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THE PBEFACE. 



Xhebe being already published many and good 
bookfl to prove the Being and Attributes of God, 
I have chosen to contract what was requisite for 
me to say upon this subject^ into as narrow a 
compass, and to express what I had to offer, in 
as few words as I could with perspicuity. For 
which reason I have also confined myself to one 
only method or continued thread of arguing, 
which I have endeavoured should be as near to 
mathemadcal as the nature of such a discourse 
would allow i omitting some other arguments 
which I could not discern to be so evidently 
conclusive ; because it seems not to be at any 
time for the real advantage of truth to use ar- 
guments in its behalf founded only on such hy- 
potheses as the adversaries apprehend they can- 
not be compelled to grant : Yet I have not 
made it my business to oppose any of those ar- 
guments, because I think it is not the beat way 



{oT anj one to recommend bis own performance 
bj endeavouring to discover the imperfections 
of others who are engaged in the same design 
with himself, of promoting the interest of true 
religion and virtue. But every man ought to 
use such arguments onlj as appear to him to be 
clear and strong, and the readers must judge 
whether they truly prove the conclusion. 
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aiORE PAKTICDLAKLT IN ANSWER TO MB HOBBES. 
SPINOZA* AND THEIE FOLLOWERS. 

All those wbo dther are or pretend to be athe- ^'^"^ 
ists; who either disbelieve the being of God, or 
would be thought to do so ; or, (which is all one,) 
who deny the principal attributes of the divine na- 
ture, and suppose God to be an unintelligent being, 
which acts merely by necessity ; that is, which, in any 
tolerable propriety of. speech, acts not at aU, but is 
only acted upon : all men that are atheists, I say, in 
this sense, must be so upon one or other of these 
three accounts. 

Either, Jirst, Because being extremely ignorant ^^''"^ 
and stupid, they have never duly considered any gmpid ig. 
thing at all ; nor made any just use of their natural norance. 
reason, to discover even the plainest and most obvious 
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IMTHO. trutbs ; but have spent thdr time in a manner of 
■ .—.life very little supenor to that of beasts. 
Or from Or, Secondly, Because being totally debaucbed and 
wpiiot"^ '*n^pted in their practice, they have, by a vicious 
nuuueni and degenerate life, corrupted the principles of their 
nature, and defaced the reason of their own minds ; 
and, instead of fairly and impartially inquinng into 
the mies and obligations of nature, and the reascm 
and fitness of things, faave accustomed themselves 
only to mock and scofiT at religion ; and, being under 
the power of evil habits, and the slavery of unrea- 
sonable and indulged lusts,are resolved not to hearken 
to any reasoning which would oblige them to for- 
sake their beloved vices. 
Or from Or, thirdly. Because in the way of speculative 
^''jjr'''''^ reasoning, and upon the principles of philosophy, 
'* they pretend that the arguments used against the 
being or attributes of God, seem to them, after the 
strictest and fullest inquiry, to be more strong and 
conclusive than those by wluch we endeavour to 
prove these great truths. 

These seem the only causes that can be imagined, 
of i(ijy man's disbelieving the being ox attributes (vf 
G<td ; and no man can be supposed to be an atheist 
but upon one or other of these three accounts. Now, 
to the two former of these three sorts of men ; name- 
ly, to such as are wholly ignorant and stupid, or to 
such as through habitual debauchery have brought 
themselves to a custom of mocking and scoffing at all 
religion, and will not hearken to any fair reasoning ; 
it is not my present business to apply myself. The 
one of these wants to be instructed in the first prin. 
ciples of reason as well as of religion. The other 
disbelieves only for a present false interest, and be- 
cause he is desirous that the thing should not be true. 
The one has not yet arrived to the use of his natural 
faculties : the other has renounced them ; and de- 
clares he will not be argued with, as a rational crea- 
ture. It is therefore the third sort of atheists only 
(namely those who in the way of speculative leason- 
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mg, and upon the principles of philosophy, pretend intkq. 
that the arguments brought against the being or at- =^=*^ 
tributes of God, do, upon tte strictest and fullest 
examination, appear to them to be more strong and 
conclusive, than those by which these great truths 
are attempted to be proved ;) these, I say, are the 
only atheistical persons to whom my present dis- 
course can be supposed to be directed, or indeed who 
are capable of being reastmed with at all. 

Now, befOTe I enter upon the main argument, I 
shall premise several concessions, which these men, 
upon their'own prindpleSi are unavoidably obliged 
i0 make. 

And Jtrstt They must of necessity own, that, sup- '^^^'^ 
posing it cannot be proved tobe true, yet at least it^^^deiir- 
is a l^ing very desirable, and which any wise man able. 
would wish to be true, for the great benefit and hap- 
piness of men ; that there was a God, an intelligent 
and wise, a just and good Being, to govern the world. 
Whatever hypothesis these men can possibly frame ; 
whatever u-gument they can invent, by which they 
would exclude God and providence out of the world ; 
that very argument or hypothesis will of necessity 
lead them to this concession. If they argue, that our 
notiui of God arises not from nature ana reason, but 
from the art and contrivance of politicians ; that ar- 
gument itself forces them to confess, that it is mani- 
festly for the interest of human society that it 
should be believed there is a God. If they suppose 
that the worid was made by chance, and is every 
moment subject to be destroyed by chance again ; no 
man can be so absurd as to contend that it is as com- 
fortable and desirable to live in such an uncertain 
state of things, and so continually liable to ruin,* 

* Msria ac terras ccelumque — 

Uoa dies dabit exitio, multosque per annoi 

Siuteotata ruet moles, et macbina mundi. 

Dictu dabit ipsa fidem ras 

Forsitan, et graviter terrarum motibus orbis 
Omiiia conquusari in parvo tempore cemes. 

Lucrel.lib. S. oc^le 
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iNTRa without any hope of renovation ; as in a world that 
s^s^^ were under the preservation and conduct of a power- 
ful, wise, and good God. If they argue against the 
being of God, from the feults and defects which they 
imagine they can find in the frame and constitution 
of tne visihle and material world ; this supposition 
obliges them to acknowledge, that it would have 
been better the world had been made by an intelli- 
gent and wise Being, who might have prevented all 
feults and imperfections. If they argue against pro- 
vidence, from the £iultiness and inequality which 
they think they discover in the management of the 
moral world, this is a plmn confession that it is a 
thing more fit and desirable in itself, that the world 
should be governed by a just and good Being, than 
W mere chance or unintelligent necessity. Lastly, 
if they suppose the world to be eternally and ne- 
cessarily self-existent, and consequently that every 
thing in it is established by a blind and eternal fa- 
tality, no rational man can at the same time deny, 
but that liberty and choice, or a frree power of acting, 
is a more eligible state, than to be determined thus 
in all our actions, as a stone is to move downward, 
by an absolute and inevitable &te. In a word, which 
way soever they turn themselves, and whatever 
hypothesis they make, concerning the ori^n and 
fi^me of things, nothing is so .cert^n and undenia- 
ble, as that man, considered without the protection 
and conduct of a superior being, is in a far worse case, 
than upon supposition of the being and government 
of GoA, and of men's being under his peculiar con- 
duct, protection, and favour. Man, of himself, is in- 
finitely insufficient for his own happiness :• he is 
liable to many evils and miseries, which he can nd- 
ther prevent nor redress : he is full of wants which 
he cannot supply, and compassed about with infir- 
nuties which he cannot remove, and obnoxious to 
dangers which he c^n never sufficiently provide 

* Archbishop Tillotson's Sermon on Job, XK?iiL S&, 

i~L.(.h>qIc 
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against : he is secure of nothing that he enjoys in intro. 
this world, and uncertain of every thing he hopes " " « 
for -. he is apt to grieve for what he cannot help, and 
■eagwly to desire what he is never able to obtain, &c. 
Under which evil circumstances it is evident there 
■can be no suffident support, but in the belief of a 
wise and good God, and in the hopes which true re- 
li^on affords. Whether therefore the being and at- 
tributes of God can be demonstrated or not, it must 
at least be confessed, by all rational and wise men, to' 
be a thing very desirable, and which they would heart- 
ily wish to be true, that there was a God, an intel- 
ligent and wise, a just and good Being, to govern the 
world. 

Now, the use I desire to make of this concession 
is only this : that since the men I am arguing with 
are unavoidably obliged to corifess that it is a thing 
very desirable at least, that there should be a God, 
they must of necessity, upon their own principles, 
be very willing, nay, desirous, above all things, to be 
convinced that their present opinion is an error, and 
sincerely hope that the contrary may be demonstrated 
to them to be true ; and consequently they are bound 
with all seriousness, attention, and impartiality, to 
consider the weight of the arguments by which the 
being and attributes of God may be proved to them. 

Secondly, All such persons as I am speaking of, Swffing it 
who profess themselves to be atheists, not upon any f'^sio". 
present interest or lust, but purely upon the princi- Sr'"^ 
pies of reason and philosophy, are bound by these 
principles to acknowledge, that all mocking and sa^ 
Jing at religion, all jesting and turning arguments 
of reason into drollery and ridicule, is the most uh- 
manly and unreasonable thing in the world. And 
consequently, they are obliged to exclude out of their 
number, as irrational and self-condemned persons, and 
unworthy to be argued with, all such scoffers at re- 
ligion, who deride at all adventures without hearing 
reason ; and who will not use the means of being 
convinced and satisfied. Hearing the reason of the 
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iNTBO. CBse>.«lth patienceand nnprgudicedQess, is an equity 
sst^= which men owe to every truth that can in any mau- 
ner concern them ; and which is necessary to the dis- 
covery of every kind of error. How much more in 
things of the utmost importance ! 
Tirtueind Thirdly, ^nce the persons I am discoursing to 
gocd [QUI- cannot but own, that the supposition of the being of 
Sitaly n^ God is in itself most desirable, and for the benefe of 
<:«nu7- the worlds that it should be true ; they must of ne- 
• cesMty grant further, that, supposing the being and 
attributes of God to be things not indeed demonstra- 
ble to be true, but only possible, and such as cannot 
be demonstrated to be lalse, as most certainly they 
cannot ; and much more, supposing them once made 
to appear probable, and but more likely to be true 
than the contrary opinion : nothing is more evident, 
even upon these suppositions only, than that men 
ought in all reason to live piously and virtuously in 
the world ; and that vice and immorality are, upon 
all accounts, and under all hypotheses, the most ab- 
surd and inexcusable things in nature. 

This much being premised, which no atheist, who 
pretends to be a rational and fair inquirer into things, 
can possibly avoid granting ; (and other atheists, I 
have-before said, are not to be disputed with at all ; 
as being enemies to reason, no less than to religion, 
and therefore absolutely self-condemned -,) I proceed 
now to the main thing I at first proposed ; namely, to 
endeavour to show, to such considering persons as I 
have already described, that the being and attributes 
of God are not only possible, or barely probable in 
themselves, but also strictly demonstrable to any un- 
prejudiced mind, from the most incontestable prin- 
cnples of right reason. 

And here, because the persons I am at present 
dealing with, must be supposed not to believe any 
revelation, nor acknowledge any authority which they 
will submit to, but only the bare force of reasoning ; 
I shall not, at this time, draw any testimony &om 
Scripture, nor make use of any sort of authority, nor 
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lay any stress upon any popufer arguments in the lirtitb. 
matter before us; but confifie myseuto the rules of ^^^^ 
striet and demonstrative argamentation. 

Now, many arguments there are, by which the be- 
ing and attributes of God have been undertaken td 
be demonstrated. And perhaps most of those argu- 
ments, if thoroughly understood, rightly stated, fiflly 
pursued, and duly separated from the mlse or uneei*-' 
tain reasonings which have sometimes been inter- • 
mixed with them ; would at length appear to be sub- 
stantial and conclusive. But because 1 would endea- 
vour, as far as possible, to avoid all manner of per- 
plexity and confusion ; therefore I shall not at this 
time use any variety of arguments, but endeavour, by" 
ones clear and plain series of propositions necessarily 
connected and following one from another, to demoti-' 
strate the certainty of the being of God, and to de- 
duce in order the necessary attributes of his nature, 
so far 8s by our finite reaion we are enabled to dis- 
cover and apprehend them. And because it is not 
to my present purpose to explain or illustrate things 
to them that believe, but only to convince unbeliev- 
ers, and settle them that doubt, by strict and unde- 
niable reasoning; therefore I shall not allege any 
thing, which, however really true and useful, may yet 
be liable to contradiction or dispute ; but shall en- 
deavour to urge snch propositions only as cannot be 
denied, without departing from' that reason, which all 
atheists pretend to be the foundation of their unbe- 
lief. Only it iS' absolutely necessary, before all things, 
that they consent to lay aside all manner of preju- 
dices ; and espedally such as have been apt to arise 
firom the too firequent use of terms of art, which have 
no ideas belonging to them ; and from the common 
receiving certain maxims of philosophy as true, which 
at the bottom seem to be only propositions without 
any meaning or signification at all, 

I. First then, it is absolutely and Undeniably cer- Something 
ttttn, that something baa existed from sH etefWty.-^ wut^"* 
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PBOP. This is so evident and undeniable a proposition, that 

- ,. . no atheist in any age has ever presumed to assert 
frometer- the contrary; and therefore there is little need of 
•"*y- being particular in the proof of it. For since some- 
thing DOW is, it is evident that something always was ; 
otherwise the things that now are must have been 
produced out of nothing, absolutely and without 
cause, which is a plain contradiction in terms. For 
to say a thing is produced, ai}d yet that there is no 
cause at all of that production, is to say that some- 
thing is eflFected, when it is effected by nothing ; that 
is, at the same time when it is not effected at all. — 
Whatever exists, has a cause, a reason, a ground of 
its existence ; (a foundation, on which its existence 
relies ; a groundor reason why it doth exist rather 
than not exist ;)1either in the necessity of its own na- 
ture, and then i( must have been of itself eternal ; or 
in the will of some other being, and then that other 
being must, at least in the or^ of nature and caus- 
ality, have existed before iJ-J 
ofthedif. That something therefore has really existed from 
^ca>^ eternity, is one of the certainest and most evident 
etemitr. truths in the world ; acknowledged by all men, and 
disputed by none. Yet as to the manner how it can 
'^;; be ; there is nothing in nature more difficult for the 
mind of man to conceive, than this very first plain 
and self-evident truth. For, how any thing can nave 
existed' eternally ; that is, how an eternal duration 
"^ • can be now actually past, is a thing utterly as im- 
'-•., ""^ possible fcM* our narrow understandings to compre- 
-* ' . nend, as any thing that is not an express contradic- 
i' tion can be imamned to be : and yet to deny the truth 
of the proposition, that an eternal duration is now 
^. actually past, would be to assert something still &r 

more unintelligible, even a real and express contra- 

^, diction. 

Dificui- The use I would make of this observation, is this : 
mMcir''^ That since in all questions concerning the nature and 
from tbe perfections of God, or concemhig any thing to which 
natiue of t^g j^gj^ ^f eternity or infinity is joined ; Hhough we 
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.can indeeddemonstrateeertain propositions to be true, prop. 
yet it is impossible for us to comprehend or frame any ^- 
adequate or complete ideas of the manner how the eieroity, 
things so demonstrated can bej therefore, when once «« to^ 
any proposition is clearly demonstrated to be true, ^fau,e ' 
it ought not to disturb us that there be perhaps per- equal in 
plexing difficulties on the other side, which merely ^uon^"^ 
for want of adequate ideas of the manner of the ex- 
istence of the things demonstrated, are not easy to 
be cleared. Indeed, were it possible there should be 
any proposition which could equally be demonstra- 
ted on both sides of the question, or which could on 
both sides be reduced to imply a contradiction ; (as 
some have very inconsiderately asserted ;) this, it 
must be confessed, would alter the case. Upon this 
absurd supposition, all difference of true and felse, all 
thinking and reasoning, and the use of all our facul- 
ties, would be entirely at an end. But when to de- 
monstration on the one side, there are opposed on 
the other, only difficulties raised from our want <^ 
having adequate ideas of the things themselves ; this 
ought not to be" esteemed an objection of any real 
weight It is directly and clearly demonstrable, (and 
acknowledged to be so, even by all atheists that ever 
lived,) that something has been from eternity : All 
the objections therefore raised against the eternity of 
any thing, grounded merely on our want of having 
an adequate idea of eternity, ought to be looked up- 
on as of no real solidity. Thus in other the like in- 
stances ; It is demonstrable, for example, that some- 
thing must be actually infinite : All the metaphysical 
difficulties, therefore, which arise usually from apply- 
ing the measures and relations of things finite, to 
what is infinite ; and fi'om supposing finites to be 
[aliquot] parts of infinite, when indeed they are not 
properly so, but only as mathematical points to quan- 
tity, which have no proportion at all : (and from ima- 
gining all infinites to be equal, when in things dis- 
parate they manifestly are not so ; an infinite line, 
being not only not equal to, but infinitely less than 
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PEoP. an infinite surface, and an infinite surface than space 
"• infinite in all dimensions :) All metaphysical dimcal- 
^^^^ ties, I say, arising from false suppositions of this kind, 
ought to be esteemed vain and of no force. Again : 
it is in like manner demonstrable, that quantity is 
infinitely divisible: All the objections therefore raised, 
by supposing the snms total of all infinities to be 
equal, when in disparate parts they manifestly are 
not so ;. and by comparing the imaginary equahty or 
inequality of the number of the parts of unequal 
quantities, whose parts have really no number at all, 
they all baring parts without number ; ought to be 
looked upon as weak and altogether inconclusive : 
To ask whether the parts of unequal quantities be 
equal in number or not, when they hare no number 
at all, being the same thing as to ask whether two 
lines drawn from differently distant points, and each 
of them continued infinitely, be equal in length or 
not, that is, whether they end together, when neither 
of them have any end at all. 

There H. There has existed from eternity,* some one 

muit hiTe unchangeable and independent being. For since 
^m'rter- somethmg must needs have been from eternity* as 
nitjonein. has been already proved, and is granted ofl all hands, 
b^[t^.''*°* either there has always existed some one unchatrge- 
able and independent being, from which all other 
beings that are or ever were in the universe have re- 
ceived their original ; or else there has been an infi- 
nite succes^on of changeable and dependent beir^ 
produced one ftom another, in an endless prf^ression, 
without any original cause at all. Now this latter 
supposition is so very absurd, that though all athe- 
ism must in its account of most things (as shall be 
shown berrafter,) terminate in it, yet X think very 

* The meaning of this proposition, (and all that the' argument 
here requires,) is, that there must needs have alwaya been Gome io- 
de|>endeiit being, some one at least. To show that there can be no 
more than one, is not the defeigti of this pfopontioil, but of tbe 
MMAth. -, , 
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few atti^ta ever were so weak as ojwnly and direct- P^pP- 
ly to defend it; for it is plainly impossible, and^^^^ 
contradictory to itself. I shall not argue agdnst it 
.from the supposed impossibility of infinite succes- 
ston, barely and absolutely considered in itself; for 
a reason which shall be mentioned hereafter. But, 
if we consider spch an infinite profession, as one 
entire endless series of dependent beings, it is plain 
this whole series of beings can have no cause from 
without, of its existence ; because in it are supposed 
to be included all things that are or ever were in the 
universe : And it is plain it can have no reason with- 
in itself, of its existence ; because no one being in this 
infinite succession is supposed to be self-existent or 
necessary, (which is the only ground or reason of ex- 
\ istence of any thing that can be imagined within the 
thing itself, as will presently more fully appear,) but 
, every one dependent on the foregoing : and where 
no part is necessary, it is manifest the whole cannot 
be necessary ; absolute necessity of existence, not 
being an extrinsic, relative, and accidental denomi" 
natjon, but an inward and essential property of the 
nature of the thing which so exists. An infinite suc^ 
cession, therefore, of merely dependent beings, with- 
out any original independent cause^ is a series of 
beings that has neither necessity, nor eanse, nor any 
reason or ground at all of its existence, either with- 
in itself or from without ; that is, it is an express 
contradiction and impossibility ; it is a supposing 
something to be caused, (because it is granted in 
every one of its stages of succession, not to be ne- 
cessarily and of itself ;) and yet that, in the whole, it 
is caused absolutely by nothing ; which every man 
knows is a contradiction to imagine done in time ; 
and, because duration in this case makes no differ- 
ence, it is ejjually a contradiction to suppose it done 
from eternity ; and, consequently, there must, on 
the contrary, of' necessity, have existed from eternity 
some one immutable and independent being. 
To suppose Ml infinite succession of changeable 
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PROP, and dependent beings' produced one from another in 
'^ an endless progression, without any oripnal cause at 
""""" all, is only* a driving back from one step to ano- 
ther, and (as it were) removing out of sight, the ques- 
tion concerning the ground or reason of the existence 
of things. It is in reality, and in point of argument, 
the very same supposition, as it would be to sup- 

ne one continued being, of be^nningless and end- 
duration, neither seU'-existent and necessary in 
itself, nor having its existence founded in any self-ex- 
istent cause ; which is directly absurd and contra* 
dictory. 

Otherwise, thus : Either there has always existed 
some one unchangeable and independent being, from 
which all other beings have received their original ; 
or else there has been an infinite succession of change- 
able and dependent beings, produced one from an- 
other, in an endless progression, without any on- 

• This matter has been well illastrated by a late able writer.— 
" Suppose ft chain hung dovn oat of the heavens, from an unknown 
height ; and, though every link of it gravitated toward the earth, 
and what it hung upon was not visible, yet it did not descend, 
but kept its situation ; And, upon this, a question should arise. 
What supported or kept up this chain ? Would it be a sufficient 
answer to say, that the first or lowest link hung upon the second, 
or that next above it ; the second, or rather the first and second 
together, upon the third ; and so on in infiniium ? For, what holds 
up the whole? A chain often Unks, would fall down, unless some- 
thing able to bear it hindered : One of twenty, if not stayed by 
something of a yet greater strength, in proportion to the increase of 
weight. And therefore one of infinite links, certainly ; if not sus- 
tained by something' infinitely strong, and capable to bear up an in- 
finite weight : And thus it is in a chain of causes and effects, tend- 
ing, or (as it were) gravitating, towards some end. The last, or 
lowest, depends, or, (as one may say) b suspended upon the cause 
above it. This, again, if it be not the first cause, is suspended, as 
an effect, upon something above it, &c> And if they should be in- 
finite, unless (agreeably to what has been said) there is some cause, 
upon which all hang or depend, they would be but an infinite effect 
without an efficient : and to assert there is any such thing, would 
be as great an absurdity as to say, that a finite or little weight wants 
.something to sustain it, but an infinite one (or the greatest) does 
not." — Rtligion qf Nature Delineated, page 67. 

ih,Goot^le 
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ginal cause at alL According to this latter supposi- fkop. 
tion, there is nothing in the universe self-existent "'' 
or necessarily-existing : and, if so, then it was ori- 
^allr equally possible, that from eternity there 
Miould never have existed any thing at all, as that 
there should from eternity have existed a succession 
of changeable and dependent beings : which being 
supposi; then, what is it that has from eternity de- 
termined such a succession of beings to exist, rather 
than that from eternity there should never have ex- 
isted any thing at all ? Necessity it was not ; be- 
cause it was equally possible, in this supposition, that 
they should not have existed at all. Chance is no- 
thing but a mere word, without any signification : 
And other being it is supposed there was none, to 
determine the existence of these. Their existence, 
therefore, was determined by nothing ; neither by 
any necessity in the nature of the things themselves, 
because it is supposed that none of them are self-ex< 
istent ; nor by any other being, because no other is 
supposed to exist. That is to say ; of two equally 
possible things, (viz. whether any thing or nothing 
should from eternity have existed,) the one is deter- 
mined, rather than the other, absolutely by nothing ; 
which is an express contradiction. And, consequent- 
ly, as before, there must on the contrary, of necessi- 
ty, have existed, from eternity, some one immutable 
and independent being, which, what it is, remains 
in the next place to be inquired. 

in. That unchangeable and independent Being, The one 
which has existed from eternity, without any exter- ^t^Bei^ 
nal cause of its existence, must be self-existent, that muet be 
is, necessarily existing. For whatever exists, must e^™^''^ 
either have come into bdng out of nothing, abso- 
lutely without cause ; or it must have been produ- 
ced by some external cause ; or it must be self-exist- 
ent. Now, to arise out of nothing, absolutely with- 
out any cause, has been already ^own to be a pl^n 
contradiction. To have been produced by some ex- 
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pBop. ternal cause, cannot possibly be true of every thing ,- 

"*^ but Bwnething must have existed eternally and in- 

' ' dependently. as has likewise been shown already. 
It remains, therefore, that that being which has ex- 
isted independently fix>m eternity must o£ necessity 
be self-existent Now, to be gelf-existent is not to 
be produced by itsdf ; for that is an express contra- 
diction. But It is, {which is the only idea we can 
frame of self-existence ; and without which, the word 
seems to have no signification at all ;) it is, I say, to 
exist by an absolute necessity originally in the na- 
ture of the thing itself : And this necessity must be 
antecedent ; not, indeed, in time^ to the existence of 
the being itself, because that is eternal ; but it must 
be antecedent in the natural order of our ideas, to 
our supposition of its being ; that is, ttiis necessity 
roust -not barely be consequent upon our supposition 
of the existence of snch a being ; (for then it would 
not be a necessity absolutely such in itself, nor be 
the ground or foundation of the existence of any 
thing, being on the contraiy only a consequent of 
it ;) l)ut it must antecedently foree itself upon u^ 
whether we will or no, even vrhea we are endea~ 
vouring to suppose that no such being exists. For 
example : when we are endeavouring to suppose, 
that there is no being in the universe that exists ne- 
cessarily, we always find in our minds, (besides the 
pige 10, foregoing demonstration of something being self- 
*=• existent, from the impossibility of every thing's being 

dependent;) we always find in our minds, I say, 
some ideas, as of infinity and eternity ; which to re- 
move, that is, to suppose that there is no being, no 
substance in the universe, to which these attributes 
.\' or modes of existence are necessarily inherent, is a 
-' ;, • contradiction in the very terms. K For modes and 
"" attributes exist only by the existence of the sub- 
stance to which they belong. Now, he that can sup- 
pose eternity and immensity (and consequently the 
substance by whose existence these modes or attri- 
butes exist,) removed out of the universe; may, if 

HWIC 
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he please, as easily remove the relation of equality raoF. 
between twice two and fourj ^"' 

That to suppose immensity removed out of the 
universe, pr not necessarily eternal, is an express con- 
tradiction ; Is intuitively evident to every one who 
attends to his own ideas, and consider the essential 
nature of things. To suppose* any part of space 
removed, is to suppose it removed from and out of 
itself: and to suppose the whole to be taken away, 
U supposing it to be taken away from itself, that ii, 
to be taken away while it still remains ; which is 4 
contradiction in terms. There is no obscurity ici 
this argument but what arises to those who think 
immense space to be absolutely nothing i which 
notion is itself likewise an express contradiction ; 
for nothing is that which has no properties or modes 
whatsoever ; that is to say, it is that of which no~ 
thing can truly be affirmed, and of which every thing 
can truly be denied; which is not the case of im< 

fiDsity or space. 

From this third proposition it follows, 

Istt That the only true idea of a self-existent or The true 
necessarily-existing being, is the idea of a being, the""''"".^ 
8upposition.of whose not-existing is an express con-I^ce. 
tradictioiij For since it is absolutely impossible but ^^}^ 
there must be somewhat self-existent ; that is, which * 
exists by the necessity of its own nature ; it is plain 
that that necessity cannot be a necessity consequent 
upon any foregoing supposition, (because nothing 
can be antecedent to that which is self existent, no 
not its own will, so as to be the cause or ground of 
its own existence,) but it must be a necessity abso- 
lutely such in its own nature. Now, a necessity, not 
relatively or consequentially, but absolutely such iQ 
its own nature, is nothing else but its being a plain 
impossibility or implying a contradiction to suppose 
the contrary. For instance ; the relation of equali- 

* Moveantur partes spalii de locis suis, et movebuntur (ut ita 
dicam) de aeiftast—NeHlon, Princ^. Zi6. 1. Schol. ad D^fimt. >• 
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FBOP. ty between twice two and four is an absolute neoes-- 
^^^' sity only because it is an immediate contradiction 
in terms to suppose them unequal. This is the only 
idea we can frame of an absolute necessity ; and to 
use the word in any other sense seems to be using 
it without any signification at all. 

If any one now asks, what sort of idea the idea of 
that being is, the supposition of whose not-existing 
is thus an express contradiction ; I answer, it is the 
first and simplest idea we can possibly frame ; an 
idea necessarily and essentially included or presup* 
posed, as a sine qua non, in every other idea whatso- 
ever ; an idea, which (unless we forbear thinking at 
all) we cannot possibly extirpate or remove out of 
our minds ; of a most simple being, absolutely eter- 
nal and infinite, original and independent For, that 
he who supposes there is no original independent 
being in the universe, supposes a contradiction, has 
been shown already. And that he who supposes 
there may possibly be no eternal and infinite being 
in the universe supposes likewise a contradiction, is 
evident finm hence ; (besides that these two attri- 
butes do necessarily follow from self-ori^nate inde- 
pendent existence, as shall be shown hereafter ;) that 
when he has done his utmost, -in endeavouring to 
imagine'that no such being exists, he cannot avoid 
imagining an eternal and infinite* nothing ; that is. 
he will imagine eternity and immensity removed 
out of the universe, and yet that at the same time 
they still continue there ; as has been abovef dis- 
tinctly explained. 
The «nw Tlus argument the Cartesians, who supposed the 
^^^1^' idea of immensity to be the idea of matter Jiave been 
greatly perplexed with. For, (however in words 
Hiey have contradicted themselves, yet in reality) 
they have more easily been driven to that most in- 

"* See the Answer to a Seventh Letter, at the end of this Book. 
+ Page 15. 
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tolerable absordity of asserting matter* to be a ne- fbop^ 
being; than being able to remove oat of ^'^ 



tbeir minds the idea of immensity, as existing ne-' 
cessarily and inseparably from eternity. Whidi ab- 
surdity and inextricable perplexity of theirs, in re- 
spect of the idea of immensity, shows that they found 
tnat indeed to be necessary and impossible to be re- 
moved ; but, in respect of matter, it was only a per- 
verse applying an idea to an object, whereto it no- 
-ways belong^ ; for, that it is indeed absolutely im- 
possible and contradictory to suppose matter neces- 
sarily-existing, shall be demonstrated presently. 

• Puto implicare contradictlonem, ut mundus sit Bnitus : i. e. I 
thinTi it implies a contradiction for the world to be finite. — Carles. 
EpUl. 69. prvnteparlii. 

And bis follower Mr. Hegis, Mais peutfitre (saith he) que je rai- 
Sonne mal, &c, i. e. But perhaps I argue ill, when I conclude that 
tlie property my idea hath to represent extension, [^tbat is, in the 
sense of the Cartesians, matter,^ comes from extension itself as 
its cause. For, what hinders me from believing that if this pro- 
perty comes not from myself, yet at least it may come from some 
spirit [|or being^ superior to me, which produces in me the idea of 
extension, though extension does not actually exist i Yet when I 
consider the thine attentively, I find that my conclusion is good; 
and that no spint [^or being^ bow excellent soever, can cause the 
idea which I have of extension to represent to me extension rather 
than any thing else, if extension does not actually exist ; because 
if he should do so, the idea which I should then have of extension 
would not be a representation of extension, but a representation of 
nothing ; which is impossible. 

But it may be I still deceive myself, when I say that the idea E 
have of extension supposes an object actually existing. For it 
seems that I have ideas, which do not suppose any object : I have, 
for example, the idea of an enchanted castle ; though no such thing 
really exists. Yet when I consider the difficulty still more atten- 
tively, I find there is this difleience between the idea of estension, 
and that of an enchanted castle, that the first, being natural, that 
is, independent on my will, supposes an object which is necessarily 
sud) as it represents, whereas the other, being artificial, supposes 
indeed an object, but it is not necessary that that object be abso- 
lutely such as the idea repi-esents, because my will can add to that 
object, or diminish from it, as it pleases, aa I have before said, and 
as shall, be proved hereafter, when I come lo treat of the origin of 
ideas. — Rmt Melapkm. lib. I. par. 1. cap. S. ,-- ,' 
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PROP. S(%. From hence it follows, that there is no man 
^"' "wliat«)ever, who makes any use of his reason, but 
NnthingM ^^X easily become more certain of the being of a 
certiiD ■■ supreme independent cause, tlian he can be of any 
enc/or'ii' ^ling else besides his own existence ; for how muoi 
«upreme thought soever it may require to demonstrate the 
•at ww" other attributes of such a being, as it may do to de- 
monstrate the greatest mathematical certainties, (of 
which more hereafter, ) yet, as to its existence, that 
there is somewhat eternal, infinite, and self-existing, 
which must be the cause and ori^n of all other things; 
this is one of the first and most natural conclusions 
that any man, who thinks at all, can fcame in his 
mind : and no man can any more doubt of this, than 
he can doubt whether twice two be equal to four. — 
It is impossible, indeed, a man may in some sensebe 
ignorant of this first and plain truth, by being ut- 
terly stupid, and not thinking at all ; (for though 
it is absolutely impossible for him to imagine the 
I contrary, yet he may possibly neglect to conceive 

tiiis : though no man can possibly think that twice 
two is not four, yet he may possibly be stupid, and 
never have thought at all whether it be so or not) 
But this I say : there is no man. who thinks or rea- 
sons at all, but may easily become more certain, that 
there is something eternal, intiiute, and self-existing, 
than he can be certain of any thing else. 
Of thB Sdly. Hence we may observe, that our first cer- 
^ 'fo. tainty of the existence of God does not arise from 
ciudinf this, that in the idea our minds frame of him,, (or 
M«*"*** '^thfir i" the definition that we make of the word 
God, as signifying a being of all possible perfections,) 
we include self-existence; but from hence, that it is 
demonstrable both negatively, that neither can all 
'^things possibly have arisen out of nothing, nor can 
they have depended one on another in an endless 
succession ; and also positively, that there is some- 
thing in the universe, actually existing without us, 
the supposition of whose not-exisling plainly im- 
plies a contradiction. The u*gument which, has by 
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some been drawn from our including self-existence phop. 
in the idea of God> or our comprehending it in the -~^1^ 
definition or notion we frame of him, has this ob- 
scurity and defect in it : that it seems to extend only 
to the nominal idea or mere definition of a self-ex- 
istent being, and does not with a sufiiciently evident 
connexion refer and apply that general nominal idea, 
definition, or notion which we frame in our own 
mind, to any real particular being actually existing 
without us. For it is not satisfactory, that I have 
in my mind an idea of the proposition ; tliere exists 
a being indued with all possible perfections ; or, 
there is a self-existent being. But I must also have 
some idea of the thing. I must have an idea of 
something actually existing without me. And I 
must see wherein consists the absolute impossibility 
of removing that idea, and consequently of suppos- 
ing the non-existence of the thing, before I can be 
satisfied, from that idea, that the thing actually ex- 
ists. The bare having an idea of the proposition 
there is a self-existent being, proves indeed the 
thing not to be impossible ; (for of an impossible 
proposition there can be no idea ;) but jha t it atita - 
ally is, cannot be proved from the ideaj unless the 
cer toiniy of the acffial'exrsience of a ne cessarily-ex- 
TSliHg being" follows Trom the possiBT[^Trf:th:e; ;e5P 
Jsl ei i Lii . ufTl ich a . being ; which that it does in this 
particular case, many learned men have indeed 
thought ; and their subtile arguings upon this head 
are sufficient to raise a cloud not very easy to be 
seen through. But it is a much clearer and more 
convincing way of arguing, tp__demQIiairate-that 
there does actuall2_raistwithfl,irt.il5.».,being, whose 
existence is necessary and. of itself ; by shewing the 
eindeht cbHtrfldiction contained in the contrary sup- 
position, (as I have before done, ) and at the same 
time the absolute impossibility of destroying or re- 
moving some ideas, as of eternity and immensity, 
which therefore must needs be modes or attributes 
of a necessary being actually existing. For if I have . 
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PROP, in my mind an idea of a thing, and cannot pdsstMy 
^f^* in my ima^nation take away the idea of that thing 
as actually existing, any more than I can change or 
take away the idea of the equality of twice two to 
four ; the certainty of the existence of that thing is 
the same, and stands on the same foundation as the 
certainty of the other relation. Fcm" the relation of 
equality between twice two and four has no other 
certainty but this; that I cannot, without a contra- 
diction, change or take away the idea of that rela- 
tion. We are certain, theretore, of the beingof a su- 
preme independent cause ; because it is strictly de> 
monstrable, that there is something in the univCTSc 
actually existing without us, the supposition of whose 
not-existing plainly implies a contradiction. 

Some writers have contended,* that it is prepos- 
terous to inquire in this manner at all into the 
Sound or reason of the existence of the first cause : 
cause evidently the first cause can have nothing 
prior to it, and consequently must needs (they think) 
exist absolutely without any cause at all. That the 
first cause can have no other being prior to it, to be 
the cause of its existence, is indeed self-evident. 
Sut if originally, absolutely, and antecedently to all 
supposition of existence, there be no necessary ground 
or reason why the first cause does exist, rather than 
not exist ; if the first cause can rightly and truly be 
affirmed to exist, absolutely without any ground or 
reason of existencie at all, it will unavoidably fol- 
low, by the same argument, that it may as well cease 
likewise to exist, without any ground or reason of 
ceasing to exist : which is absurd. The truth there- 
fore jJainly is : Whatever is the true reason, why 
the first cause can never possibly cease to exist, the 
same is, and originally and always was, the true rea- 
son why it always did and cannot but exist : that 
is, it is the true ground and reason of its existence. 

" See the Ansver to a Serentb Letter at the end oFthis book. 
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4dkly. From hence it follows, that the material mop. 
world cannot possibly be the first and original being, ^'^' 
uncreated, independent, and of itself eternal. Forxtattbe 
since it hath been already demonstrated, that ^vhat- mteTUi 
ever being hath existed from eternity, independent, *QV™rt."' 
and without any external cause of its existence, must bijbetiiB 
be self-existent ; and that whatever is self-existent, j!„fi^i"g. 
must exist necessarily by an absolute necessity in 
the nature of the thing itself. It follows evidently, 
that unless the material world exists necessarily by 
an absolute necessity in its own nature, so as that it 
must be an express a>ntradiction to suppose it not 
to exist, it cannot be independent, and of itself eter- 
nal. Now that the material world does not exist 
thus necessarily, is very evident. For absolute ne- 
cessity of existing, and a possiMUty of not existing, 
being contradictory ideas, it is manifest the materi- 
al world cannot exist nec^sarily, if without a con- 
tradiction we can conceive it either not to be, or to 
be in any respect otherwise than it now is; than 
which, nothing is more easy. For whether we con- 
sider the form of the world, with the disposition 
bnd motion of .its parts, or whether we consider the 
matter of it, as such, without respect to its present 
form, every thing in it, — both the whole and every 
one of its parts, t^eir situation and motion, the form 
and also the matter, are the most arbitrary and de- 
pendent things, and the farthest removed from ne- 
cessity, that can possibly be imagined. A necessity 
indeed of fitness, that is, a necessity that things 
should be as they are, in order to the well-being of 
the whole, there may be in all these things : but an 
absolute necessity of nature in any of them, (which 
is what the atheist must maintain,) there is not the 
least appearance of. If any man will say in this 
sense, {as- every atheist must do,) either that the 
form of the world, or at least the matter and motion 
of it, is necessary, nothing can possibly be invents 
ed more absurd. 

If he says, that the particular form is neceasary.; 
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that is, that the world, and all things that are there- 
_in, exist by necessity of nature, he must affirm it to 
" be a contradiction to suppose that any part of the 
world can be in any respect otherwise than it now is. 
It must be a contradiction in terms, to suppose more 
or fewer stars, more or fewer planets, or to suppose 
tbeir size, figure, or motion different from what it 
now is; or to suppose more or fewer plants and animals 
upon earth, or tlie present ones of different shape and 
bigness from what they now are. In all which things 
there is the greatest arbitrariness, in respect of pow- 
er and possibility, that can be imagined ; however 
necessary any of them may be, in respect of wisdom, 
and preservation of the beauty and order of the 
whole. 

If the atheist will say, that the motion in gene- 
ral of all matter is necessary, it follows that it 
must be a contradiction in terms to suppose any 
matter to he at rest ; which is so absurd and ri- 
diculous, that I think hardly any atheists, eitha 
nndent or modern, have presumed directly to sup- 
pose it. 

One late author* indeed has ventured to assert, and 
pretended to prove, that motion (that is, the cth 
natus to motion, the tendency to move, the power or 
force that produces actual motion,) is essential to all 
matter. But how philosophically, mar appear from 
this one consideration : The essential tendency to 
motion, of every one, or of any one particle of mat- 
ter in this author's imaginary infinite plenum, must 
be either a tendency to move some one determinate 
way at once, or to move every way at once. A ten' 
dency to move some one determinate way cannot 
be essential to any particle of matter, but musi 
arise fi\>m some external cause ; because there is no- 
thing in tlie pretended necessary nature of any par- 
tide to determine its' motion necessarily and essen- 
tially one way rather than another. * And a ten- 
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den^ or conattu equally to move every way at pbop. 
once, is either an absolute contradiction, or at feast "'■ 
could produce nothing in matter but an eternal ~~"^~ 
rest of all and every one of its parts. 

If the atheist will suppose motion necessary and 
essential to some matter, out not to all, the same ab- 
surdity, as to the determination of motion, still fol- 
lows ; and now be moreover supposes an absolute 
necessity not universal ; that is, that it shall be a 
contradiction to suppose some certain matter at rest 
though at the same time some other matter actually 
be at rest. 

If he only affirms bare matter to be necessary then, not the 
besides the extreme folly of attributing motion and p^"»»- 
the form of the world to chance, (which senseless 
opinion I think all atheists have now ^ven up ; 
and therefore 1 shall not think myself obliged to 
take any notice of it in the sequel of this discourse;) 
it may be demonstrated, by many arguments drawn 
from the nature and affections of the thing itself, 
thfit matter is not a necessary being. For instance, 
thus: Tangibility, or resistance, (which is what 
mathematicians very properly call vis inertia, is 
essential to matter ; otherwise the word matter 
will have no determinate signification. Tangibility, 
therefore, or resistance, belonging to all matter, it 
follows evidently, that, if all space were filled with 
matter, the resistance of all fluids (for the resistance 
of the parts of hard bodies arises from anotl:er cause,) 
would necessarily be equal. -For greater, or less de- 
grees of fineness or subtilty can in thiscasemakeno 
difference ; because the smaller or finer the parts of 
the fluid are, wherewith any particular space is filled, 
the greater in proportion is the number of the parts ; 
and consequently the r^istance still always equal. 
But experience shows, on the contrary, that the re- 
sistance of all fluids is not equal ; there being large 
spaces in which no sensible resistance at all is made 
to the swiftest and most lasting motion of the solid- 
est bodies. Therefore all space is not filled with 
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FBOP. matter ; but, of necessary consequence, there must 
^f^^be a vacuum. 

Or thus. It appears from experiments of falling 
bodies, and from experiments of pendulums, whicn ' 
{being of equal lengths and unequal gravities,) vi- 
brate, io equal times ; that all bodies whatsoever, in 
spaces void of sensible resistance, fall from the same 
height with equal velocities. Now, it is evident, that 
whatever force causes unequal bodies to move with 
equal velocities, must be proportional to the quanti- 
ties of the bodies moved. The power of gravity 
therefore in all bodies, is, (at equal distances, suppose 
fit>m the centre of the earth,) proportional to the 
quantity of matter contained in each body. For if, 
in a pendulum, there were any matter that did not 
gravitate proportionally to its quantity, the vis in- 
etiicB of that matter would retard the motion of the 
rest, so as soon to be discovered in pendulums of 
equal lengths and unequal ^vities in spaces void of 
sensible resistance. Gravity, therefore, is in all bo- 
dies* proportional to the quantity of their matter. 
' And consequently, all bodies noticing equally beavy^ 
it follows ag^n necessarily, that toere must be a 
vacuum.f 

Now, if there be a vacuum, it follows plainly^ that 
matter is not a necessary being. For if a vacuum 
actually be, then it is evidently more than possible 
for matter not to be. If an atheist will yet assert, that 
matter may benecessary, though not necessary to be 
everywhere. I answer, this is an express contradic- 
tion: for absolute necessity is absolute necessity 
everywhere alike. And if it be no impossibility for 
matter to be absent from one place, it is no impassi- 
bility (absolutely in the nature of the thing ; for no 
relative or consequential necessity can have any room 
in this argument,) it is no absolute impossibility. I 

* Neutoni Piincip. Philosopb. edit. Ima. p. 304. edit. Sda. p. 
S72. edit. 3ti«. p. 294. 

t Neutoni Priocip. FbilosDpb, edit. Ima, p^^^^- editSda, p. 
868. C(HM>|c 
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sajt in tbevutore of tW thing, that matter shpuld he prop. 
abflent frMn any otKfer place, or from evety place. "'' 

Spidcraar the most celebrated patron : of atheism spiooza's 
in our time, Tfhotaughtthat there is no difference "p'"'"", 
of substances,* but that the whole and every p^t of"*" "' 
the material world i^ a -neeessarily-exi^n^ being, 
and that there ia no other GqA. but the universe ;f 
that he might seemingly avYiid the'munifpM absur- 
dities of that opinion, endeavours by an ambiguity of 
expressitMijintheprogressofhiadiscourse, to elude the 
arguments by which he foresaw his assertion would 
be confuted. For, having first plainly asserted, that 
all substance is necessarily-existing,:|: he would af- 
terward seem to explain it away, by asserting, that 
the reason why eveiy thing exists necessarily ,$ and 
could not possibly have been in any respect different 
from what it now ia^ is because every thing flows 
from the necessity of the divine nature. By which, 
if the unwary reador understands, that he me&ns 
things are therefore necessarily such as they are, be- 
cause infinite wisdom and goodness could not possi- 
bly make things but in that order which is fittest 
aoA. wisest in the whole, he is very much mistaken : 
for such a necessity is not a natural, but only a moral 
and consequential necessity, and directly contrary to 
the author's true intention. Further, if the reader 
heceby understands, that God was determined, not 
by a necessity of -wisdom and goodness, but by a 
mere natural necessity, exclusive of will and choice, 

* Una nibstantia non potest produci ab alia substantia. £t hi 
par. 1. prop. 6. 

Omnia substantia est necessaria infinita. Ibid. prop. 8. 

Ad naturam Bubstanti» pertinet existere. Ibid. prop. 7. 

f Frcter Deum nulla dari neque concipi potest substantia. Ibid, 
prop. 14. 

X Ad naturam sabstantiK pertinet ezislerc. Prop. 7- 

§ Sea, nulloallo modo, neque alio ordine, a Deo produci potuerunt 
qnam products sunt. Prop. 33. 

Ex necessitate Divinee Naturs, infinita infinitis modis (hoc est, 
omnia que sub intellectuin infinitum cadere possunt,) sequi'debent. 
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to make all things just «8 they now are ; neither is 
this the whole of Spinoza's metuiing : fbr this, as ab- 
^iurd as it ia, is stiil supposing God as a.substance 
distinct from the material world ; which he express- 
ly denies.* Nay, further, if any one thinks his mean- 
ing to be, that all substances in the world are onl^ 
modifications of the divine essence, neither is this 
all ; for thus God may still be supposed as an agent, 
acting upon himself at least, and manifesting himself 
in different manners, accordmg to his own will ; 
which Spinoza expressly deniei.f But his true 
meaning, therefore, however darkly and ambiguous- 
ly he sometimes speaks, must be this ; and If he means 
any thing at all consistent with himself, can be no 
other than this : that, since it is absQlutely:|: impossi- 
ble for any thing to be created or produced by ano- 
ther ; and II also absohitely impossible for God to have 
caused any thing to be in any respect different Seam. 
what it now is ; every thing that exists, must needs 
be so a part § of the (divine substance, not as a modi- 
fication caused in- it by any** will or good-pleasure, 
or wisdom in the whole, but as of absi»ute necessity 
in itself, witii respect to the mannerff of the extstoice 
of each part, no less than with respect to the self-ex- 
istence of the whole. Thus the opinion of Spinoza, 
when expressed plainly and conMstently, comes evi- 
dently to this ; that the material world, and every 
part of it, with the order and manner of being of 
each part, is the only self-existent, or necessarily -ex- 
isting being. And now, consequently, he must of 
necessity amrm all the conclusions which 1 have be- 

* Locia sapra citatts. 

tDeum nnn operari eK libertate voluntatis. Prop. SZ. corol. I. 
et scholium ad prop. 17. 

$ Una substantia non |>otest p rod uci ab alia Eubstantia. Prop. 6. 

II Res, nullp alio niodo, neque alio ordine, a Deo produd potuerunt 
quam products sunt. Prop. S3. 

S PrtEter Deiim nulla dari, neque concipi potest substantia. Prop. 
J*. ' 

•• Deum nnn operari ex libertate voluntatis. Prop. 82. eorol. 1. 

+t Nullo alio modo, neque ordine, &c, ,,i|^. 
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fore Bhown to follow demonstrably from that opin- fbop. 
ion. ■ He cannot possibly avoid affirming, that ^^^- 
it is a contradiction, (not to the perfections of God, ' ' 
for thatis mere senseless cant and amusement in him 
who maintains that there is but one substance in the 
universe ; but he must affirm that it is in itself and 
in terms a contradictimi,) for any thin^ to be, or 
to be ima^ned, in any respect otherwise than it 
now is. He must say it is a contradiction, to suppose 
the number, or figure, or or&er of the several parts of 
the world, could possibly have been different from 
what they now are. He must say, motion is neces- 
sarily of itself, and consequently that, it is a contra- 
diction in terms to suppose any matter to be at rest ; 
or else he must affirm, (which is rather the more ab- 
surd of the two, as may appear from what has been 
already said in. proof ofthe second general head of 
this diseourse \* and yet he has chosen to affirm it ;) 
that motion, as a dependent being, has been eter- 
nally communicated from one piece of matter to 
another, withoot having at all any original cause of 
its bang, either within itself (h: from without, which, 
with other the like consequences touching the ne- 
cessity of the existence of things, (the very mention 
of which is a suffidei\t confutation of any opinion 
th^ follow from,) do, as I have said, unavoidably 
follow from the fore-mentioned opinion of Spinoza. 
And consequently, that opinion, viz. that the uni- 
verse, or whole world, is the self-existent or necessari- 
ly-existing being, is demonstrated to be false. 
. I have, in this attempt to show that the material 
world cannot possibly be the first and original being, 
uncreated, independent, and self-existent, design- 
edly omitted the argument usually drawn from the 
supposed absolute impossibility, in the nature ofthe 
thing itself, of the world's being eternal, or having 

* Corpui motuni, vel quiescena, ad motum vel quietem determi- 
Dari debiiit ab alio corpore, quod etiam ad motum vel qitietum de- 
terminattun fuit ab alio, et illud iteruni ab alio, et sic io infinituain 
Par. II. prop. 13. lemma S. '8''^ 
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PROP* existed through an infinite sucoes^on of time ; and 
"^ t^is I have done for the two following reasons. 
Of the opi. **'• Because the question between us and the 
niaa con- atheists 18 not whether the world can possibly have 
Ste"etwnr. ^*^^^^ etemal, but whether it can possibly be the ori- 
tur of iiw ginat, independent 8el£«xisting beine ? — which is a 
world. ygjy difierent question. For many, who have affirm- 
ed the one, have still utterly denied the other. And 
almost all the ancient philosophers, that held the eter- 
tiity of the world, In whote authority and reasons our 
modem atheists do so greatly boast and triumph, 
defended that their opinion by such arguments as 
show pHnly that they did by no means thereby in- 
tend to assert that the mateiial world was the ori- 
ginal, independent, self-existing being, in opposition 
to the helief of the existence of a supreme all-govern- 
ing mind, which is the notion of God. So that the 
driers <rf the being of God have no iq^nnei of ad- 
vantage from that opinion of the eternity of the 
world, even supposing it could not be disproved. 
Almost all the old philost^hers, I say, who held the 
eternity of the world, did not thereby mean (at least 
their arguments do not tend to prove) that it was 
indepenaent and self-existent ; but their arguments 
are wholly levelled, either to prove barely that some- 
thing must needs be eternal, and that the universe 
could not possibly arise out of nothing absolutely 
and without cause ; which is all that Ocellus Lu- 
canus's arguments amount to : or else that the 
world is an etemal and necessary effect, flowing from 
the essential and immutable energy of the divine na- 
ture ; which seems to have been Aristotle's pphiion : 
■or else that the world is an eternal voluntary emana- 
lion from the all' wise and supreme cause ; wliiclt was 
the opinion of many of Plato's followers. None of 
which opinions or argunnents will in the least help out 
our modem athebts; who wouldexcludesupreme mind 
and intelligence out of the universe. For, however 
the opinion of the eternity of the world is really in- 
con^stent vtrith the belief of its being created in time. 
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yetso^aD^as the defenders of that opinion, either erop. 
did not think it inconsistent with the belief of th e ^^'' 
world's being the effect and work of an eternal, all- 
wise, and all-powerful mind ; or at.least could defend 
that opinion, by such arguments only as did tiot in 
the least prove the self-existence or independency of , 
the world, but most of them rather quite the con- 
trary ; it is with the greatest injustice and unreason- 
ableness in the world, that modern atheists (to whose 
purpose the eternity or non-.etemity of the world 
would signify nothing, unless at the same time the 
existence and sovereienty of eternal intelligence or 
mind were likewise disproved,) pretend either the 
authority or the reasons of these men to be on their 
ude. 

Ocellus Lucanus, one of the ancientest assertns 
of the eternity of the world, (whose antiquity-and 
authority* Mr Blunt opposes to that of Moses,) in 
delivering his opinion, speaks, indeed, like one that 
believed the material world to he self-existent ; as^ 
sertingif that it is- utterly incapable' either of gene- 
ration or corruption, of {jepnning or end ; that it is 
of itself eternal and perfect, and. permanent for ever, 
and that the frame and parts of the world must needs 
he eternal as well as the substance and matter of the 
whole. But when he comes to produce his argui- 
ments or reasons for his opinion, they are either so 
very absurd and ridiculous, that even any atheist in 
this age ought to be ashamed to repeat them ; as when 
he attempts to prove :|: that the world must needs he 

" Oracles of Beason ; Lett«- to Mr Gildon, p. 216. 

lUajtMj ii/rii ig 'kkitS duiiSt hri Mi aSittxi^\i, xal imiumi rk v&im 

'All Imt rS jiitt/ui, imyxaSn xal ret //ipl aurn! omntaMn, Aiyu b 
pipi tCipivb, yfit, &c. Ocell. Lucan. Utjl f^i eu imrrit ^inuf. 

iTiSiafXffXai Ardurtinn oiitf^/uMVC xoj T^cxMJoiuf nftvrau, Uri 
Aytrnine i itifffiiK JuU di^iofnt tjn yA^ rw ffx^fMnt liia,Kiiiii«Jintli 

ih,Goot^le 
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PHOP. eternal, withoutbeginning or end, because both its fi- 
"^ gore and motion are a circle, which has neither be^n- 
ning nor end: or else they are such arcrutnents as prove 
only, what no man ever really denied, viz, that some- 
thing Inust needs be -eternal, because it is impossible 
for every thing to arise out of nothing, or to rail into 
nothing; as when he says* that the world must 
have been eternal, because it is a contradiction for 
the universe to have had a beginning, since, if it had 
a beginning, it roust have been causal by some other 
thing, and then it is not the universe. To which 
one argument all that he says in his wbtde book is 
plainly reducible. So that it is evident all that he 
really proves, is only this : that there must needs be 
an eternal being in the universe ; and not, that mat- 
ter is self-existent, in opposition to intelligence and 
mind. For, all that he asserts about the absolute neces- 
aty of the order and parts of the world, is confessedly 
most ridiculous ; not at all proved by the arguments 
he alleges; and in some passages of this very book, 
as well as in other ftagm^its, be himself supposes, 
and is forced expressly to confess, that, however eter- 
nal and necessary every thing in the world be ima- 
^ned to be, yet even that necessity must flow from 
an eternal and intelligent mind,f the necessary per- 
fections of whose nature are the caused of the harmony 

&c Ibid. 

Tkui Imnitated : NftJ, that the figure, motion, &c. tberei^, «re 
wilhout beginning and end j thereby it plainly appears, that the 
world admitieth neither production nor dissolution. For the figure 
is spherical, and consequently on every side equal, and therefore 
without beginning or ending. Also the motion is circular, &c. 
Oracleaof Reason, p. 315. 

, " 'Aytrntrif ri «Si.— ij I y&f ytytfi hiAo t^irffi roU muir6( Itn^— 
Tiyi^ «ar ^ii^Miw M «£(» yhtrai, xal rme /t K &duiiaTt>~—'Bxri( 
yig nS narrie, ob^v. OceU. Ibid. 

T Ti AanlttiTm %doi /Ml, tutl Xfyw i^ *ai i^ufgw. Oc^ ■ Lhc> de 
leg.Fragm. 

X tuA^ rU tUOftct a^utua, t^^tnn S dims i Qik. /iU* • 

n.,i,,,nh,GoOt^le 
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and beauty of the world, and particularly of men's pkop. 
having* faculties, organs of sense, appetites, &c. fit- '"• . 
ted even to final causes. 

Aristotle, likewise, was a great asserter indeed of 
tlie eternity of the world ■, but not in opposition to 
the belief of the being, or of the power, wisdom, or 
goodness of God. On the contrary, he for no other 
reason asserted the world to be eternal, but because 
he funded that such an effect must needs eternally 
proceed from such an eternal cause. And so far was 
he from teaching that matter is the first and (»iginal 
cause of all things, that, on the contrary, he every- 
where expressly describes God to be an intelligent 
being ;f incorporeal ;| the first mover of all things,]) 
himself immoveable ; and affirms, that $ if there were 
nothing but matter in the world, there would be no 
orifpnu cause, but an infinite progression of causes, 
which is absurd- 

As to those philosophers who taught plainly and 
expressly that matter was not only eternal, but also 
self-existent and entirely independent, co-existing 
from eternity with God, independently, as a second 
prinriple, I have already shown the impossibility of 
this opinion, at the entrance upon the present head 
of discourse, where I proved that matter could not 
possibly be self-existent : and I shall further demon- 
strate it to be &lse, when I come to prove the unity 
of the self-existent being. 

Plato, whatever his opinion was about the original 
matter, very largely and fully declares his sentiments 
about the formation of the world, viz. that it was 
composed and framed by an intelligent and wise - 
God. And there is no one of all the andent philo- 



* lUc Mtftft *al rd 'Ogyava *ui ret; i^^ut v«i CmC ifio/tiioK, &f 
%<£*(»£> oix ■i^'^c ^'"'°- ^^Mtu ftvuCiCtiMt, AMa, &c. Idem, Ili^ r^t 
rm *caTie ^(Matt. t N«u£. 

} &Af &i<iitafwiMifnn. Diog~ m yUa Aritlol. 

II Ti *pini xikSt, imintm. drulat. Melaph 

i*i rUt ofx^t AfX^ Ibid.^ i CitH>c^le 
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PROP. sophefSf who does in all hU writings speak so excd- 
'f^' l ently and worthily* as he, concerning the nature and 
' ' ' attributes of God. Yet as to the time of the world's be- 
ginning to be formed, be seems to make it indefinite, 
when, he says + the world must needs be an eternal 
resemblance of the eternal idea. At least bia follow- 
ers afterward so understood and explained it, as if, 
by the creation of the world, was not to be under- 
stood a creation in time ;J but only an order of na- 
ture, causality and dependence, that is, that the will 
of God, and his power of acting, being necessarily as 
eternal as bis essence,^ the effects of that will and 

• 'OnWfHe w/ irrailgTaJit rS trams. 

*0 yjjy, mpvUa, xaJ &'i(, xal iratrti t& cv igmi^ juti ri h (E3mi xal 
hri yTif aawira, igyaediMro;. De Republ. lib. 10. 

t Tliiffa wi&yxti riili iiAisiJ/n, iix6ia rrri( (7mw. Plato in ^mteo. 
WMch words being very imperfect ia our copies of the original, are 
thus rendered by Cicero : Si ergo generatus [est mundus ;2 "(^ >d 
cffectus est, quod ratione sapientiaque comprehend! tur, atque immu- 
tabili EBtemitate continetur. Ex quo efHcitur, ut ait necesse hunc 



quem cernimua mundum, simulacrum eeternum esse alicujua Kter- 
ni. Cic. de Univers. 

i Nma o^ Jiitpiis i7wu, eCix ^ Xt^'V ^g^"^ ninw SEnw, aM^ (ri i itia- 
fUK «a^ Mu iarl, puau <riinga( ixiJMt xai Surmi rim. Plotinut^ 

Qui aut«m a Deo quidem factum fatentur, non tamen eum Tolunt 
temporis habere, sed sue creationis initium ; ut, modo quodam vix 
intelligibilt, semper sit factus. AugHslm. de Civil. Dei, lib. 11. 
cap. ♦. - 

De mundo, et de bis quos in mundo deos a Deo Factos acribit 
Plato, apertissime dicit eos esse cepisse, et habere initium.— -—Ve- 
rum id quomodo intelligent, invenerunt {^Platonici H non esse hoc 
videlicet temporis, sed substituttonis initium. Ibid. lib. 10, cap, 31. 

Sed mundum quidem fuisse semper, philosophia auctor est ; con- 
ditore quidem Deo, sed non ex tempore. Macrob. in Somn- Sap. 
Ub. i. cap. 10. 

^>|fW(lW pat! 7^ in JwtSrimg airmv ri ffS^iMt f%( bx^^vh «u5j lyinrou' 
llidXffMi S rju auiiLori ri axia, xaJ ab^ i/xiri/us' Sra Hj xoJ fSi 6 Kie/Los 
va^axakiAriiii, isri rp 0iou &iri^ Svn; alirp rou iTreu, xal auiiaj'ii6i iffri 
Tf> Bif , ixcTi & xaJ iiL&TiiMt. Zacharire Scholail. IXtpKtai. 

Sicut enim, inquiunt I^PIatoniei,] si pes ex astemitate semper fuio- 
set in pulvere, semper ei subesuet vestigium ; quod tamen vesti^- 
umacalcante factum nemo dubitaiet; nee alterum altera priuaesset 
quamvis alteram ab altero factum esset : Sic, inquiunt, et mundus 
atque ; in illo dii creati, et semper ilierunt, semper existente qui Te- 
ch; et tamen facti sunt,— jJt^utfinJe CiM(af«Z)«. Iib.l0. cap.Sl. 
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power might be supposed coeval to the will and prop. 
power themselves ; in the same manner as light ^^}^ 
would eternally proceed from the sun, or a shadow 
from the interposed hody, or an impression from an 
imposed seal, if the respective causes of these effects 
were supposed eternal. 

From all which, it plainly appears how little rea- 
son modern atheists have to boast either of the au- 
thority or reasons of those andent philosophers who 
held the eternity of the world. For since these men 
neither proved, nor attempted to prove, that the ma- 
terial world was original to itself. Independent or 
self-existing, but only that it was an eternal effect 
of an eternal cause, which is God, it is evident that 
this their opinion, even supposing it could by no 
means be refuted, could afford no manner of advan- 
tage to the cause of atheists in our days, who, ex- 
cluding supreme mind and intelligence out of the 
universe, would make mere matter and necessity the 
original and eternal cause of all things. 

Sdly. The other reason why (in this attempt to 
prove that the material world cannot possibly be the 
first and original being, uncreated, independent and 
self-exiatent,) I have omitted the argument usually 
drawn from the supposed absolute impossibility of 
the world's being eternal, or having existed through 
an infinite succession of time, — is, because that argu- 
ment can never be so stated as to be of any use in 
convincing or affecting the mind of an atheist, who 
must not be supposed to come prepared beforehand 
with any transcendent idea of the eternity of God. 
For since an atheist cannot be supposed to believe 
the nice and subtile (and indeed unintelligible) dis- 
tinerions of the schools, it is impossible by this 
^gument bo to disprove the possibility of the eterni- 
ty of the world, but that an atheist will understand 
it to prove equally against the possibility of any 
thing'sheing eternal; and,consec[uently,that it proves 
nothing at all, but is only a difficulty arising from 
our not being able to comprehend adequate^ the 
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PROP, notion of eternity. That the material world is not 
^^^ self-existent or necessarily-existing, but the product 
of some distinct superior agent, may (as I have al- 
ready shown) be strictly demonstrated by bare rea- 
son against the most obstinate atheist in the world. 
But the time when the world was created, or whether 
its creation was, properly speakii^, in time, is not 
so easy to demonstrate strictly by bare reason, (as 
appears from the opinions of many of the ancient phi- 
losophers concerning that matter ;) but the proof of 
it can he taken only from revelation. To endeavour 
to prove, that there cannot possibly be any such 
thing as infinite time or space, from the impossibility 
of an addition* of finite parts ever composing or ex- 
hausting an infinite ; or from the imaginary inequa- 
" lity of the number of years, days, and hours, that 
would be contained in the one ; or of the miles, 
yards, and feet, that would be contained in the other ; 
is supposing infinites to be made up of numbers of 
finites ; that is, it is supposing finite quantities to 
be aliquot or constituent parts of infinite ; when 
indeed they are not so, but do all equally, whether 
great or small, whether many or few, bear the very 
same proportion to an infinite, as mathematical points 
do to a line, or lines to a superficies, or as moments 
do to time ; that is, none at all. So that, to argue 
absolutely against the possibility of infinite space or 
time, merely from the imaginary inequality of the 
numbers of their finite parts, which are not proper- 
ly constituent parts, but mere nothings in propor- 
tion, — is the very same thing as it would be to argue 
against the possibility of the existence of any deter- 
minate finite quantity, from the ima^nary equality 
or inequality of the number of the mathematical 
lines and points conttuned therein ; when indeed 
neither the one nor the other have {in propriety of 
speech) any number at all, but they are absolutely 
without number ; neither can any given number or 

" Cudworth's System, p. 6*3. .-. , 
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quantity be any aliquot or constituent part of in- peop. 
finitCt or be compared at all witti it, or bear any kind ^^' 
of proportion to tt ; or be the foundation o£ any ar> 
gument in any question concerning it. 

IV. What the substance or essence of that being, The «- 
whidi is self-exiatenti or necessarily-existing, is, we ^^"^^i^.* 
bare no idea ; neitho: is it at all possible for us to ent Being 
comprehend it That there is such a being aetu- ^^J"* 
ally existing without us, we are sure (as I have al- 
ready shown) by strict and undeniable demonstra- 
tion. Also what it is not, that is, that the material 
world is not it, as modem atheists would have it, 
has been already demonstrated. But what it is, 
I mean as to its substance and essence, this we are 
infinitely unable to comprehend. Yet this does not 
m the least diminish the eertiunty of the demonstra- 
tion of its existence. For it is one thing to know 
certainly that a being; exists ; and another, to know 
what the essence of that being is. And the one 
may be capable of the strictest demonstration, when 
the other is absolutely beyond the reach of all our 
fiicnlties to understand. A blind or deaf man has 
infinitely more reason to deny the being, or the 
possilnHty of the being, of light or sounds, than any 
atheist can have to deny, or doubt of the existence 
of God : For the one can, at the utmost, have no 
ether proof but credible testimony, of the existence 
of certain things, whereof it is absolutely impossible 
that he himself should frame any manner of idea, not 
wily of their essence, but even of their effects or pro- 
perties ; but the othermay, with the least use of his 
reason, be assured of the existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing, by undeniable demcmstration ; and may also 
certainly know abundance of its attributes, (as ' shall 
be made appear in the following propositions,) thoush 
its substance or essence be entirely incomprehensible. 
Wherefore nothing can be more unreasonable and 
weak, than for an atheist upon this accoimt to deny 
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PROF, the being of God, merely because his weak andfinite 
__i^^ understanding cannot frame to itself any adequate 
notion of the substance or essence of that first and 
supreme cause. We are utterly ignorant of the sub- 
stiuice or essence of all other things ; even of those 
things which we converse most femiliarly with, and 
think we understand best. There is not sO mean 
and contemptible a plant or animal, that does not 
confound the most enlarged understanding upoa 
earth ; nay, even the simplest and plainest of all 
inanimate beings have their essence or substance 
hidden from us in the deepest and most impenetrable 
obscurity. How weak then and foolish is it, to raise 
objections against the being of God from the incom- 
prehensibleness of his essence ! And to represent it 
as a strange and incredible thing, that there should 
exist any incorporeal substance, the ess^ice of which 
we are not able to comprehend ! As if it were not 
far more strange, that there should exist numberless 
objects of our senses, things subject to our daly in- 
quiry, search, and examination, and yet we not be 
able, no not in any measure, to find out the real 
essence of any one even of the least of these thingSi 
Nevertheless, it is very necessary to observe here, 
by the way, that it does not at all from hence follow, 
that there can possibly be, in the unknown substance 
or essence of God, any thing contradictory to our 
dear ideas. For, as a blind man, though be has no 
idea of light and colours, yet knows certunly and 
infallibly that there cannot possibly be any kind of 
Jight which is not Ught, or any sort of colour which 
is not a colour ; so, uiough we have no idea of the 
substance of God, nor in&ed of the substance of any 
other being ; yet we are as infallibly cert^n th^ 
there cannot possibly be, either in the one or the 
other, any contradictory modes or properties as if 
we had the clearest and most distinct idea of them. 
From what has been said upon this head> we may 
observe, 
orinfinite Ist. The weakness of such as have presumed to 
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imagine infinite space to be a just representation or prop. 
adequate idea of the essence of the supreme cause. ^'^^ 
This is a weak imagination, arising from hence, that — — — 
men, using themselves to judge ofall things by tieir 
senses only, fancy spiritual or immaterial substances, 
because they are not objects of their corporeal senses, 
to be, as it were, mere nothings ; just, as children 
imagine au*, because they cannot see it, to be mete 
emptiness and nothing. But the fallacy is too gross 
to deserve being insisted upon. There are perhaps 
numberless substances in the world, whose essences 
are as entirely unknown and impossible to be repre- 
sented to our imaginations, as colours are to a man 
that was bom blind, or sounds to one tjiat has been 
always deaf. Nay, there is no substance in the 
world, of which we know any thing further than 
only a certran number of its properties or attributes ;- 
of which we know fewer in some things,and in others 
more. Infinite space is nothing else but abstract 
immensity or infinity, even as infinite duration is 
abstract eternity. And it would be just as proper, 
to say that eternity is the essence of the supreme 
cause, as to say, that immensity is so. Indeetf, th^ 
seem both to be but modes of an essence or substance 
incomprehensible to us; and when we endeavour 
to represent the reel substance. of any being what- 
soever in our weak imaginations, we shall find our- 
selves in like manner deceived. 

Sdiy. From hence appears the vanity of the school- p" »•»- ^ 
men, who, as in other matters, so in their disputes l^^^l^!*" 
about the self-existent being, when they come attDca. 
what they are by no means able to comj»'ehend or 
explain, lest they should seem ignorant of any thing, 
they give us terms of art, and words of amusement, 
mere empty sounds, which, under pretence of ex- 
jduning the matter before them, have really no man- 
ner of idea or signification at all. Thus, when they 
tell us concerning the essence of God, that he is 
pm-us actus, mera Jbrma, and the like^ d.ther the 
words have no meaning, and dgnify nottung > <^ i . 
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PROF, else they express only the perfection of his power- 
^' ajid other attributes ; which is not what these 



' men intend to express by them. 

Thitibe V. Though the substance or essence of the self- 
**"^"*' ^^t^**' being is in itself absolutely incomprehens- 
muiibe* ible to us ; yet many of the essential attributes of 
ttttati his nature are strictly demonstrable, as well as his 
existence. Thus, in the first place, the self-existent 
bdng must of necessity be etem^. The ideas of 
eternity and self-existence are so closely connected, 
that, because something must of necessity be eternal 
independently and without any outward cause of its 
being, therefore it must necessarily be self-existent ; 
and, because it is impossible but something must be 
self-existent, therefore it is necessary that it must like- 
wise be eternal. To be self-existent, is (as has been 
already shown,) to exist by an absolute necessi^ 
in the nature of the thing itself. Now this neces- 
8it)t being absolute, and not depending upon any 
thing external, must be always un^terably the 
same ; nothing being alterable but what is capable 
of being aflFected by somewhat without itself. That 
being, tnerefore, which has no other cause of its ex- 
istence but the absolute necessity of its own nature, 
must of necessity have existed from everlasting, 
without beginning ; and must of necessity exist to 
everlasting without end. 
or the As to the manner of this eternal existence : it is 
mwroM^ manifest, it herein infinitely transcends the manner 
viDg die of the existence of all created beings,' even of such 
rteraity of 45 shall cxist for ever ; that whereas it is not possible 
fw their finite minds to comprehend all that is past, 
or to understand perfectly all things that are at pre- 
sent, much l^s to know all that is future, or to 
have entirely in their power any thing that is to 
come ; but their thoughts, and knowledge, and power 
must of necessity have degrees, and periods, and be 
successive and transient as the things themselves. 
The eternal supreme cause,ontbecontrar^,(supposing 
him to be an intdUigent being, which wiU hereafter 
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be proved in the sequel of this discourse,) must of prop. 
necessity have such a perfect, independent, and un- ^' 
changeable comprehension of all things, that there 
can be no one point or instant of his eternal duration, 
wherein all things that are past, present, or to come, 
■will not be as entirely known and represented to him 
In one single thought or view ; and all things present 
end future be equally entirely in bis power and direc- 
tion as if there was really no- succession at all, but 
all things were actually present at once. Thus far 
we can speak intelligibly concerning the eternal du- 
ration of the self-existent being ; and no atheist can 
say this is an impossible, absurd, or insufficient ac- 
count. It is, in tlie most, proper and intelligible 
sense of the words, to all the purposes of excellency 
and perfection, interminabilis vitcB iota simul etper- 
Jecta possessio ; the entire and perfect possession of 
an endless life. 

Others have supposed that the difference between With «- 
the manner of the eternal existence of the supreme Jj*" '° 
cause, and that of the existence of created beings, 
is this : that, whereas the latter is a continual tran- 
sient succession of duration, the former is one point 
or instant comprehending eternity, and wherein all 
things are really co-existent. But this distinction I 
shall not now insist upon, as being of no use in the 
present dispute, because it is impossible to prove 
and explain it in such a manner as ever to convince 
an atheist tliatthereis any thing in it; and besides, as, 
on the one hand, the schoolmen nave indeed generally 
chosen to defend it, so, on the other hand,* there are 

* Cnicem ingenio Ggere, ut rem capiat fugientem captum.— Tam 
fieri non potest, ut instans ^temporis^ coexistant rei succesaivee, quam 
impoEsibile est punctum coexistcre ^coeihlendx^ linem. Lusus 

meniR non intellectormn cerborum. — Gaisend. Phytic, lib. I. 

I shall not trouble you with the inconsistent and unintelligible 
notions of the schoolmen ; that it \jke elernitr/ of Cad] is duralio 
tola ihnul, in which we are not to conceive any siiccession, but to 
imagine it an instant. We may as well conceive the immensity of 
Ooil to be a point, as his eternity to be an instant.— And how uiat 
can be together, which must necessarily be imagined to be co-exist> , 
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PROP, many learned men, of far better understanding and 
vt. judgment, who have rejected and opposed it. 

That the VI. The self-existent Being must of necessity be 
Mi^^b^inlt" infinite and omnipresent The idea of infinity or im- 
muM be mensity, as well as of eternity, is so closely connected 
•nd'omni. ^'^^ *^** of self-existencc, that, because it is impos- 
PKMDt. Bible but something must be hifinite independently 
and of itself, ( for else it would be impossible there 
should be any infinite at all, unless an effect could be 

Eerfecter than its cause,)therefore it must of necessity 
e self-existent : and because something must of ne- 
cessity be self- existent, therefore it is necessary that 
it must likewise be infinite. To be self-existent (as 
has been already shown,) is to exist by an absolute 
necessity in the nature of the thing itself. NoNf, 
this necessity being absolute in itself, and not de- 
pending on any outwanl cause, it is evident it 
must be everywhere as well as always, unalterbly 
the same. I'or a necessity, which is not everywhere 
the same, is pl^nly a consequential necessity only, 
depending upon some external cause, and not an ab< 
solute one in its own nature ; for a necessity absolute- 
ly such in itself, has no relation to time or place.or any 
thing else. Whatever therefore exists by an absolute 
necessity in its own nature^ must needs be infi^nife 
as well as eternal. To suppose a finite being to be 
self- existent, is to say that it is a contradiction for 
that being not to exist, the absence of which may 

ent to GuccessioDS, let them that can, conceive. — Archhithop Tii' 
lolson, vol.7, term. IS. 

Others say, G od sees and knows future things, by the presentktIU 
ty and co-existenee of all things in eternity ; foF they say, that fif 
ture things are actualfy present and existing to G^od, though not ur 
mentiira propria, yet in mmtura aliena. The schodmen have much 
nore of this jargon and eandng l^iguage. I envy no man the un' 
derstanding these phrases; but tome they seem to signify nothing, 
but to have been words invented by idle and conceited men, which 
a great many ever since, kst they shodd seem to be ignorant, 
would seem to understand. But I wonder most, that men, when 
Ihey have aniueed and puzzled themselves and others with hard 
words, should call this explaiuDg ibvagflf^drckbukop Tillotiwi, 
wl 6. term. 6. 
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yet be conceived without a contradiction ; which is ^op. 
the greatest absurdity in the world. For if a being ___j^ 
can,withant a contradictiM], be absent from one place, 
it may, without a contradiction, be absent likewise 
from another place, and from all places: and what- 
ever necessity it may have of existing, must arise 
from some external cause, and not absolutely from 
itself; and, consequently, the being cannot be aelf- 
existent. 

From hence it follows, 

1st. That the infinity of the self-existent being 
must be an infinity of fulness as well as of immen- 
sity ; that is, it must not only be without lin;iits, but 
also without diversity, defect, or interruption : For 
instance; could matter be supposed boundless it 
would not therefore follow that it was in this com- 
pete sense infinite; because, though it had no limits, 
yet it might liave within itself many assignable va- 
cuittes. But whatever is self-existent, must of ne- 
cessity exist absolutely in every place alike, and be 
equally present every where ; and consequently must 
have a true and absolute infinity, both of immen- 
sity and fulness. 

2dly, From hence it follows, that the self-existent 
being must be a most simple, unchangeable, incorrup- 
tible oeing; without parts, figure, motion, divisibility^ 
or any other such properties as we find in matter. 
For ^1 these things do plainly and necessarily imply 
finitenSss in their very notion, and are utterly incon- 
sistent with complete infinity. Divisibility is a sepa* 
ration of parts, real or mental: meaning, by mental 
separationi not barely a partial apprebendmg, (for 
space, for instance, whtcli is absolutely indivisible. 
and inseparable, either really or mentally, may yet- 
be partially apprehended ;*) but a removing, disjoin- 
ing or separating of parts one fi-om another, even so 

' Ordo partium Spadi eat Immutabins ; moveantur lue de locU 
mis, et movetmntur (at Ita dicam) de fleipsis. Newton. Ptiadp. 
Sdiol. ftd definit 8. ' ,.. , 
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FROp. much as in the ima^ation. And any such s^Mira- 
^^' Hon or removing pfparts, one from another, is re^y 



' (M* mentally a setting of bounds ; either of which 
destroys intinity. Motion, for the same reason, im- 
plies Bnitmess ; and to have parte, properly speaking, 
signifies either difference and diversity of existence, 
frhich is inconsistent with necessity ; or else it sig- 
nifies divisibility, real or mental as before, which 
is inconsistent with complete infinity. Corruption, 
change, or any alteration whatsoever, implies motion, 
separation of parts, and finiteness. And any manner 
of compoMtion, in opposition to the most perfect . 
simplicity, signifies dmerence and diversity in the 
manner of existence, which is inconsistent with ne- 
cessity. 
Of the It is evident, thereftnre, that the self-existent being 

mwiBer o/ must be infinite in the strictest and most complete 
viog the sense. But as to the particular manner of his being 
IrfG^"'' infipite or everywhere present, in opposition to the 
manner of created things being present in such or 
such finite places; this is as impossible for our finite 
understandings to comprehend or explain, as it is f(»r 
us to form an adequate idea of infinity. Yet that the 
thing is true, th^it he is actually omnipresent, we are 
as certain as we are that there must something be infi- 
nite,which nomanwho has thought upon these things 
at all ever denied. The schoolmen, indeed, have 
presumed to assert that the Immensity of God is a 
point, as his eternity (they think) is an instant. But 
this being altogether imintelligible, that which we 
can more safely affirm, and which no atheist can say 
is absurd, and which nevertheless Is sufiicient to all 
wise and good purposes, is this : that wh^eas all 
finite and creat^ bdngs can be present but in one 
definUe place at once, and corporeal beings even in 
that one place very imper&ctly and unequally, to any 
purpose of power or activity, only by the successive 
motion of different members and organs ; the Su- 
preme Cause, on the contrary, being an infinite and 
most simple essence, and comprehendii^ all things 
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perfectly in himself, is at all times equally present, ipsop. 
iMtb in iiis simple essence, and by the immediate and ^"' 
perfect exercise of all his attributes,, to every point 
of the boundless immensity* as if it were really all 
but one single point 

VII. The self-existent being must of necessity be Tbst the 
but one. This evidently foUows from his being j^^^^^^ 
BecesBarily-existent : for necessity absolute, in it-ingcanbe 
self, is simple and uniform and universal, without ''"' "'"*■ 
any possible difference, difibrmity, or variety what- 
soever : and all variety or difference of existence 
must needs arise from some external cause, and be 
dependent upon it, and propfirtionablc to the effi- 
ciency of that cause, whatsoever it be. Absolute 
necessity, in which there can be no variation in any 
kind or degree, cannot be the ground of existence 
of a number of beings, however similar and agreeing : 
because, without any other difference, even number 
is itself a manifest ditformity or inequality (if I may 
so speak) of efficiency or causality. 

Ji^in : To suppose two (or more) distinct beings 
existiDg of themselves, necessarily, and independent 
from each other, implies this plain contradiction; 
that each of them being independent from the other, 
they may either of them be supposed to exist alone, 
so that it will be no contradiction to imagine the 
other not to exist; and consequently neither of 
them* will be necessarily-existing. Whatsoever 
therefore exists necessarily, is the one simple essence 
of the self-exiBt«it being ; and whatsoever differ* 
fiwn that, is not net^ssarily-existing ; because in ab- 
solute necessity there can be no difference or di- 
versity of existence. Otho- bein^ there may be in- 
numerable, besides the one infinite self-existent: 
but no other being can be self-existent, because so 
it would be individually the same, at the same time 
that it is supposed to be different. 

* See this father explained, in tbe Answer to the First Letter 
»t tbc end of tliis book. i C'i(H)qIc 
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PROP. From hence it follows, 

^"' 1st. That the unity of God is atrue and real, not- 
Of the figurative unily. With which prime foundation of 
Trinity, natural religion, how the 8cript6re-doctrine of the 
Trinity perfectly agrees I have elsewhere endeavour* 
ed to show particularly, in its proper place. 
Tba im- 2dly. From hence it follows, that it is impossible 
S^yf^ there should be two different self-existent independ- 
depeadetit eut principles, 85 some philosophers have imagined ; 
pnncipiH. gmjjj ^ Q^ ^^^ matter. For, since self existence is 
necessary-existence, and since it is an express con- 
tradiction, (as has already been shown,) that two dif- 
ferent beings should each be necessarily-existing ; it 
evidently follows, thai it is absolutely impossible 
there should be two independent self-existent prin- 
ciples, such as G^ and matter. 
The errsT sdly. From hence we may observe the vanity, 
of SpioMst. foiiy^ ainj weakness of Spinoza ; who, because the 
self-existent being must necessarily be but one, con- 
eludes from thenccj* that the whole world, and every 
thing ccKitained therein, is one Uniform substance, 
eternal, uncreated, and necessary: whereas, just on 
the contrary, he ought to have concluded, that, be- 
cause all things in Uie world are very difl^rent one 
from another, and have all manner of variety, and all 
the marks of will and arbitrariness and changeable- 
ness, (and none of necessity) in them, being plainly 
fitted with very different powers to very different 
ends, and distinguished one from another by a 
diversity, not only of modes, but also of essential 
attributes, and consequently (so far as it is possible 
for us, by the use of our present faculties, to attdn 
any knowledge at all of them) of their substances 
themselves also ; therefore none of these things are 
necessary or self-existent, but must needs depend 
all upon some external cause, that is, on the one 
supreme, unchangeable, self-existent bdng. That 

*Una substantia non potest product ab alia. £<itc. par. I. projo. 6. 
Ad naturam substantiffl pertlnet existere. Prop. 7> 
Prteter Deum nulla dari, neque concipi potest substantia. Prop.li. 
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which led Spinoza into his foolish and destrucUve ™^' 
opinion, and on which alone all his argumentation is ' 

entirely built, is that absurd definition of substance,* ' 

that it is something, the idea of which does not 
depend on, or presuppose the idea of any other 
thing, from which it might proceed ; but includes 
in itself necessary-existence. Which definition is 
either false, and signifies nothing ; and then hi$ 
whole doctrine built upon it falls at once to the 
ground : Or, if it be true, then neither matter nor 
spirit, nor any finite being whatsoever, (as has been 
before shown,) is in that sense properly a substance, 
but (the ut) the self-existent being alone : and so 
it will prove nothing (notwithstanding all his show 
and form of demonstration,) to his main purpose, 
which was to make us believe that there is no such 
thing as power or liberty in the universe, but that 
every particular thingf in the world is by an absolute 
necessity just what it is, and could not possibly have 
been in any respect otherwise. Supposing, I say* 
his definition of substance to be true, yet even that ^ 
would really conclude nothing to his main pur- 
pose concaning the necessity of all things. For 
since, according to that definition, neither matter 
nor spirit, nor any finite beings whatsoever, are sub- 
stances, but only modes ; how will it follow, that, 
becati^ substance is self-existent, therefore all these 
modes are so too ? Why, because,^ from an infinite 
cause infinite effects must needsfollow. Very true,sup^ 
posing that infinite sel£«xistent cause not to be a vo^ 



• Per subaUntiam intelligo id quod in se est et per se concijH- 
tur; hoc est, id cujus coticeptus non indiget conceptu alteriius rel 
aquDformari debeat — Defimllo S. tohiek, presently after , he thus 
explaini : — Ad naturam substantiee pertinet existere ; hoc est, ipsiua 
essentia involvit necessario existentiam. Ethic. Par. I. prop. 7* 

t Res nullo alio modo, neque alio urdine, a Deo produci potue> 
runt quam products sunt.— Pro/i. 33> 

X Ex necessitate divioB nature, infinila infinitis modis (hoc est, 
omnia qus sub intellectum ioGnituia cadere possunt,} seqoe de> 
toit^iVp.16. , Gooc^le 
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prop; luntary, but a mere necessal-y agent, that is, no agent 
j^^^^^^ at all : and supposing also, that in mere necessity 
there could and must be ^I or any variety. Both 
which suppositions (in the present .argument) are 
the qtiestion begged : and what he »^erwards at- 
tempts to allege in proof of them, shall afterwards 
be considered in its proper place. 

That the- Till. The self-cxistcnt and original cause of all 
^'t^iDK '^'''K* must be an intelligent being. In this pro- 
muat be ia. position lies the main question between us and the 
tdiigent. atheists. For, that something must be self-exist- 
ent, and that that which is self-existent must ne- 
cessarily be eternal and infinite, and the original 
cause of all things, will not bear much dispute.— 
But all atheists, whether they hold the world to be 
of itself eternal both as to the matter and form, or 
whether they hold the matter only to be necessary 
and the form contingent, or whatever hypothesis 
they frame, have always asserted, and must main- 
tain, either directly or indirectly, that the self-exist- 
ent being is not an intelligent being, but eith^ 
pure unactive matter, or (which in other words is 
the very same thing) a mere necessary agent. For 
a mere necessary agent must of necessity dtber be 
plainly and directly in the grossest sense unint^- 
gent ; which was the andent atheist's notion of the 
Self-existent being : or else its intelligence (which is 
the assertion of Spinoza and some modems,) must be 
wholly separate from any power of will and choice ; 
which, in respect of any excellency and perfection, 
or indeed to any common sense, is tlie very same 
thing as no intelligence at all. 

Now, that the self-existent being is not such a 
blind and unintelligent necessity, but in tlie most 
fH'oper sense an understanding and really active 
being, does not indeed so obviously and directly 
appear to us by considerations a priori; because 
(through the imperfection of our faculties) we know 
not wherein intelligence consists, nor. can see the 
immediate and necessary connexion of it with self- 
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existence, &s -W« <hin that of eternity, infinit]', unity, fkop. 
&c. But, a posleriori, almost erery thing in the ^'"' 
world- demonstrates to us this great truth, and af- 
Jbrds undeniable arguments to prove that the world, 
and all things therein, are the cfieets of an intelli- 
gent and knowing t:anse. 

And \at. Since in general there are manifestly in Pmred 
things various kinds of powers, and very different S«'^tf 
exceUencies and degrees of perfection, it must needs perfection 
be, that, in the order of causes and effects, the cause j.^d'^g^ 
must always be more excellent than the effect : and order or 
consequently the self-existent being, whatever that""*^"^ 
be supposed to be.must of necessity (being the ori^n- ' " 
al of aU things) contain in itself the sum and highest 
degree of all the perfections of all things : not be- 
cause that which js self-existent must therefore have 
all possible perfections ; (for this, though most cer- 
tainly true in itself, yet cannot be so easily demon- 
strated a priori ;) but because it is impossible that 
any effect should have any perfection, which was 
not in the cause. For, if it had, then that perfection 
Would be caused by nothing ; which is a plain con- 
tradiction. Now an unintelligent being, it is evi- 
dent, cannot he indued with all the penections of 
all things in the world ; because intelligence is one 
of those perfections. All things, therefore, cannot 
arise from an unintelligent original; and consequent- 
ly' the self-existent being, must, of necessity, be in- 
tdligent. 

There is no possibility for an atheist to avoid the 
force of this argument any other way than by assert- 
ing one of these two things : either that there is no 
intelligent being at all in the universe ; or that in- 
telligence is no distinct perfection, but merely a 
composition of figure and motion, as colour and 
sounds are vulgarly supposed to be. Of the former 
of these assertions, every man's own consciousness 
is an abundant conjFutation. For they who contend 
that beasts are mere machines, have yet never pre- 
smned to conjecture that men are so too. A^ th«t. 
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PROP, the latter ass^tion (in which the mun strength of 
^^"' atheism lies,) is most absurd and impossible, shall 
be shown presently; though if that assertion cautd be 
supposed to be true, yet even still it would unavoid- 
ably follow,thattheseIf-existentbeine must needs be 
intelligent ; as shall be proved in my fourth argument 
upon uiis present head. In the meantime, that the 
assertion itself, viz. that intelligence is not any dis- 
tinct perfection, properly speaking, but merely a 
composition of unintelligent figure and motion ; that 
this assertion, I say, is most absurd and impossible, 
will appear from what shall be s^d in the ensuing 
argument. 
From the 2dty. Since in men in particular there is undenia- 
i^w'uiit ^^^ *'^*' power, which we call thought,- intelligence, 
uiDcru. consciousness, perception or knowlrage ; there must 
**^ '*^^ of necessity either have been from eternity, without 
any original cause at all, an infinite succession of 
men, whereof no one has had a necessary, but every 
one a dependent and communicated being ; or else 
these beings, indued with perception and conscious- 
ness, 'must at some time or other have arisen purely 
out of that which had no such quality as sense, per- 
ception, or consciousness; or else they must have been 
produced by some inteUigent superior being. There 
never was nor can be any atheist whatsoever, that 
can deny but one of these three suppositions must be 
the truth. If, therefore, the two former can be proved 
to be false and impossible, tlie latter must be owned 
to be demonstrably true. Now, that the first is im- 
possible, is evident from what has been already said 
m proof of the second general head of this dis- 
course ; and that the second is likewise impossible, 
may be thus demonstrated: If perception, or intelli- 
gence, be a distinct quality or perfection, and not a 
mere effect or composition of^ unintelligent figure 
tod motion, then beings indued with perception or 
consciousness can never have arisen purely out of 
that which had no such quality as perception or con- 
sdousness ; because nothing can ever give to another 
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any perfection, which it hath not either actually in prof. 
itaell, or at least in a higher degree. But perception y"'- 
or intelligence ia a distinct quality or perfection, and '"' 

not a mere effect or composition of unintelligent fi- 
gure and motion. 

First: If perception or intelligence be any real 
distinct quality, or perfection, ana not a mwe efffect 
or composition of unintelligent figure and motion, 
then brings indued with perception or consciousness 
can never possibly have arisen purely out of that 
whieh itself had no such quality as perception ot 
consciousness; because nothing can ever give to 
another any perfection which it hath not either ac- 
tually in itself, or at lease in a higher degree. This 
is very evident ; becausfe, if any thing could give to 
another any perfection which it has not itself, that 
perfection would be caused absolutely by nothing; 
which is a plain contradiction. If any one here re- 
plies, (as Mr Gildon has done* in a letter to Mt 
Blount,) that colours, sounds, tastes, and the like, 
arise from figure and motion, which have no such 
qualities in themselves ; or that figure, divisibility, 
mobility, and other qualities of matter, are confessed 
to be given from God, who yet cannot, without ex- 
treme blasphemy, be said to have any such qualities 
himself; and that therefore, in like manner, percep- 
tionf or intelligence may arise out of that wMch has 
no intelligence itself; the answer is very easy, — firsts 
that colours, sounds, tastes, and the liKe, are by no 
means effects arising from mere figure and motion ; 
there being nothing in the bodies fliemselves, the ob- 

* Oracles of Reason, p. 186. See also my Letter to Mr Dodwell. 
with several answers and replies concerning the natural immortality 
of the soul. 

+ If, with one of Cicero's dialogists, they would infer that the whole 
£of the world^ must have understanding, because some poitiotia 
of it are intelligent — we may retort with the other speaker in 
Cicero, that, by the same argument, the whole must be a coartier, a 
tnnsician, a dandne-master, or a philosopher, because many of the 
psm are Ench, Mr Tolaud's Letter ; isotioa essential to matter.' 
E M^le 
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PROP- i^cts of the senses, that has any manner of similitude 
^'^^ to any of these qualities; but theyare plainly thoughts 
^^^=^ or modifications of the mind itself, which is an intel- 
ligent being ; and are not properly caused, but only 
occasioned, by the impressions of figure and motion. 
Nor will it at all help an atheist, (as to the present 
question) though we should here make for him, (that 
we may allow him the greatest possible advanti^e,) 
even that most absurd supposition, that the mina it- 
self is nothing but mere matter and not at all an 
, immaterial substance. For, even supposing it to be 
mere matter, yet he must needs confess it to be such 
matter as is indued not only with figure and motion, 
but also with the quality of intelligence and percep- 
tion ; and consequently, as to the present question, 
it will sUU come to the same thing, that colours, 
sounds, and the like, which are not qualities of un- 
intelligent bodies, but perceptions of mind, can no 
more be caused by, or arise from mere unintelligent 
figure and motion, than colour can be a triangle, or 
sound a square, or something be caused by nothing. 
Secondly, as to the other part of the objection ; that 
figure, divisibility, mobility, and other qualities of 
matter, are (as we ourselves acknowledge) given it 
from God, who yet cannot, without extreme blasphe- 
my, be add to have any such qualities himself; and 
that therefore, in like manner, perception or intelli- 
gence may arise out of that which has no intelligence 
itself ; 'the answer is still easier : That figure, divisi- 
bility, mobility, and other such like qualities of 
matter, are not real, proper, distinct, and positive 
powers, but only negative qualities, deficiencies, 
or imperfections. And though no cause can com- 
municate to its effect any real perfection which it 
has not itself, yet the efiect may easily have many 
imperfections,deficien(nes,or negative qualities, whidi 
are not in "the cause. Though, therefore, figure, di- 
visibility, mobility, and the like, (which are mere 
negations, as all limitations and all defects of powen 
are,) mi^ be in the effect, and not in the cause ; yet 
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iotelliffence, (which I now suppose, and shall prove paop 
immediately, to be a distinct quality, and which n o ^"^' 
man can say is a mere negation,) cannot posaiUy be '' 

so. 

Having therefore thus demonstrated, that if per- 
ception or intelligence be supposed to be a distmct 
quality or perfection, (though even but of matter 
only, if the atheist pleases,) and not a mere effect 
or composition of unintelligent figure and motion ; 
then beings indued with perception or . conseious- 
ness can never have arisen purely out of that which 
had no such quality as perception or consciousness ; 
because nothing can ever give to another any perfec- 
tion which it has. not itself. It will easily appear, 
aecondly, that perception or intelligence is really 
such a distinct quality or perfection* and not possibly 
a mere effect or composition of unintelligent figure 
and motion ; and that for this plain reason, be- 
cause intelligence is not figure, and conscious- 
ness is not motion : For whatever can arise from^ 
or be compounded of any things, is still only those 
v«y things of which it was compounded. And if 
infinite compositions or divisions be made eternally* 
the things will still be but eternally the same ; and 
all their possible effects can never be any thing but 
repetitions of the same. For instance, all possible 
changes, compositions, or divisions of figure, are still 
nothing but figure ; and all possible compositions 
or effects of motion can eternally be nothing but 
mere motion. If, therefore, there e\'er was a time 
when there was nothing in the universe but matter 
and motion, there never could have been any thing 
else therein but'matter and motion. And it would 
have been as impossible there should ever have ex- 
isted any such thing as intelligence or consciousness, 
or even any such thing as light, or heat, or sound, 
M- colour, or any of those we call secondary qualities 
of matter, as it is now impossible for motion to be 
blue or red, or for a triangle to be transformed into 
a sound. That which has been apt to deceive men 
in this matter, is this ; that they imagine comr 
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PROP, pounds to be somewhat really difPerent from thsi 
vH'- of which they are compounded :' which is a very 
' great mistake. For all the things of which men so 

judge, either, if they be really different, are not 
compounds lior efiects of what men judge them to 
be, but &re something totally distinct ; as, when the 
vulgar think colours and sounds to be properties 
inherent in bodies, when indeed they are purely 
thoughts of the mind : or else, if they be really 
compounds and efiects, then they are not different, 
but exactly the same that ever they were ; as, when 
two triangles put together make a square, that 
square is still nothing but two triangles ; or when 
a square cut in halves makes two triangles, those two 
tiiangles are still only the two halves of a square ; 
or when the mixture of a blue and yellow powder 
makes a green, that green is still nothing but blue 
and yellow intermixed, as is plainly visible by the 
help of microscopes. And in short, every thing, by 
See m; composition, division, or motion, is nothing else but 
^u^DoA- *^^ ^^""y ^Bme it was before, taken either in whole 
well, •ith or in parts, or in different place or order. He there- 
^^^^fore that will affirm intelligence to be the effect of 
Ik a system of unintelligent matter in motion, must 

either affirm intelligence to be. a mere name or ex- 
ternal denomination of certain figures and motions, 
and that it differs from unintelligent figures and mo- 
tions, no otherwise than as a cirde or triangle differs 
from a square ; which is evidently absurd : or else he 
must suppose it to be a real distinct quality, arising 
from certain motions of a system of matter not in 
itself intelligent ; and then this no less evidently 
absurd consequence would follow, that one quality 
inherred in another ; for, in that case, not the sub- 
stance itself, the particles of whidi the system con-^ 
sists, but tiie mere mode, the particuliu' mode of 
motion and figure, would be intelligent. Mr. Hobbes 
seems to have been aware of this : and therefore, 
though he is very sparing, and as it were ashamed 
to speak out, yet finding himself pressed, in his own 
nundfWitli the^fficully ariongfroin the impossibility 
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oT sense or consdousness bang merely the e£&ct of prop. 
figure and motion, and it not fierving his purpose ^^"- 
at all, (were the thing never so possible.) to suppose =^==^ 
that God, by an immediate and voluntary act of his 
^mighty power indues certain systems of matter 
with consciousness and thought, (of which ofiinion I 
shall have occasion to speak something more here- 
afler,) be is forced* to have recourse to that pro- 
dij^ously absurd supposition that all matter, as matr 
ter, is indued not only with figure and a capadty 
of motion, but also with an actual sense of percep- 
tion ; and wants only the organs and memory of ani< 
mals to express its sensation. 

8dly. That the self-existent and original cause of From tha 
all things is an intelligent being, appears abundant- Jeautj.or- 
ly firom the excellent variety, order, beauty, and won- Bi»icau»« 
derfiil contrivance and fitness of all things in the ^'^"8* 
world to their proper and respective ends. This ar- bojIb, of 
gument has been so learnedly and fully handled Final 
both by ancient and modem writers, that I do but ji'l^j^ot 
just mention it, without enlarging at all upon it. I Lbe Wi«. 
shall only at this time make this one observation ; q^ -^ 
That, whereas Des Cartes and others have endea- iha Cre»- 
Toured to give a possible amount, (possible, did iMr'iiert 
say ? nay, indeed, a most impossible and ridiculous L*m'i 
account,) how the world might he forimed by the|^jjj** 
r laws of motion alone; they have, by so 



* Sdo fuisse philosophos quosdam, eosdernque viros doctos, qui 
corpora omnia sensu pnedita ease sustinuerunt ; nee video, si natu- 
ra sensionis in reactiooe sola coilocaretur, quoinodo refiitari possint. 
Sed etsi ex reactione ctiacn corporum alioram, phanUsma aliquod 
nasceretur, illud Umen, remoto objecto, statim cesaaret. Nam, 
ntai ad retinendum motuia impressum, etiam remoto objecto, apta 
habeant orgona, ut habent animalia ; ita tantum sentient, ut nun> 

qaam seDsisse se record en tui-.< Seniioni ergo, qus vulgo ita 

appellatur necessario adhsret memoria aliqua, &c. — Hobbet Phytic. 
cap.H&,tect. S. See also Nos. 2 and n of the Appendix to a Col- 
lection of papers which passed between Mr. L«ibnit2 and Dr. 
Clarke. 

tSeeMrBa]rle,^fmiIcawe>;and MrRaj^ofMe mtdtm^ 
CW i» the enatim ; aod Mr Deism's Pki/siah TMobgg- _. 

E-2 ■ KC_.(.H>^k 
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PEOP. Beemingly vast an undertaking, really meant no 
^'"- more flian to explain philosopoically how the in- 
' ■ ■ "'""animate part, that is, infinrtely the least considerable 
part of the world, might possibly have been framed, 
r'or ai to plants and animals, in which the wisdom 
of the Creator principally appears, they have never, 
in any tolerable manner, or with any the least ap- 
pearance of success, pretended to give an account 
now tbey were originally formed. In these things, 
matter and the laws of motion are able to do no- 
thing at all. And how ridiculous the Epicurean hy- 
pothesis is, of the earth producing them all at first 
by chance, (besides that, I think, it is now given up 
even by all atheists ;) appears from the late disco- 
very made in philosophy, that there is no such thing 
as equivocal generation of any the meanest animal 
or plant ; the sun, and earth and water, and all the 
powers of nature in conjunction, being able to do 
nothing at all towards the producing any thihg in- 
dued with so much as even a vegetable life. (From 
which most excellent discovery we may, by the 
way, observe the usefulness of natural and experi- 
mental philosophy, sometimes even in matters of 
religion.) Since therefore things are thus, it must 
unavoidably be granted (even by the most obstinate 
atheist,) either that all plants and animals are ori- 

finally the work of an intelligent being, and created 
y him in time ; or that, having been from eternity 
in the same order and method they are now in, they 
are an eternal effect of an eternal intelligent cause, 
€»ntinuaUy exerting his infinite power and wisdom ; 
or else, that, without any self-existent original at all, 
they have been derived one from another in an eter- 
nal succession, by an infinite progress of dependent 
causes. The first of tliese three ways is the conclu: 
sion we assert : the second, (so far as the cause of 
atheism is concerned,) comes to the very same 
thing : and the third I have already shown, (in my 
proof of the second general head of this discourse,) 
to be absolutely impossible, and a contradiction. 
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4fAfy. Supposing it was possible that the fonn of fror 
the world, and all the visible things contained there- ^'"- 
in, with the order, beauty, and exquisite fitness of ^^^^ 
their parts; nay, supposing that even intelligence origin«i of 
itself, with consciousness and thought, in aU the'""°°' 
beings we know, could possibly be the result or ef- 
iect CTmere unintelligent matter, figure, and motion ; 
(which is the most unreasonable and impossible sup- 
position in the world ;) yet even still there would , 
remain an undeniable demonstration, that the self- 
existent being, (whatever it be supposed to be,) 
must be intelligent. For even these principles them- 
selves [unintelligent figure and motion] could never 
have possibly existed without there had been before 
them an intelligent cause. I instance in motion >^ 
It is evident there is now such a thing as motion in 
the world; which either began at some time or 
other, or was eternal. If it began at any time, then 
the question is granted, that the first cause is an in- 
telligent being ; for mere unintelligent matter, and 
that at rest, it is manifest could never of itself begin 
to move. On the contrary, if motion was eternal, 
it was either etemally caused by some eternal intelli- 
gent being, or it must of itself be necessary and self- 
existent; or else, without any necessity in its own 
nature, tuid without any external necessary cause, it 
must have existed from eternity by an endless suc- 
cessive communication. If motion was eternally 
caused by some eternal intelligent being, this also 
is granting the question, as to the present dispute. 
If it was ^ itself necessary and self-existent, then it 
follows, that it must be a contradiction in terms to 
suppose any matter to be at rest : and yet at the 
same time, because the determination ot this self- 
existent motion must be every way at once, the ef- 
fect of it could be nothing else but a perpetual rest. 
Besides, (as there is no end of absurdities, when they 
once begin,) it must also imply a contradiction, to 
suppose that there might possibly have been ori^- 
nally more or less motion in the universe thao th^e 
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FBOP. actually was : irbich is so rerj absurd a oonseqtience, 
'^ that Spinoza himself, though he expressly asserts all 
'"' thincs to be necessary, yet seems awamed here • to 

speak out his opinion, or rather plainly contradicts 
himself in the question about the original of motion. 
But if it be said, lastly, that motion, ivitbout any 
- necessi^ in its own nature, and without any ext^- 
nal necessary cause, has existed from eternity, merely 
by an endless successive communication, as f Spi- 
noza, inconsistently enough, seems to assert : This 1 
have before shown, (in my proof of the second ge- 
neral proposition of this discourse,) to be a plain ooa- 
tradiction. It remains, therefore, that motion must 
of necessity be originally caused by something that 
is intelligent, or else there nerer could have been 
any such thing as motion in the world ; and ccmse- 
quentty the self-existent being, the original cause of 
all things, (whatever it be supposed to be,) mast of 
necessity be an intelligent being. 

From hence it folk>ws again, that the material 
world cannot possibly be the original self-exist«it 
being : F(»-, since the self-existent being is demon- 
strated to be intelligent, and the material world 
plainly is not so, it follows that the material world 
cannot possibly be self-existent. What some have 
fondly imagined concerning a soul of the world, 
if thereby they mean a created, -dependent bdng, 
signifies nothing in the present argument : But if 
they understand thereby sometliing necessary and 
sdf-existent, then it is nothing else but a false, cw- 
' rupt, and imperfect notion of God. 

That the IX. The self-eidstent and ori^nal cause of all 



* Spinoze Ethic Par. I, prop. 33, compared vith part II, 
prop. 13, lemma 3. 

t Corpus motum, vel quiescens, ad motum vei quietem determi- 
tiari debuit ab alio corpore, quod e^am ad motum vel quietem de- 
tenninatiim fuit ab alio, et illud itenun ab aUo, et uc in infinitnm.'^ 
Ethic, par. II, prop. 13, Umma 3. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOt^le 
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ibitigs, is.not a neceSRuy ttmxtt but a Mng indped ?|^p> 
with lihaty and choice. The contrary t*> this, pro- ' 
positvtn is the foundation andth? sum of whatSpi-Eeif-^sUt- 
DDza and his followers have asserted concerning the ^„,|^^, 
natuifa! of God. What reaf0ng ca ai^uments they free igent. 
haTe-oSered fox their (pillion I shall have occasion 
to oonsid^ briefly in ray proof of the proposition it^ 
self. The tsiith of which appears — 

Ist. In that it is. a necessary consequence of the Tina a iw. 
fOT^oing proposition'. For intelligence without li- ^'^'0^^ 
berty (as 1 tbere hinted) is really (in respect of any or the fore- 
power, excellence, or p«fectiop,) no intelligence at I^^X"" 
all : It ia indeed a consciousness, but it is merely a 

nive one ; a consciousness, not of acting, but pure- 
f being acted upon. Without liberty, nothing 
can, ill any tolerable propriety of speech, be said to 
be an agent, or cause of any thing. For to act ne- 
cessarily, is really and properly not to act at all, but 
only to be acted upon. What therefore Spinoza and 
his followers assert, concerning the production of all 
things * fix>m the necessity of the divine nature, is 
mere jargon and words, without any meaning at all. 
For if, by the necessity of the divine nature, they un- 
dostand not the perfection and rectitude of his will, 
wheceby Gkid ia unalterably det«-mined to do always 
what is best in the whole, {as confessedly they do 
not, because this is conmsteot with the most perfect 
liberty and choice, ) but, on the contrary, mean an 
absolute and strictly natural necessity ; it follows 
evidently, that when they say God, by the necessity 
of his nature, is the cause and author of all things, 
they understand him to be a cause or agent in no 
other sense than as if a man should say, that a stone, 
by the necessity of its nature, is the cause of its own 
felling and striking the ground, which is really not ■ 
to be an agent or cause at all ; but their opinion 
amounts to this, that all things are equally sel^exist- 



* Ex necessitate divins naturs, infinita infinilis modis sequi de- 
bent ^£(Ato. par. I. prop. 16. 
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PROP, ent, and consequently that the material world is 
^^^ God ; which I have hefore proved to be a contradic- 
tion. In like manner, when they speak of the intelli- 
gen(x and knowledge of God, they mean to attnbute 
these powers to him in no other sense than Uie an- 
Sw«»ery dent Hylozucks attributed them to all matter ; that 
{)w^||^ is, that a stone, when it falls, has a sensation and oon- 
of Mr scioiisness, but that that consdousness is no cause at 
dtorSore °"» °^ power of acting ; which kind of intelligence, 
pige S3, in any tolerable propriety of speech, is no intelligence 
at all : And, consequently, the ailments that 
proved the supreme cause to he properly an intelli- 
gent and active being do also undeniably prove that 
fie is likewise indued with liberty and choice, which 
alone is the power of acting, 
prored 2d/v, If the supreme cause is not a being indued 
^l"*"*; with liberty and choice, but a mere necessary agent, 
*rbitnrj whose actious are ail as absolutely and naturally ne- 
ofiEin"b **^s^ "8 h'8 existence, then, it will follow, that 
the wo^d" nothing which is not, could possibly have been ; and 
with ■□ that nothing which is, could possibly not have been ; 
Spi^oEi'" and that no mode or drcumstance of the existence 
mrgumenu of any thing could possibly have been in any respect 
w'Ji tj of' otherwise than it now actually- is : AH which being 
aU ttiing^ evidently most false and al^urd, it follows, on the 
contrary, that the supreme cause is not a mere ne- 
cessary agent, but a being indued with liberty and 
choice. 
The consequence,* viz. that if the supreme cause 

* Alii pntant Deom este causatn liberam, praplerea quod potest, 
lit putant, afficere ut ea que ex ejus natura Eequi diximus; hoc ett, 
que in ejus poteetate sunt, non nant : Sed hoc idem est ac si dice- 
rent quod Deus potest efGcere, ut, ex natura triangu I i, non sequatur 
ejus tres angulos equates esse duobus rectis.— Ego me satis clare 
ostendisse puto, a summa Dei potentia, omnia neceasario efflux> 
isse, rel semper eadem necessitate sequi; eodem tnodo ac, ex na- 
tura trianguli, ab tetemo et in letemum sequitur ejus tres angulos 
cquari duobus rectis .—£iAic, par. 1, schol. ad prop. 17. 

Omnia ex necessitate naturte divine determinata sunt, non tan* 
turn ad existendum, sed etiam ad certo modo existendum et ope- 
randum; nullumque datur conlingens.— jDemoMfraf. prop. 2$, 
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he a necessary agent, l^en nothing which is not* pbop. 
could possibly have been ; and nothing which is, }^ 
could possibly either not have been, er have been dif- 
ferent from what it is : This, I say, is expressly own- 
ed by Spinoza to be the unavoidable consequence 
of his own opinion. And, accordingly, he endea- 
vours to mdntain, that no thing, or mode of exis- 
tence of any thins, could possibly have been in any 
respect different ftom what it now actually is. His 
reasons are ; (I) because •from an infinitely perfect 
ilature, infinite things in infinite manners, must needs 

Eroceed ; and (S.) f because, if any thing could possi- . 
!y be otherwise than it is, the will and nature of 
God must be supposed capable of change ; and 
^3.) X because if all possible things in all possible 
manners do not always and necessarily exist, they 
never can all exist ; but some things, that do not 
exist, will still always be possible only, and never 
can actually exist ; and so the actual omnipotence 
of God is taken away. The first of these u-gumenta 
IS a plain begging of the question ; For, that an 
infinitely per^t nature is able indeed to produce 

Si res altenua naturs potuisaent eise, vel alio modo ad operan>^ 
dam detemiiDari, ut natune ordo alius esset: ergo Dei etiam na- 
tiua alia posset esse quam jam est^^Pro/i. 33. demottraU 

Quicquid concipimui in Dei poteslate esse, id necessario est, 
—Prop. S5. 

Deam non operari e\ libertate voluntatis.— Core/, ad pfvp. S2, 

Sea Dolio alk) modo, neque alio ordioe, k Deo produd potue- 
rant quam products sunt.— Prop. S3. 

* Ex. necessitate divine nsturte, infinita infinitis modis sequi 
debent.— Prop. 16. 

t Si res altcrius natuTs potuissent esse, vel alio modo ad ope* 
randum determin&ri ; ut natune ordo alius esaet': Ergo Dei 
ftiam DBtura alia poeset esse quam jam eat..— Prop. $S. lUmon- 
MroL 

J Immo adversarii, [^qui negant, ex necessitate divine nature, 
omnia necessario fluerej Dei omnipotentiam negare videntur. 
C<^ntar enim faterl, Deum infinita creabilia intelligere que tainen 
nunquam creare poterit : Norn alias ; si scilicet omnia, que intel- 
ligit crearet, suam, juzta ipsos, exhauriret oRinipotentiaia, et se 
impprfectum redderet, Ut igitur Deum perfectum statuant, eo 
reOigantur, ut simul statuere debeant ipsum non posse omnia effi- 
cere, ad que ejus potcnlia se exteDiiit. — CorUl. adprojp. 17. 
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FBOP* io&iite thibga in infinite mUiTrers, is certmnly^ true ; 
^^' but that it Qiiist always actually do so, by an abso- 
=^^^ lute necessity of nature, without any power of 
(Uofnoe, either as to time or manner or tureumstuices* 
does by no medns follow from the p^eotion of its 
witure, unless it be. first supposed to be » necessary 
agent; and also, that in mere necessity there must 
be all (or can be any) vuiety. Both which supposi- 
tions are the very question bef^d that was to be 
proved.- The second argument, is (if possible) 
still weaker,: for how does it follow, if God, ac- 
cording to his eternal unerring purpose and infinite 
wisdom, produces different things at different tiniesi 
and in different manners, that, therefore, the will 
and nature of God is changeable ? It might exactly 
1^ well be argued, that if God (according to Spinoza's 
flupposition, does always neces^rily produce all 
possible differences and varieties of things, there- 
fere his will and nature is always necessarily infinite- 
ly various, unequal, and dissimilar to itself. And 
as to the third argument, (which is mere metaphy- 
sical trifling,) it is just such reasoning as if a man 
should argue, that if all possible [eternal] duration 
be not always actually exhausted, it never can be 
all exhausted ; and that therefore so the eternity of 
God is taken away ; which sort of arguing every 
One at first sight discerns the weakness of. 
. But whatever the arguments y/ese, and if they 
were never so mach more plausible than they really 
are, yet the assertion itself, viz. that no thing, 
or mode of existence of any thing, could possibly 
have been madein any respect different from what it 
actually is ; is so palpably absurd and &lse, so con- 
tradictory to experience and the nature of things, 
and to the most obvious and . common reason of 
mankind ; that of itself it immediately, and upon 
the first hearing, sufficiently confutes any principle 
of which it is a consequence. For all things in the 
world appear plainly to be the most arbitrary that 
can be imagined ; and to be wholly the effects not 
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of necessity, but of wisdom and choice. A neces^ pbob. 
ty indeed of fitness; that is* that things could not_^^g^ 
luiTe been otherwise than they are, without ' dimi- 
nishing the beauty, order, and well>being of the 
whole ; there may be, and ( as &r as we can ap[»e- 
hend) there certainly is. But this is so far from 
serving our adversuies' purpose, that, on the contra- 
ry, it IS a direct demonstration that all things weM 
made and ordered by a fi-ee and wise agent. That; 
therefore, which I affirm, contradictory to Spinoza*^ 
assertion, is, that there is not the least appearance 
of ui absolute necessity of nature, (so as that any 
variaUon would imply a contradiction.) in any of 
diese things. Motion itself, and alVits quantities 
and directions, with the laws (^ gravitatimi, ore 
entirely arbitrary ; and might possibly have been 
altogether different from what they now are. The 
number and motion of the heavenly bodies have na 
manner of necessity in the nature of the things them- 
selves. The number of the planets might have 
been greater or less. Their motion upon their own 
axes might have been in any proportion swifter or 
slower then it now is. And the direction of all thei*' 
pro^ssive motions, both of the primary and Secon- 
dary planets, uniformly from west to east, (when by 
the motion of comets* it appears there was no ne- 
cessity but that they might as easily have moved in 
all imaginable transverse directions.) is an evident 
proof that th^e things are solely the effect of wis- 
dom and choice. There is notthe least appearance of 
necessity, but that all these > things might possibly 
have been infinitely varied irom their present coni- 
stitution : and (as the late improvements in astrono- 

* Nam dum cometn moventur in orbibas valde ecccntricii, un. 
diqoe ; et quoquoversum in omnat coeli partes ; utique nullo mo- 
do fieri potuit ut ckco fato tribuendum sit; quod plsnetie in ortu- 
bua concentricia motu consimili fefantur eodem omnes. — Tam mi- 
ram UDtformitotem in planetaimm Bystemate, necessaria fatsHdum- 
est inteltigsntia et csasiJio fui^sf raectam.— JViwAni. Oplit. foge^ 

nyn,-.^hyG00glc 
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PKOP. my discover), they are actually liable to very great 
'-^ changes^ Every thing upon earth is still more evi- 
dently arbitrary ; and plainly the product, not of 
necessity, but wilt. What absolute necessity for 
just such a number ofspedes of animals or plants? 
or who, without blushing, dare affirm,* that neither 
the form, nor order, nor any the minutest drcum- 
stance or mode of existence of any of these things 
could possibly have been in the least diversified by 
the supreme cause ? 

To give but one instance. In all the greater 
species of animals, where was the necessity for that 
conformity! we observe in the Dumber and likeness 
of atl their principal members ? and how would it 
have been a contradiction to suppose any or all of 
them varied from what they now are ? To suppose 
indeed the continuance of such monsters, as' Lucre- 
tius imagines to have perished for want of their prin- 
cipal organs of life, is really a contradiction. But 
how would it have been a contradiction for a whole 
species of horses or oxen to have subsisted with six 
l^s or four eyes ? But it is a shame to insist longer 
upon 80 plfun an argument. 

It might have been objected with much more 
plausibleness, that the supreme cause cannot be free, 
because he must needs do always what is best in t'le 
whole. But this would not at all serve Spinoza's 

?mrpose. For this is a necessity, not of nature and 
ate, but of fitness and wisdom ; a necessity, consist- 
ent with the greatest freedom and most perrect 
choice. For the only foundation of this necessity is 
such an unalterable rectitude oi will, and perfection 
of wisdom, as makes it impossible for a wise being 
to resolve to act foolishly ; or for a nature infinitely 

* Res nullo aI)o modo, netjue alio ofdme, a Deo produci potue- 
nmt, quam products sunt. — Spimxa, vftupra. 

+ Idemque dici possit de uDifOrmitate ilia, qute est in corporibus 
snimBlium, vtz. necessario fatendum eat intellJgenUa et eonsilio 
fuiwe eSeamiu—Neiolom. Optic, page 3*6. 

n,.,N,-rnh,GoOt^le 
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good, to choose to do what is evil: Of which Ishall prop! 
nave occasion to speak more hereafter, when I corner ^^ 
to deduce the moral attributes of God. - 

Sdly, If there be any final cause, of any thing in Thesinw 
the universe, then the supreme cause is not a ne- p^"*'' 
oessary but a free agent. This consequence also,fi^'"" 
Spinoza acknowledges to be unvoidable: And there- <»"«* 
fore he has no othar way left, but, with a strange 
confidence, to expose all final causes,* as the fictions 
of iffnorant and superstitious men : and to laugh f 
at toose who are so foolish and childish as to fancy ■ 
that eyes were designed and fitted to see with, teeth 
to chew with, food to be eaten for nourishment, the 
sun to- give light, &c. I suppose it will not be 
Uiought, that when once a man comes to this, he is 
to be disputed with any longer. Whoever pleases, 
may, for satisfaction on this head, consult Galen de . 
Usu Partium, Tully de Natura Deorum, Mr Boyle 
1^' Final Causes, and Mr Ray of the Wisdom of God 
tn the Creation. I shall only observe this one thing ; 
that the larger the improvements and discoveries 
are, which are daily made in astronomy and natural 
philosophy, the more clearly is this question conti- 
nually determined, to the shame and confusion of 
atheists. 

^thly. If the supreme cause be a mere necessary Prom Uw 
agent, it is impossible any effect or product of that ^^^^ 
cause should be finite. For since that which acts baingi. 
necessarily, cannot govern or direct its own actions, 
but must necessarily produce whatever can be the 
e^ct or product of its nature, it is plain, every effect 
of such an infinite uniform nature acting everywhere 

* Maturam finem nullum sibi prsfiKum habere ; et omnes causas 
fineles, nihil nisi humana esse figmenla. — Appendix ad prop. 36.^ 

f Oculos ad vidandum, denies ad maaticanduin, herbas et ani-> 
mantia ad alimentum, solem ad ill urn in an dum, mare ad alendum 
ptsces, Stc.~Ibid. 

NuUas uiqaam rationei circa res naturales a Jlne, quern Deus 
ant natura in iia fociendis sibi proposuit, desuuemni, — Cai^a. 
Prindp.par. 1.§S8. 

D,gn,-.rihvGOOt^le 
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wiop. necessarily alike, must of necesuty be immense, or 
^_^__.infiDite in extension : and so no creature in the uni- 
verse could possibly be finite ; which is iofinitely 
absurd and contrary to experience. Spinoza, to 
shuffle off this absurdity, expresses the consequence 
of his doctrine thus :* that, from the necessity of the 
' divine nature, infinite things (meaning infinite in 
number,) in infinite manners must needs follow. 
But whoever reads his demonstration of this propo- 
Ention, can hardly fail to observe,(if he be at all used 
' to such speculations,) that if it proved any thins 
at all, it would equally prove, that fiom the necessi- 
ty of the divine nature, only infinite things (mean- 
ing infinite in extension) can possibly arise ; wfaidi 
demonstration alone is a sumcient confutation of 
the opinion it was designed to establish. 
And from 5thly. If the supreme cause be not a free and to- 
libiiit^'^f'' l""*^''y agent, then in every effect, (for instance, 
aninSnita lu Diotion,) there must have been a progression of 
of'wu^u *^a"^s *" ififinitunt, without any original cause at ali 
For if there be no libertyany where, then there is no 
agent ; no cause, mover, principle, or be^ning of 
motion anywhere. Every thing in the universe must 
be passive, and nothing active ; eveiy thing moved, 
and no mover : every thing effect, and nothing cause. 
Spinoza indeed, (as has been already observed,) refers 
all things to the necessity of the divine nature, as 
their real cause and original ; but this is mere jar- 
gon, and words without any signification ; Mid will 
not at all help him over the present difficulty. For, 
if by things existing through the necessity of the 
divine nature, he means absolutely a necessity of 
existence, so as to make the world and every thing 
in it self-existent, then it follows (as I have before 
shown) that it must be a contradiction in terms, to 
. suppose motion, &c. not to exist, which Spinoza him- 
self is ashamed to as^iert. But if, therefore, by the 

■ Ex nece^iute dmiis natuu infinita infinitia tnodis uque de- 
benL— aAic. par. I. prop. 16. _, . , 
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necessity of the divine nature, he means only the ne- peop. 
cessary following of an effect from its cause, or the^^^^ 
' cause necessarily producing its effect'; this necessity 
must still always be determined by something antece- 
dent, and so on infinitely. And this, Spinoza (though 
sometimes he seems to mean the other and equally 
a^urd sense) expressly owns in some places to'be his 
meaning.* There can be no volition, saith hcj but 
from Some cause, which cause must likewise be caus- 
ed by some other cause, and so on infinitely. Again; 
will,f saith he, belongs to the nature of God no 
otherwise than motion and rest do ; so that God can 
no more properly be said to act by the liberty of his 
will than by the liberty of motion and rest. And what 
the origin;^ of motion and fest is, he tells us in these 
words :% every body in motion, or at rest, must have 
been determined to that rhotibn or rest by some other 
body, which must itself likewise have been determined 
by a third; and so on in in/initum. And thus,since mo- 
tion is not, in any one of its stages of communication, 
a necessary self-existent being, (because the body 
moved may always, without a contradiction, have 
been imagined to be at rest, and is supposed not to 
have.motion from itself, but from another;) the opini- ' 
on of Spinoza plainly recurs to an infinite succession 
of dependent beings produced one from another, in 
an endless progression, without any original cause at 
all ; which notion I have already (in the proof of the 
second general head of this discourse) demonstrated 

* Unqqueeque votitio non potest existere, neque ad operan- 
dum determinari ; nisi ab alia causa determinetur, et bee rursua 
ab alia j et sic porro in infinitum, — Prop. 33, demontt. 

t Voluntas ad Dei neturam non niagis pertinet quam reliqua 
naturalia ; sed ad ipsam eodem modtim sese habet, ut motus et quies. 

Dens non magis did potest ex libertate voluntatis Rgere, quam 
dici potest es libertate motus et quietis -agere, — CoroU. ad prop- 
32, 

X Corpus motum vel quiescens, ad motum vel quietem determi- 
nari debuit ab alio corpore, quod etiam ad motum vel quietem dc- 
terminatum fuit )ib alio ; et illud iterum abalio; et sic in infini- 
Uitr.—Eikic. Far-. 11. pn^ IS. lemma 3. i 
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PROP, to imply a contradiction. And since, therefore, there 
^^- is no other possible way to avoid this absurdity, bat 
^^''^''^^ by granting that there must be somewhere a prin- 
ciple of motion and action, which is liberty, I sup* 
pose it by this time suffidently proved that the 
supreme cause must be a being indued with liberty 
and chrace. 
Tiiftt ii< From what has been said upon this head, it sufS- 
jjj^"^ ciently appears, that liberty is not in itself, and in 
inpoBiibie the vcry notion of the thing, an absolute contradic- 
^?^'""'.tion and impossibility, as the pleaders for necessity 
tioB. and fate contend that it is, and place the cbi^ 
strength of thdr argument in that supposititxi. For> 
that which actiially is, is certainly not impossible. 
■And it has already been^roved, that liberty actually 
is, nay that it is impossible for it not to be, in the 
first and supreme cause. < The principal argument 
used by the maintainers of fate against the possiln- 
lity of libertj', is this: That since every thing must 
have a cause,* every volition or determination of the 
win of an intelligent being must, as all other things, 
arise from some cause, and that cause from some 
other cause, and so on infinitely. But now, (besides 
that in this sort c£ reasoning, these men always i^ 
norantly confound moral motives with physical effi- 
d^nts, between which two things there is no man- 
ner of relation ; besides this, 1 say) this very argu- 
ment really proves the direct contrary to what they 
intend. For ^ince every thing must indeed have a 
cause of its being, either from without, or in the ne- 
cessity of its-own nature; and it is a plain contra- 
diction (as has already been demonstrated) to sup- 
pose an infinite series of dependent effects, none of 
which are necessary in themselves or self-existent ; 
therefore it is impossible but there must be in the uni- 
verse some being whose eitistence is founded in the 

* Mens ad hoc vel illud Tolendum determinatur • causa, qiw Miun 
ab alia dMennioata est, «t hnc itttiun ab ali% tt lie ia infioitum. 
— iS^puNxsa £fAw. par. II, pngh 48. . , C.(H>i'lc 
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necessity of its own nature ; and wbicli, being acted f hop. 
upon by nothing beyond itself.must of necessity have x. 
in itself a principle of acting, or power of beginning ' ' 
motion, which is the idea of liberty. It ia true, this 
argument proves only the liberty of the first and su- 
preme cause, and extends not indeed to any created 
being ,- but it evinces in general (which is sufficient 
to my present purpose) that liberty is so far from 
being impossible and contradictory in itself, that on 
the contrary it is impossible but that it must really 
be somewhere ; and this being once established, it 
will be easy to show hereafter, that it is a power ca- 
pable of being communicated to created beings. Of 
which, in its proper place. 

X. The self-existent being, the supreme, cause ofTiatthe 
all things, must of necessity bave infinite power.— ?*"''^' 
This proposition is evident, and undeniable. For "ew mint 
■ since notning (as has been already proved,) can pos- ■* ™v, 
sibly be selt-existent, besides himself; and conse-*** 
qnently all things in the universe were made by 
him, and are entirely dependent upon him ; and all 
tfae powers of all things are derived from him, and 
must therefore be perfectly subject and subordinate 
to him ; it is manifest that nothing . can make any 
difficulty or resistance to the execution of his will, 
but h^ must of necessity have absolute power to do 
every thing he pleases, with the perfectest ease, and 
in the perfectest manner, at once, and in a moment, 
whenever he wills it. The desfriptions the scripture 
gives of this power, are so lively and emphatical, 
that I cannot forbear mentioning one or two pas- 
sages. Thus, Job ix. 4) : — " He is wise in heart, and 
mighty in strength ; — which removeth the moun- 
ttuns, and they know it not; which overturneth 
them in his anger. Which shaketb the earth out of 
her place, and the pillars thereof tremble. Which 
commandeth the sun, and it riseth not; and eealeth 
up the stars. Which alone spreadeth out the heavens, 
and treadeth upon the waters of the sea. Which 
oth great things past finding out, yea and wonders 
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PROP, without number." Again: "Hell is naked before Mm^ 
^ and destruction hath no covering. He stretcheth out 

' tiie north over the empty place, and hangeth the 

earth upon nothing. He bindeth up the waters in 
bis thick clouds, and the cloud is not rent under 
them. The pillars of Heaven tremble, and are as- 
tonished at his reproof. He divideth the sea with 
his power, and by his understanding he smiteth 
through the proud. Lo, these are part of his ways, 
but how little a portion is heard of him ? But the 
thunder of his power, who can understand ?" Job 
xxvi. 6. So likewise, Isaiah xl. 12 : — " Who has mea^ 
sured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and me- 
ted out Heaven with the span ; and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure ; and weighed the 
tnountains in settles, and the hills in a balance. Be- 
hold, the nations are as a drop of the bucket, and are 
counted as the small dust of the balance ; behold, he 
taketh up the isles as a very little thing. All nations- 
before him are as nothing, and they are counted to 
him less than nothing, and vanity. To whom then 
will ye liken God, or what likeness will ye compare 
unto him ?" But I do not urge authority to the per- 
sons I am at present speaking to. It is sufficiently 
evident, from reason, that the supreme cause must erf" 
necessity he infinitely powerful. The only question 
■is, what the true meaning of what we call infinite 
.power is ; and to what things It must be understood 
to extend, or not to extend. 

Now, in determining this question, there are some 
propositions about. which there is no dispute ; which 
therefore, I shall but just mention. As, 

ofvorkiug 1st, That infinite power reaches to all possible 

Mntradic- things, but cannot be SMd to extend to the working 
"^ any thine which implies a contradiction : As, that 
a thing snould be and not be at the same time ; that 
the same thing should be made and not be made, or 
have been and not have been ; that twice two should 
not make four, or that that which is necessarily false 
should be true : The reason whereof is pUin ; be- 
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iause the power of making a thing to be, at t\\e prop. 
same time that it is not, is only a power of doing ^^ ^ 
that which is nothing, that is, no power at all. 

Qdly. Infinite power cannot be said to extend to Or atiani 
those things which imply natural imperfection in ^fi^""' 
the being to whom such power is ascribed ; as, that 
it should destroy its own being, weaken itself, or the 
like. These things imply hatural imperfection, and 
are by all men confessed to be such as cannot possi- 
bly belong to the necessary self- existent being. There 
are also other things which imply imperfection in 
another kind, viz. moral imperfection ; concerning 
which, atheism takes away the subject of the ques- 
tion, by denying wholly the difference of moral good 
and evil ; and therefore I shall omit the consideration 
of them until I come to deduce the moral attributes 
of God. 

But some other instances there are, In the question 
about the extent of infinite power, wherein the prin- 
cipal difference between us and the atheists, (next 
to the question, whether the supreme cause be an 
intelligent being, or not,) does in great measure con- 
sist As, 

1st. That infinite power includes a power of crea- or iha 
ting matter. This has been constantly denied 'by all pJ'"",,''' 
atheists, both ancient and modern, and as constantly ^t^.^ 
affirmed by all who believe the being, and have just 
notions of the attributes of God. The only reason 
which the atheists have, or can pretend to allege, 
'for their opinion, is, that the thing is in its own na- 
ture absolutely impossible. But how does it appeM" 
to be impossible ? Why, only because they are not , 
able to comprehend how it can be : For, to reduce . 
it to a contradiction, (which is the alone real impos- 
sibility,) this they are by no meaps able to do. For, 
to say that something which once was not, may 
since have begun to exist, is neither directly, nor by 
any consequeuee whatsoever, to assert that that which 
is not, can be. while it is not ; or that that whicti 
is, can not be, wlule it is. . It is true, we who- Iiave 
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]>BOP. been used to ccniVeree <nily with generaticms and 
^^^ corruptions, and never saw any thing made or crea>- 
ted, but only formed or framed, are apt to endeavour 
to (Conform our idea of creation to that of formation, 
and to ima^ne, that as in all formations there it 
some pre-existing matter, out of which a thing is 
formed, so in oreation there must be considered a 
{ve-existing nothing, out of which, as out o^ a real 
material cause, a thing is created ; which looks, in- 
deed, very like a contradiction. But this is only a 
confusion of ideas, just like children's ima^ning that 
darkness is some r^ thing, which in the morning is 
driven away by the light, or transformed into it ; 
whereas the true notion of creation is not a forming 
somethuig out of nothing, as out of a material cause; 
but only a bringing something into being that be- 
fore had no being at all, or a causing something to 
exist now that did not exist before, or which, with- 
-out this cause, would not have existed ; which no 
man can ever reduce to a ctmtradietion, any more 
than the formation of any thing into a shape which 
it had not before, can-be reduced to a contradiction. 
But further : The creation of matter is a thing not 
only not impossible in itself, but what, moreover, even 
by bare reason, is demonstrated to be true. For % 
is a contradiction (as I have shown above) to suppose 
matter necessarily existing. 
Of the Sdl^. It is possible to infinite pOwer to create any 

^hUdb ■ ii^niaterial co^tative substance, indued with a power 
imnuteriai of beginning motion, and with a liberty of will tn: 
J^"^'* choice. This also has been always denied by all 
atheists ; and, because it is a proposition of the great- 
. est consequence to religion and morality, therefore I 
shall be particular in endeavouring the proof of the 
several parts of it. 

First, It is possible to infinite power to create any 
immaterial cogitative substance. That there can be 
such a thing 'as a cogitative substance, that is, a sub- 
stance indued with consdousness and thought^ is 
granted by all, because every man's own experience 
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I lum that he hitnself is snch a substance, pbop. 
Fbrther : That if there be, or can be, any such thing ^' 
ss immaterial substances, then it is most reasonable to 
believe that such substances as are indued irith con- 
scaousness and thought [prc^rties the farthest dis- 
tent from the known properties of matter, and the 
most unlike them that can possibly be ima^ned,] 
are thcee immaterial substances ; this also will, I 
thmk, be granted by all men. The only point, tfaere- 
fote, that rranains to be proved, is, that immaterial' 
auiKtances are not impossible, or, that a substance 
immaterial is not a contradictory notion. Now, 
whoever asserts that it is contradictory, must affirm, 
that whatever is not matter is nothing, and that to 
say any thing exists which is not matter, is saying 
that there exists something which is nothing ; which, 
in other words, is pldnly this : That whatever we 
have not an idea of, is nothing, and impossible to be ; 
for there is no other way to reduce immaterial sutv 
stance to a contradiction, but by supposing immate< 
rial to signify the same as having no existence; and 
there is no pMsible way to prove that,-but by saying 
we have no idea of it ; and, therefore, it neither has 
nor can have any existent^. By which same argur 
ment, material , substance will in like manner be a 
contradiction ; for of that also, (viz. of the substance 
lo which solidity belongs.) we have no idea. But 
pupposing it were true (as it is indeed most false,) that 
we had a clearer idea of the substance of mattei*, than 
we have of immaterial substance, still by the same 
.argument, wherewith an atheist will prove immatev 
rial substance to he impossible, a man bom blind m^ 
demonstrate irrefragably that light or colour is a& 
impossible and contradictory notion, -because it is not 
a sound or a smell ; for the power of seeing light or 
colour is, to a man born blind, altogether as incom- 
prehensible and absolutely beyond the reach of all 
iis ideas, as either the operations and perceptions, dr 
even the simple essence of a pure immaterial sub- 
.stwce of spirit, can be to any of us. If, therefore. 
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PBOP. the blind man's want of ideas be liot a suffioienf) 
^- proof of the impossibility- of light or colour, how ■ 
' comes our bare want of ideas to be a demonstra- 

tion of the impossibility of the beinff of immatenal 
substances ? A blind man, they will say, has testi- 
mony of the existence of light : Very true ; so also 
have we of the existence of immaterial substances. 
But th^e is this further advantage on our side in 
the comparison, that a blind man, excepting the tes- 
timony of others, finds not, by any reasoning with- 
in himself, the least likelihood or probability, no not 
in the lowest possible degree, that there can be any 
such thing as light or colour ; but we, besides testi- 
mony, have great and strong arguments, both from 
experience and reason, that there are such things as 
immaterial substances, though we have no know- 
ledge of their simple essence ; as indeed of the sub- 
stance even of matter itself (its simple substance, 
considered as abstract from, and as the foundation of 
that essential property of solidity,) we have no idea, 
(for to say that extension is the substance of matter, is 
the same way of thinking, as to say that existence, or 
that duration, is the substance of matter.) We have, I 
say, great and strong argumentsboth from experience 
and reason, that there are such things as immatenal 
substances, though we have no idea of their simple 
essence ; even the very first and most universal prin- 
ciple of gravitation itself, in all matter, since it is 
ever proportional, not at all to the surfaces of bodies, 
or of their particles in any possible supposition, but 
exactly to the solid content of bodies, it is evident 
it cannot be caused by matter acting upon the sur- 
faces of matter, which is all it can do, but must 
(either immediately or mediately) be caused by 
something which continually penetrates its solid 
substance. But in animals, which have a power of 
self-motion, and in the perfecter sorts of them, which 
have still higher faculties, the thing is yet more evi- 
dent ; for we see aqd feel, and observe daily in our- 
selves and others, such powers and operations, and 
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peraeptions, as titidehiably evince themselves either peop. 
to be the properties of immaterial substances ; or else -_^L_ 
it will follow, that matter is something, of whose es- 
sential powers (as well as of its substance itself.) we • 
have altogether as little idea as we have of imma- 
terial beings; and then how are immaterial sub- 
stances more impossible than material ? But of thls> 
more hereafter. 

■ From what has been said on this head, it will be otihe im. 
easy to answer all the objections, that have been ^"fhui" 
brought by any atheists against the notion of hu- man iouIa 
man souls being immaterial substances, and distinct 
from body. For since it-is possible there may befg*^'Jjj^ 
such things as immaterial substances; and since, if Duiiweii, 
any such substance can be, there is all the reason in '^^^^^ 
the world to believe that conscious and thinking sub- i^oun i>r 
stance is such, these properties being the most re- '^ 
mote from the known properties of matter, that are 
possible to be conceived ; the foundation of all the ob- 
jections against the immateriality of the soul is en- 
tirely taken away. I shall not here tarry to consi- 
der the objections in particular, which have been of- 
ten and fully answered by learned pens, but shall 
only mention one, on which all the rest depend, 
and to which they may all be reduced; and it is 
this :• That seeing the only means we have of per- 
ception. ai« the five iienses ; and these all plainly 

* Si immorUlis ' natura snimK est, ' 

Et sentire potest secreta a corpore iiostro ; 

Quinque (ut opinor) earn faciendum est tenti&ut auctani : 

Nee ratione alia nosmet proponere nobis, 

Possumus infernaa Buimaa Acheronte vegare. 

l^ctores itaque; et Bcriptorun) secla priora. 

Sic animas introduzerunt sens! bus auctas. 

At Deque seorsum oculi, &c.~ 

Kec ■ ■ 



sensus ipsi seorsum consistere possunt 
Nartbus alque manu, atque oculis, atque auribus, atque 
Lingua ; nee per se possunt seiitire, nee esse. 

Lvcret. lib. 3. 
"Offwr ya{ iirn d^Sfi iiiptm ^ eufutTix,)) ^Jjit iri rSiTOf &«u ffwiiw 
nt ddiiKtnii iw7(^(ii ^aet p»6i^fit dttv mdui. — Aritlot. 

.ih,Goot^le 
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FEOP. depoid upon the (mohm of die body* timiAn the 
^_^^ soul, without the hMv, can have no perception, and 

ccmsequently is nothing. Now (beudefl tha( tbesQ 
very senses or perceptions* however ibey may be 
obstructed by bodily indisposision, end so do indeed 
depend upon the organs of the body as to their pre- 
sent excerdse, yet in tbeir nature are really entireJy 
distinct powers, and cannot posBibly, as haa been* be- 
fore shown, be absolutely founded in, or arise &opi, 
any of the known properties or qualities of matter ; 
besides this, I say ;) of him that thus argues, I would 
only ask this one question : are our'five senses, by aa 
absolute necessity in the nature of the thing, all and 
tlie only possible ways of perception ? and is it im- 
possible and contradictory that there should be any 
being in tlie ui^iverse. indued with ways of percep- 
tion diflerent from these that are the ^result of out 
present composition ? or are these things, on the 
cwitrary, purely arbitrary ; and the same power that 
gave us these, may have ^ven others to other be- 
ings, and might (if he had pleased) have given to ua 
others in this present state, and may yet nave made 
us capable of different ones in another state ? If 
they be purely arbitrary, then thewantof these does 
by no means infer a total want of perception : but 
the same soul, which in the present state has the 
powers of reflection, reason and judgment* which are 
faculties entirely different from sense ; may as easily 
in another state have different ways even of percep- 
tion also. But if any one will contend, that these 
senses of ours are necessarily the only ways of per- 
ception ; still the soul may be capable of having these 
very same ways pf perception at any time restored to 
it. For as that which sees, does not cease to exist, 
when, in the dark, all objects are removed ; so, that 
which perceives, does not necessarily cease to exist, 
when, by death, all organs of perception are remov- 
ed. But what reason can any man allege, why he 
should imagine these present senses of oiim to be 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOglC 
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dee^ssEdffly fiie oiAy waff's of perc^ptiMi ? Is it not iil-> prop- 
finitely more reasonaWe to suppose, that tliis is a ^ 
mere prejudice arising from euat<»ii,^ and^n attend- 
iag Co bate sense in opposition to reason ? For, sup* 
poang meh had been created only with four senses, 
and bad neT^'koown the use of sight, would they 
not th^ have had the very same reason to conclude 
there were but four possihie ways of perception, a» 
they .have now to fancy that there are but five ? and 
would they not then have thought sight to have 
been an impos^tde, chimerical, andmerely imaginary 
power ; with absolutely the same reason as they now 
presume the faculties of immateri^ beings to be so ? 
that is, with no reascm at all. One would think, 
men should be ashamed therefore to be so vain, as, 
irom their own mere negative ignorance, without 
iuiy appearance or pretence of any positive argument* 
todispute againstthe possibility of the beingof things, 
which (exceptingonly that they cannot frame tothem. 
selves an image or notion of them,) there is a con-r 
currence of all the reasons in the world to persuade 
them that such things really are. And then, as to 
the difficulty of conceiving the nature and manner 
of the union between soul and body, we know al- 
together as much of that as we do of the nature 0|f 
the union or cohesion of the infinitely divisible parts 
.of body, which yet no man doubts of. And there- 
fore our ignorance can be no more an argument a- 
ffiunst the truth of the one, than it w a bar to our 
belief of the other. 

Secondly. It is possible to infinite power to in- 
due a creature With the power of be^nning motion. 
This is constantly denied by all atbdsts ; because 

* Has tamen imagines ^mortuonim,] loqui volebant j quod fieri 
nee sine lingua, nee sitie palato, nee sine ,faucium, lateiiim, pulmo- 
Duin vi et figura potest. Nihil enim animo, (speaking of such as at- 
tributed to spirits the same power, and senses only, as they sew 
men indued with in this present state,) videre poterant: ad ocu1<ts 
pmnia refsrebant. Magni autem ingenii est, revocare mentem a 
seneibiu, et a^tatloium a cc^isueMi^ine abducere,— Cicero TtiteiiL 
Qu. I. C.(H>^le 
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PROP, the consequence of it is a liberty of will, of which 
^ I shall have occasion to speak presently. But that 
Of induing ^^ proposition is true, I thus prove. If the power 
trMturw of beginning motion be in itself a possible things 
»!l«r^r and also possible to be communicated ; then a 
be^nniog crcatufe may be indued with that power. Now, 
motion, ^jj^^ jjjg power of bfegpinning motion is in itself a 
possible thing, I have alrei^y proved, by showing 
there must necessarily be somewhere a power of 
beginning motion ; because otherwise motion must 
have been from eternity, without any external cause 
of its being ; and yet it is a thing that has no 
necessity of existence in its own nature. So that, if 
there be not somewhere a principle or power of 
be^nning motion, motion must exist, without any 
cause or reason at all of its existence either within it- 
self, or from without, which, as I have before shown, 
is an express contrajUction. Wherefore, a principle 
or power of beginning motion there must of neces- 
sity be somewhere or other ; and consequently it is 
not in itself an impossible thing. I add; as apower of 
beginning motion is not in itself an impossible thing, 
because it must of necessity be in the supreme cause; 
so neither is it impossible to be communicated to crea- 
ted being;. The reason is plain ; because no powers 
are-impossible to be communicated, but only th(^e 
which imply self-existence and absolute independen- 
cy. — That a subordinate bang should be self-existent 
or absolutely independent, is indeed a coi\tradiction ; 
but it is no contr^iction ; to suppose it Indued with 
any other power whatsoever, separate from these. I 
know, the raaintainers of fate ar^ very confident 
that a power of beginning motion is nothing less 
than being really independent, or being able to act 
independently, from any snperior. cause. But this is 
only a childish trifling with words. For a power of 
actmg independently in this sense, communicated ai 
the pleasure of the supreme cause> and continued 
only during the same good pleasure, is no .more a 
real and al^olute independency, than the powier Of 
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existing, (wbidi I suppose the defenders of fate are fro?. 
not so fond to make a continual creation, as they are ^' 
to make the power of self-motion a continual external 
impulse;) or than the power of being conscious, or 
any other power whatsoever, can be said to imply 
independency. In reality, it is altogether as hard to 
conceive how consciousness, or the power of pereep* 
tion, should be communicated to a created being, as 
how the power of self-motion should be so, unless 
perceptioh be nothing else but a mere passive re^ 
oeption of impulse, which I suppose isas clear that 
it IS not, as that a triangle is not a sound, or that a 
globe is not a colour. Yet no man doubts, but that 
be himself, and all others, have truly a power of per- 
ception. And therefore in like manner, (however nard 
it may be to conceive, as to the manner of it, yet 
since, as has been now proved, it can never be shown 
to be impossible and expressly contradictory, that a 
power of self-motion should be communicated,)! sup^ 

ne no considering mancandoubt but that he actual- 
las also a power of self- motion. For the arguments 
drawn from continual experience and observation, to 
prove that we have such a power, are so strong that 
nothing less than a strict demonstration that the 
thing is absolutely impossible, and that it implies an 
express contradiction, can make us in the least doubt 
that we have it not. We have all the same ex- 
perience, the same marks and evidence exactly, of 
our having really a power of self-motion, as the 
most rigid fatalist could possibly contrive to require, 
if he was to make the supposition of a man's being- 
indued with that power. There is no one thing that 
such a man can imagine ought to follow from the 
supposition of self-motion, which every man does not 
now as much feel and actually experience in himself, 
as it Can possibly be imagined any man would do, 
supposing the thing were true. Wherefore to afiirni, 
notwithstanding all this, that the spirits, by which 
a man moves the members of his body, sad ranges 
tiie thoughts of his mind, axe themselves moved 
wholly by air, or subtler matter inspired into the 
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pnop. bodf, and that again by other exferoal matter, and 
^- ao on, as the wheels of a clock are moved by the 
^^"°^™ weights, and those weights by gravitation, and so 
on, without a man's having the least power, by any 
prinriple within himself, to think any one thought, 
or impel his own spirits, in order to move any mem- 
ber of his body. All this is so contrary to experience 
and the reason of things, that, unless the idea of self- 
motion were in itself as evidently and clearly a con- 
tradiction, as that two and two should make five, a 
man ought to be ashamed to talk at that rate. Nay, 
ft man of any considerable degree of modesty would 
even in that case be almost tempted rather to doubt 
the truth of his feculties, than take upon him to 
assert one such intolerable absurdity,- merely for the 
avoiding of another. There are some, indeed, who, 
denying men the power of beginning motion, would 
yet seem in some manner to account for their ao< 
tions, by allowing them a power of determining 
motion. But this also is a mere ludicrous trifling 
with words ; for if that- power of determining motion 
be no other in a man than that which is in a stone 
to reflect a ball one certain way, this is just nothing 
at all. But if he has a power of determining the 
motion of his. spirits any way, as be himself pleases, 
this is in all respects the very same as the power of 
beginning motion. 
Of tba Thirwy, It is possible to infinite power to indue 

^ibiiitj a creature with freedom or liberty of will. It might 
a ^\w suffice that this is at once proved by the same ar- 
wiih free- guments, and in the same method, as I just now 
liberty of proved self-motion, or a power of heginning motion, 
*'H> ■ to be possible, viz. because liberty must of necessity 
be in the supreme cause ; (as is at large proved in 
the ninth general head of this discourse ;) and there- 
fore cannot be impossible and contradictory in the 
nature of the thing itself, and because it - implies no 
contradiction to suppose it communicated, as being 
?io harder to conceive than the fore-mentioned power 
of beginning motion ; and because the arguments 
drawn fix>m experience and observatiim are stronger 
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en the one side of the question than tfioee an- prop. 
sing merely from the difficulty of our apprehending ^- 
the thing, can be on the other. But forasmuch " 

as this is the question of the greatest concern of all 
in matters both of religion and human life, and both 
Spinoza and Mr Hobbes, and their followers, hare 
with great noise and confidence denied it ; I shall 
therefore (not contenting myself with this,) ende*. 
Tour to show, moreover, in particular, the weakness 
of the principal arguments by which these men 
have pretended to demonstrate, that there cannot 
possibly be any such power in man as a liberty of 
will. As to'the propriety of the terms, whether the 
will be properly the seat of liberty or not ? — is not 
now to the purpose to inquire ; the question being, 
not where the seat of liberty is, hot whether there 
be at all in man any such power, as a liberty of 
choice and of determining his own actions, or on the 
contrary, his actions be all as necessary as the mo- 
tions of a clock? The arguments by which Spinoza 
and Mr Hobbes have attempted to maintain this 
latter side of the question, are all plainly reducible 
to these two. 

I9t. That, since every, effect musk needs be pro- 
duced by some cause, therefore, as every motion in 
a body must have been caused by the impulse of some 
other body, and the motion of that by the impulse of 
a third ; so eveiry volition, or determination of the 
will of man, must needs be produced by some ex- 
ternal cause, iand that in like manner be tl^e effect 
of some third ; and consequently, that there can- 
not possibly be any such thing ih nature as liberty 
or freedom of will. 

2dly, That thinking, and all its modes, as willing 
and the like, are quidities or affections of matter ; 
and, onisequeDtly, since it is manifest that matter has 
not in itsw a power of beginning motion, or giving 
itself any manner of determination whatsoever, there- 
fore it is evident likewise, that it is impossible there 
should be any sudi thing as fimlom ^ will. n^k 
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PROP. Now, to these arguments I oppose, and shall endea- 
^ v our briefly to demonstrate, the three following pro- 

An .niwetPOSitionS. 

to Mr. 1st. That every effect cannot possibly be the pro- 

"d''^no.duct of external causes ; but there must of necessity 
Ei-B argu- be somewhere a beginning of operation,, or a power 
^nlt^e of acting, without being antecedently, acted upon; 
poMibiiitT and that this power may be, and is, in man. 
«f uber(y. gd/y. That thinking and willing neither are, nor 
can be, qualities and affections of matter, and con- 
sequently are not included under the laws thereof. 

Sdly. That even supposing the soul not to be a 
distinct substance from body, but that thinking and 
willing could be, and were indeed, only qualities or 
affections of matter, yet even this would not at all 
affect the present question, nop prove freedwn (^ will 
to be impossible. 
Thjttbere ist. Every effect cannot possibly be' the product 
muiihe of external causes, but there must of neceesity be 
a begin- somewnere a beginnmg oi operation, or a power of 
ninfi of acting without being antecedently acted upon ; and 
(.pew ion, ^j^.^ power may be, and is, in man. The several 
parts of this proposition have been already proved 
.m the second and ninth general head of this dis- 
burse, and in that part of this tenth head which is 
concerning the possibility of the power of self-mo- 
tion being communicated to created beings. I shall 
not therelbre here repeat the proofs; but only- apply 
them to Spinoza's and Mr. Hobbes's arguments, so 
far as is necessary to show the weakness of what 
they have said upon this head, in opposition to the 
possibility of liberty or freedom of will. Now, the 
manner of their arguing upon this head, is this. 
That every effect must needs be owing to some 
cause ; and that cause must produce the effect* ne- 

* Quicunque unquam efiectua productus sit, prodnctua est a etuisa 
necessaria. Nam quod productum est, causam babuit int^i-am, 
hoc est, omnia ea quibtis suppositis efTcclum imn sequi intelligi non 
possit : ea vera causa necessaria est.— /fo6&ei PAt/wopAur prima, 
cap. 9. . C.ooolc" 
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cessarily. because, if it be a suffident cause, the etSect pbop 
cannot but foJlow ; and if it be not a suiBdent cause it , ^ 

will not be at all a cause of that thing. Thus, for in- 
stance,* whatever body is moved, must be moved by 
some other body, which itself likewise must be moved 
by some third, and so on without end. That the will,f 
in like manner, of any voluntary agent, must of neces- 
sity be determined to some external cause, and not by 
any power of determining itself, inherent in itself; 
and that external cause must be determined necessa- 
lily by some other cause, external to it ; and so on 
without end. From all which it evidently appears, 
that all that these men urge against the possibility 
of freedom extends equally to all other beings (not 
raccepting the Supreme) as well as to men; and Spi- 
noza in express words confesses it.j: Wherefore, con- 
sequently, whatever noise they make of the strength 
and demonstmtive force of their arguments, all tnat 
they say amounts at last to no more but this one 
most absurd conclusion ; that there neither is any- 
where, nor can possibly be, any priodple of motion, 
or beginning of operation at all ; but every thing 
is caused necessarily, by, an eternal chain of de- 

* Corpus tnotum vel quiescens, ad motum vel quietem detennin- 
ui debuit ab alio curpore, quod etiam ad motum vel quietem deter- 
minatum fuit ab alio, et illud iterum ab alio, et aic in infinitum^— 
S^noza Ethic, par. II. prop. 13. lemma 3. 

t Unaqtueque volltio non potest existere, neque ad opemndum 
detenDinaii, nisi ab alia causa determinetur, et fasc rureus ab alia, 
et sic porro in infinitum. — Id Ethic, par. 1. prop. S3, demorutr. 

I conceive notliiiig taketh beginning from itself, but from the 
action of some immediate agent without itself; and that therefore, 
when first a man had an appetite or will lo something, to which, im- 
mediate^ before, he had no appetite or will, the cause of bis will is 
not the will itself, but something else not in his own disposing.— 
Hobbe/i DebaU milk Bishop Bramhall, p. 389. 

In mente nulla est absoluta sive libera voluntas; sed mens ad 
hoc vel illud volendum determinatur a cbusb, qu« etiam ab alia de. 
terminata est, et htec iterum ab alio, et sic in infinitum. — Spinoza, 
Elide. par.U.prop. iS. 

i Hinc seqmtufiDeum non operari ex libectate volimUtiB.— ffAfc. 
par. I. coroti. adprop. SS. , 

& D,gn,-.rihyGOOt^le ■ 
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raop- pendoit cause* nqd efS^etSt wltfamit tmy independent 
^ cffiginal. Ail their arguments, therefore, on tnia head 
Sfe already answered in the second and ninth ge- 
neral heads of thi^ discourse ; (where I proved that 
thwe must of necessity be an original, independent, 
and'fr^ principle of motion or action ; and that, to 
suppose an endless siiocetsion of dependent causes 
and effects, without any original or first and self-ac- 
tuating principle, is supposing a series of dependent 
things to be from eternity produced by nothing, 
which is the veiy same absurdity and contradiction - 
as to suppose things produced by nothing at any de- 
finite time ; the ability of nothmg to produce any 
thing being plainly the same in time or in etonity.) 
And I have ^moreoTer proved, ex abundanti, in the 
foregoing part of this tenth head, that the power of 
beginning motion is not only possible and certain 
in itself, but also possible to be communicated to 
finite beings, and that it actually is in man. 
Thfttthmk. 2dly. Thinking and wUling neither are, nor can 
iiwan4 i)e, qualities or affections of matter; and conse- 
rei^r quently are not concluded under the laws thereof. 
"" h"' r "^^^^ '^ '^ possible there* .may be immaterial sub- 
fe«ioni of stances, the notion not implying a contradiction in 
matter, itself, hath already been shown under the present 
general proposition. Furth^, that thinking and 
willing are powers entirely different fi-om soUdity, 
figure, and motion, and if they be different, that 
then they cannot possibly arise from them, or be 
compounded of them, hath likewise been already 
proved under the eighth general head of this dis- 
cpurse. It follows, therefore, that thinking and will- 
ing may possibly be, nay, that they eertaii^ly and 
necessarily are, faculties or powers of immaterial 
substances ; seeing they cannot possibly be qualities 
or affections of matter, unless we will confound (as 
some have done,) the idea^ of things; and mean by 
matter, not what that word in all other cases signi- 
fies, a solid substanoe capaUe oi division, figiu%, and 
motion, and of whatevn* {Hvpertiea can ar ise iiom 
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the modifications of these, but substaDce in gena^, ?bop. 
capable of unknown powers or jH^perties mtirely ^ 
different from these, and from whatever can posribty 
result from these. In whidi confused sense of the 
word, could matter be supposed never so capable of 
thinking and willing, yet, in that sense, (as I shall 
show presently,) it would signify nothing at ail to 
the purpose or advantage of our adversaries. In the 
meantime, how great an absurdity it is to suppose 
Uiinking and willing to be qualities or affectkins of 
- jnatteT> in the proper and usual sense of the word, 
may suffidently appear, without any foreign argu- 
ment, from the senselessness of Mr. Hobbes's own 
explication of the nature and original of sensation 
and consciousness. The immediate cwise of sensa- 
tion,* saith he, is this ; the object, or something 
flowing from it, presseth the outermost part of the 
organ, and that- pressure is communicated to the 
innermost parts of the organ, where, by the resist- 
ance or reaction of the organ, causing a pressure out- 
wards contrary to the pressure of ihe object inwards, 
there is made up a phantom, or image ; which phan- 
tasm,f saith he, is the sensation itself. Again ; the 
cause of sensation,^: saith he, is an object pressing 

* Ex quo intelli^tur, lenslonis immediatam causam esse in eo, 
quod seniionis organum primum et tangit et premit. Si enim oi^ 
gani pars extima preraatur; ilia cedente, premetur quoque pars que 
versus interiora illi proxtma est ; et ita propagabitur prcssio, sive 

motns ille, per partes organ! oranes, usque ad intimam. Quo- 

niam autem motui ab objecto per media ad organi partem inti- 
mam propagato, fit aliqua totlus organi resisteatia sive reactio, 
per motum ipsius organi internum naturalem ; fit propteiea cona- 
tui ab objecto, conatus ab organo contrarius. Ul, cum conatus 
ille ad intima, ultimus actus sit eorum qui fiunt in ectu sensionis ; 
turn demum ex ea reaclione aliquandiu durants, ipsum exictant 
phantasma; quod, propter conatum versus externa, semper videtur 
lanquam aliquid situm extra organum.— HoA^f di Sentume et Motm 
AnitHolL 

■t Phantasma est sentiendi actus.^/d. Ibid, . 

X Causa sensionis est externum corpus sive objectum quod pre- 
mit organum propriom ; et premendo, (mediantibns nervis et mem- 
branis,) continuum efBcit motum introrsum ad cerebrum et inde ad . 
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PROP, the organ, which prHSure is by means of the nerves 
^ COTiveyed to the wiun, and so to the heart, where, 
by the resistance or eounterpressure of the heart. 
outwardB, is made an image or phantasm which is 
sensation. Now, what is there in all this, that does 
in any the least measure tend to explan or make 
intelligible the real and inward nature of sense or 
consciousness? The object, by OMnmunicating 8 

Sressure through the organ to the sensory, does in- 
eed raise a phantasm or image, that is, make a cer- 
twn impression on the brain ; but wherein consists 
the power of perceiving this impression, and of be- 
ing sensible crfit? or what simiUtudebath this im- 
pression to the sense itself, that is, to the thought 
esdted in the mind ? why, exactly the very same 
that a square has to blueness, or a triangle to sound, 
or a needle to the sense of pain ; or the reflecting tjf 
a tennis-ball to the reason and understanding of a 
man. So that Mr. Hobbes's definition of sensation. — 
that it is itself, the inmost and formal nature of it, 
nothing but the phantasm or image' made in the 
brain by the pressure communicated from the object, 
— is, in other words, defining blueness to be the image 
of a square, or sound the picture of a triangle, at 
pain the similitude of a sharp-pointed needle. I do 
not here misrepresent him m the least. For he 
himself expressly confesses,* that all sensiUe quali- 
ties, such as colour, sound, and tHe like, are in the 
objects themselves nothing but motion ; and,f because 

cor; onde nascitur cordis resistentia et contro-pressio seu itTirwHa, 
fflve conatus cordis liberantis se s pressione per motum tendentem 
extronum ; qui motui proplerea apparet tanquam aliquid externum : 
atque apparitio bsc, sive phantasms, est id quod vocunua sension- 
em^^-Z-eviathan. cap. 1. 

* QuK qualitates omnes nominari sclent sensibiles, et sunt in 
ipio objecto nihil aliud prteter materic motuiii, quo objectum in or- 
gttna sentuum diTersiniode op«ratur; Neque in nobis allud sunt, 
quam diversi motus. Motus enim nihil general pneter motum.— 
Leviathan, cap. I, 

t See Four Defences of a letter to Mr. Dodwell. 
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motion can produce nothing but moti<H), (as like- prof. 
wise it is evident that fi^re and all its possible com- ^ 
podtions can produce nothing but figure,) therefore 
in us also the perceptions of these sensible qualities 
, are nothing but different motions. If, then, the 
phantasm, that is, the image of the object made in 
the brwn by figure and motion, be (as he says,) the 
sensation itselC's not sensation bare figure and mo- 
lion ? and are not all the forementloned absurdities 
unavoidable consequences of his opinion ? 

Mr Hobbes (as I have elsewhere observed,) seems, 
indeed, not to have been altogether unaware of this 
insuperable difficulty, but he industriously endea- 
vours to <»nceal it fi:om his readers, and to impose 
upon them by the ambiguity of the word phantasm. 
Yet for a reserve, in case he should be too hard 
pressed,* he ^ves us a hint, that posubly sensation 
may be something more, viz. a power of perception 
or coDSciousness naturally and essentially inherent in 
all matter, only that it wants the organs and memory 
of animals to express its sensation ;f and that, as a 



* Scto fiiisae philosophos quosdam, eosdemque viros doctos, qui 
corpora omnia sensu prccdita csbc suEtinuerunt, Nee video, si Da- 
tura sensionia in reactione sola collocaretur, quomodo refutari pos- 
sint. Sed etsi, ex leactiooe etiam corporum aliorum, phantasma 
ali^uod nasceretur, illud tamen, rcmoto objecto, atatim cessareL 
Nain nisi ad retinendum motum impreyum, etiam remoto objecto, 
apta babeant organs, ut habent aniinalm; ita tantum sentient, ut 

nunquam sensisse se reeordentur. Sensioni ergo, qu* viilgo ita 

appellatur, necessario adiueret memoria aliqua, tiC—Hobbt^ P/iysic. 
cap. 24, tec. 5. See alio No. 2 and 11 of the Appendix lo a coUety 
tion of papers which passed between Mr Leibnitz and Dr Clarke. ■ 

+ Itaque et sensioni adhsret proprie dicta, ut ei aliqua insita nt 
perpetua pbantasmatum varietas ; ita ut atiud ab alio discemi possit. 
Si supponemus enim esse hominem, oculis quidera claris, CEcterisque 
videndi organis recte se faabentibus compoaitum, nullo autem alio 
lensu prteditum, eumque ad eandem rem eodem semper colore et 
specie sine ulla vel minima varietate apparentem obveraum esse; 
mihi certe, quicquid dicant alii, non videre videretur. — — Attonitum 
esse, et fortasse aspectare eum, sed stupentem dicerem, videre non 
dicerem. Adeo sentire seinper idan, et non'sentire, ad idem red* 

iuu.-id.nid. , Goo>(lc 
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FBOP. man, if be weresupposed to have.noothersensebut 
^ sedng, and that so ordered as that his eyes were ail- 
'■ ways immoveably fixed upon one and the same ob- 
ject, and that also unchangeable and without any 
the least variety, such a man could not properly be 
said to see,' but only to be under an nnintdligible 
kind of amazranent : So all unorganized bodies maiy 
possibly have sensation or perception ; but, because 
for want of organs there is m> variety in it, ndther 
any memory or means of expressing that sensatkm, 
thnefore to us it seems as if they had no such t^ing 
at all. This.{^nion, I say, Mr Hobfoes mentions as 
posnble, but he does it with such hesitancy.diffidence, 
and sparingness, as shows plainly that he meant it 
only aa a last subterfuge to recur to, when he should 
be pressed with the fore-mentioned absurdities, un- 
avoidably consequent upon the supposition of sensa- 
tion being only figure and motion. And, indeed^ 
well might he be sparing, and, as it were, ashamed 
of this subterfuge. For it is a thing altogether as ab- 
surd as even the other opinion itself, of thought 
being mere motion ; for what can be more ridicu- 
lous than to imagine that matter is as essentially 
conscious as it is extended ? Will it not follow from 
that supposition, that every piece of matter being 
made up of endlessly separable parts, (that is, of 
parts which are as reaUy distinct beings, notwith- 
standing their contiguity, as if they had been 
at never so great a distance one from another.) is 
made up also of innumerable consciousnesses and in- 
finite confusion? But it is a shame to trouble the 
reader with so much as the mention of any of the 
numberlessabsurdities following from that monstrous 
supposition. Others, . therefore, who would make 
thinking to be an affection of matter, and yet are 
ashamed to use either of the fore-mentioned ways, 
contend that God, by his almighty and supreme 
power, indues certain systems of matter with a Acui- 
ty of thinking, according to his own good pleasun. 
But this also amounts to nothing ; for (besides the 
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absurdity of supposing God to tatO^e an innumerable fboIp. 
company of distinct beings, such as the particles of ?■ 
every system of matter necessarily are» to be at the ' 
same time one individual conscious, being ; besides 
this, I say,) either our idea of matter is a true and 
distinct idea, dt it is not : If it be a true and distinct 
idea, that is, if our idea (not of the substance of mat- 
ter, for of simple substance we have no idea, but if 
ouridea of the propertieswhieh essentially distinguish 
and denominate the substance,) be a right idea, vtss. 
that natter is nothing but a solid substance, capable 
only of division,, figure, and motion, with all the 
possible effects c£ their several compositions, as to us 
It appears to be, upon the best examination we are 
able to make of it, and the greatest part of our ad- 
versaries themselves readily allow ; then it is abso-' 
lutely impossible for thinking to belong to matter, 
beratuse thinking, as has been before shown, cannot 
possibly arise from any modiBcation or composition 
6f any ct all of these qualities. But if any man will 
say that our idea of matter is wrong, and that by 
matter he wilt not here mean, as in all other cases, 
a solid Substance, capable only of division, figure, and 
motion, with all the possible effects of their several' 
compositions, but that he means substance in general^ 
capable of thinking and of numberless unknown 
properties besides ; then he trifles only in putting 
an ambiguous signification upon the word matter, 
where he ought to use the Word substance. And, in 
that sense, to suppose thinking, or any other active 
property, possible to be in matter, as signifying only 
suMtancie in general, of whose powers and capacities 
we have no certain idea, would make nothing at all 
to the present purpose, in our adversaries' advantage, 
and is at least not a clearer and more intelligible way 
of talking thMi to attribute the same properties to 
an immatmal substance, and keep the idea of mat- 
ter and its properties clear and distinct. For I aiiirm, 
'Sdly. That even supposing (in these men's confused 
way,) that the soul was reany not a distinct substanep 
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PR OP. fifom body, but *Aat thinking and willing could 
be, and were indeed only quahties or affections of 
Thtt if matter ; yet even this would not at all affect the 
*^wmi P^!^^"* question about liberty, nor prove ireedom of 
vera'quluS ^iU to be an impossible thing. For, since it has 
tfM of nuu been already demonstrated, that thinWng and will- 
i^wtiw. ii^S cannot possibly be effects or compositions of fr 
iw* UbwjT gure and motion, whosoever will make thinking Mid 
1^-^ willing to be qualities or affections of matter must 
suppose matter capable of certdn properties entirely 
different from fi^re and motion. And if it be ca- 
pable of properties entirely different from figure and 
motion, then it can never be proved, from the effects 
of figure and motion being all necessary, that the 
effects of other and totally distinct properties must 
likewise be necessary. 
A itaime- Mr Hobbes, therefore, and his followers, are guilty 
ftai faiucy of a most shameful fallacy in that very argument, 
Hobtei wherein they place their main and chief strength : 
«nd bii for, supposing matter to be capable of thinking and 
^^"* willing, they contend that the soul is mere matter ; 
and, knowing that the effects of figure and motim 
must needs be all necessary, they conclude that the 
operations of the mind must all therefore be neees* 
sary ; that is, when they would prove the soul to be 
mere matter, then they suppose matter capable not 
only of figure and motion, hut also of other unknown 
properties: and, when they would prove, the will, 
and all other operations of the soul to be necessary, 
then they divest matter again of all its unknown 
properties, and make it mere solidity, indued only 
with figure and motion again. Wherefore, distin* 
guishing their ambiguous and confused use of the 
word matter, they are unavoidably reduced to one 
of these two concessions : If, by matter, they mean 
a solid substance indued only with figure and mo- 
tion, and all the possible effects of the variations and 
compositions of these qualities, then the soul can- 
not be mere matter, because, (as Mr. Hobbes him- 
sdf confesses) figure and motion can neyfi produce 
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any thin^ but EguK and motion ;* and consequently phop. 
(as hath been before demonstrated,) they can never ^ 
produce so much as any secondary quality,— «ound, 
colour, and the like, — much less thinking and rea- 
soning ; from whence it follows, that the soul being 
unavoidably a substance immaterial, they have no 
argument left to prove that it cannot have a power 
ofneginning motion, which is a plain instance of li- 
berty : But if, on the other hand, they will by mat- 
ter mean substance in general, capable of unknown 
properties, totally difierent from figure and motion* 
then they must no longer argue against the possibi- 
lity of liberty, from the eflFects of figure and motion 
b^ng all unavoidably necessary, because liberty will 
not consist in the effects of figure and motion, but 
in those other unknown properties of matter, which 
these men can no more explain or argue about than 
about immaterial substances. The truth therefore is, 
they must needs suppose thinking to be merely an 
effect or composition of figure and motion, if they 
will ^ve any strength to their arguments against li- 
berty ; and then the question wiU be, not whether 
God can make matter think or no, (for in that ques- 
tion they only trifle with a word, abusing the word 
matter, to signify substance in genera^) but the 
question will be. Whether figure and motion, in any 
composition or division, can possibly be perception 
(Old thought ; which (as has been before said) is just 
such a question as if a man should ask. Whether it be 
possible that a triangle should be a sound, or a globe 
a colour. The sum is this, if the soul be an immaterial 
substance, (as it must needs be, if we have any true 
idea.of the nature and properties of matter ;) then 
Mr Hobhcs' arguments against the possibility of liber- 
ty, drawn all from the properties of matter, are v^n, 
and nothing to the purpose ; but if our adversaries 
will be so absurd as to contend that the soul is no- 
thing but mete matter, then, either by matter they 

* Mutus nihil generat prater motum.— LmotA. cap. l. ^^i 
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PROP, mustunderstand substance in general,— substance in' 

^ dued with unknown powers, with active as. wdl as 
'^^^^^ passive properties, which is confounding and taking 
away our idea of matter, and at the same time de- 
stroyingall their own arguments againstUberty.whicfa 
they have founded wholly on the known properties 
of matter, or else they must speak out, (as tbey reaU 
ly mean,) that thinking and willing are nothing.but 
effects and compositions of figure and motion, which 
I have already stiOAvn to be a contradiction in terms. 
There are some other arguments against the pos- 
sibility of liberty, which men, fay attempting to an- 
swer, have made to appear coniiderable ; when in 
reality they are altogether beside the question. As 
for instance, those drawn from the necessity of the 
will's being determined by the last judgment of the 
understanding ; and from the certainty of the di- 
vine presdence. 
ofibawiii As to the former, viz. the necessity of the will's 
beiogne- being determined by the last judgment of the un- 
detTnnia- derstaudiug : This is only a necessity upon supposi- 
ed bj Uia tion ; that is to say^ a necessity that a man snoold 
^i" ^" will a tlung, when it is supposed that he does 
of the un- will it ; just as if one should affirm, that every" thing 
ii^.""" ' which is, is therefore necessary to be, because, when 
it is, it cannot but be. It is exactly the same kind 
of argument, as that by which the true church is 
proved to be infallible, because truth cannot ert ; 
and they who are in the right cannot possibly, 
while they are so, be in the wrong. Thus, what- 
ever a m^i at any time ireely wills or does, it is 
evident (even upon supposition of the most perfeet 
liberty,) that he cannot (at that time) but will or do 
it, because it is impossible any thing should be will- 
ed and not willed, (whether it be freely or neeessari- 
ly,) or that it should be done and not done, sit the 
same time. The necessity therefore of the will's be- 
ing determined by the last judgment c^ the undcr^ 
standing, is (I say) only a necessity upon supposi- 
tion,— a necessity that a man should will a thing. 
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when it is supposed that he does will it. For the prof. 
last judgment of the nnderstanding is nothing else^^_^ 
but a man's final determining, (after more or less 
consideration,) either to choose or not to choose a 
thing ; that is, it is the very same with the act of 
volition. Or else, if the act of Tolition be distin- 
guished from the last judgment of the understand- 
mg, then the act of volition, or rather the beginning 
of action, consequent upon the. last judgment <rf 
the understanding, is not determined or caused, by 
that last judgment, as by the physical efficient, but: 
only as the moral motive. For the true, proper, 
immediate, physical efficient cause of action is the 
power of self-motion in men, which exerts itself 
freely in consequence of the last judgment of the 
understanding. But the last judgment of the un- 
derstanding IS not itself a physical efficient, but 
merely a moral motive, upon which the physical 
effitnent or motive power be^ns -to act. The ne- 
cessity, therefore, by which the power of acting fol- 
lows the judgment of the understanding, is only a 
moral necessity, that is, no necessity at all, in the 
sense wherein the opposers of liberty understand ne- 
cesuty, for moral necessity is evidently consistent 
with the most perfect natural liberty. For instance, 
a man entirely free from all pain of body and disor- 
der of mind, judges it unreasonable for him to hurt 
or destroy himself; and, being under no temptation 
or external violence, he cannot poMibly act contrary -. 
to this judgment, not because he wants a natural or 
physical power so to do, but because it is absurd and 
mischievous, and morally impossible for him to choose 
to do it ; which also is thfe very reason why the most 
perfect rational creatures, superior to men, cannot do 
evil, not because they want a natural power to per- 
form the material action, but because it is morally 
hnpossible, that, with a perfect knowledge of what is 
best, and without any temptation to evil, their will 
should determine itself to oioose to act foolishly and 
unreasonably. Here, therefore, seems tk last really . 
to lie the fundamental error both of those who argue 
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PROP. Bg^nst the liberty of the will, and of those who hut 
X. too confiisediy defend it ; they do not make a dear' 
' distinction between moral motives and causes physi- 

cally efficient, which two things have no similitude 
at all. Lastly, if the maintainers of fate shall allege, 
that, after all, they think a man, free from all pain 
of body and disorder of mind. Is under not only a 
moral but also a natural impossibility of hurting or 
destroying himself, because neither his judgment nor 
his will, without some impulse external to both, can 
any more possibly be determined to any action, than 
one body can begin to move, without being impelled 
by another : I answer, this is forsaking the argu- 
ment drawn frx^m the necessity of the will's follow- 
ing the understanding, and recun to the former ar- 
gument of the absolute impossibility pf there bein^ 
anywhere a first principle of motion at all, whic£ 
has been abundantly answered already. 

Some ingenious and able writers have spoken 
with much confusedness upon this head, by mista- 
king (as it seems to me) the subject of the question* 
and wherein the nature of liberty consists. 

For it being evident, that a free agent cannot 
choose whether he shall have a will or no will, — ^that 
is, whether he shall be what he is, or no ; but (the 
two contradictories of acting or not acting, being 
always necessarily before him,) he must of necessity, 
and essentially to his being a free agent, perpetually 
will one of these two things, either to act or to forbear 
acting : this has raised in the minds, even of some 
considerate persons, great doubts concerning the 
possibility of liberty. 

But this difficulty (if it be any difficulty,) arises 
merely from not apprehending rightly what liberty 
is. For the essence of liberty consists — not in the 
agent's choosing whether he snail have a will fv no 
■will ; that is, whether he shall be at all an agen^ or no ; 
whether he shall be what he is, or no ; but it con - 
aists in his being an agent, that is, in his having a 
continual pAwer of choosing, whether he shall act, or 
whether heshallforbearacting: Which power of agency 
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or free choice, (for these are precisely identical tarns pbof. 
and a necessary agent ia an express contradiction,) ia ^ 
not at all prevented by chMns or prisons ; for a man 
who chooses to endeavour to more out of his place 
is therein as much a free agent as he that actually 
moves out of his place. Nor is this free agency at 
all diminished by the impossibility of his choosing 
two contradictories at once ; or by the necessity that 
one of two contradictoiies must always be done. A 
man that sits, whether he be or be not a free agent, 
cannot possibly both sit and rise up at the same 
time ; nor can he possibly choose both to act and not 
to act at the same time. Not, for want of freedom, 
but because the exercise of that very freedom, his 
freely choosing the one, does itself necessfuily' make 
the contrary to be at that time impossible. Norv 
does fireedom of will in any manner suppose a power, 
ID the agent, of choosing whether he shall will at . 
all, or no. For a free agent may be, and indeed essen- 
tially every free agent must be, necessarily free; that 
is, has it not in his power not to be free. 

God is, by necessity of nature, a fi^e agent ; and 
he can no. more possibly cease to be so, than he can 
cease to exist He mustofnecessity, every moment, 
either choose to act or choose to forbear acting ; be* 
cause two contradictories cannot possibly be true at 
once : But which of these two he shall choose, in this 
he is at perfect liberty ; and to suppose him not to be 
so, is contradictorily supposing him not to be the first 
cause, but to be acted by some superior power, so as 
to be himself no agent at all. 

Man also is, by necessity, (not in the nature of 
things, but through God's appointment) a free agent: 
And it is no otherwise in his power to cease to be 
such than by depriving himself of life. 

The necesfflty -therefore of continually choosing 
one of the two, either to act or to forbear acting ; 
(which necessity, nothing but a free agent can pos- 
ribly be capable of; for necessary agents, as they are 
called, can ndther duMe to act, nor to ffvbear acang ; 
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FBOP. they bring indeed no agents at a)l :) the neoewity, I 
^- say, of continually choosing one of the two, either 
^~^"" to act or to forbear acting, is not incoDsistent with, 
or an argument against, lUierty ; but is itaelf the very 
essence of liberty. 
The cer- The Other argument which I said has also fre- 
tuDty of quently been urged against tbe possibility of liberty, 
fonl.k°Dov- is the certainty of the divine prescience. But this 
ledgeoot also 18 entirely besides the question. For if there 
iSSemwith be no other arguments, by which it can be proved 
the liberty antecedently, that all actions are necessary, it is 
actun** certain it can never be made to appear to follow, 
ftom prescience alone, that they must be so. That 
is, if upon other accounts there be no impossibility, 
but that the actions of men may be ftse ; the "bare 
1 certainty of the divine fore-knowledge can never 
be proved to destroy that freedom, or make any 
alteration in the nature of ra&a's actions : and con- 
sequently the certainty of prescience, separated 
from other arguments, is altogether besides the. 
question concerning liberty. As to the other argu- 
ments usually intermingled with this question, they 
have all, I think, been answered already. And now, 
that the bare certainty of the divine fore-knowledge 
(if upon other accounts there be no impossibility ror 
the actions of men to be free,) can never be proved 
to destroy that freedom, is very evident. For bare 
fore- knowledge has no influence at all in any respect; 
nor affects, in any measure, the manner of tbe ex- 
istence of any thing. All that the greatest opposers 
of liberty have ever urged, or can urge, upon this 
head, amounts only to this; tiiat fore-knowledge 
implies certainty, and certainty implies necessity. 
But neither is it true, that certainty implies neces- 
sity ; neither does f<H:e-knowledge imply any other 
certainty, than such a certainty only as would be 
equally in things, though tiiere was no fore-know- 
ledge. 

Fcv (lit.) The certain^ of fore-knowledge does 
not cause tiie certainty of things, but is itself found- 
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ed on the reality of their existence. Whatever now prop. 
is, it is certain that it is ; and it was yesterday and ^ 
from eternity as certainly true, that the thing would 
be to-day as it is now certain that it is. And this 
certainty of evept is equally the same, whether it be 
-supposed that the thing could be fore-known or 
not For whatever at any time is, it was certainly 
true from eternity, as to the event, that that thing 
would be : and this certain truth of every future 
event would not at all have been the less, though 
tb«% had been no such thing as fore-knowledge. 
Bare prescience, therefore, has no influence at all upon 
any thing ; nor contributes, in the least, towards the 
making it necessary. We may illustrate this in 
some measure by the compariaon of our own know- 
ledge. We know certainly that some things are; 
and wheal we know that they are, they cannot but 
be : yet it is evident our knowledge does not at all 
a£Eect the things, to make them more necessary or 
more certain. Now fore-knowledge in God is the 
very same as knowledge. All things «re to him- 
as if they were equdly present, to all the purposes 
of knowledge and power. He knows perfectly every 
thing that is : and he knows whatever shall be, in 
the same manner as he knows what is. As, therefore, 
knowledge has DO influence on things that are; so 
neither has fwe-knowledge on things that shall be. 
It is true, the manner how God can foresee future 
things, without a chain of necessary causes, is im- 
posnblefor us to explain distinctly; though some sort 
of general nt^on we may conceive of it. For, as a 
man who has no influence over another person's ac- 
tions, can yet o5en perceive before-hsnd what that 
otber will do; and a wiser and nK>re experienced man, 
still with greater jarobability foresee what another, 
whose disposition he is perfectly acquainted with, 
will in certain circumstances do ; and an mgel, with 
still much less degrees of error, may have a furthei: 
prospect into mw's future actions ; so it is very rea- 
sMuUe to s|q;n«beBd that God, without influendng 
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PROP, men's wills by his power, yet by his foresight can- 
^- not but have as much cert^ner a knowledge of fu- 
ture free events, than either men or angels can possi- 
bly have, as the perfection of his nature is greater 
than that of theirs. The distinct manner how he 
foresees these things is indeed impossible for us to 
explain : But so dso are numberless other things, 
which yet no man doubts the truth of. And if there 
were any strength in this argument, it would prove, 
not against liberty, but against prescience itself. 
For if these two things were really inconsistent, and 
one of them must be destroyed, the introducing an 
absolute and universal fatality, which evidently de- 
stroys all religion and morality, would tend more 
of the two to the dishonour of God, than the deny- 
ing him a fore-knowledge, which upon this supposi- 
tion would be impossibk, and imply a contradiction 
to conceive him to have ; and the denying of which 
would in such case be no more a diminution of his 
omnisdence, than the denying him the power of 
working contradictions, is taking away bis omni- 
potence. But the case is not thus. For though we 
cannot indeed clearly and distinctly explain the 
manner of God's foreseeing the actions of free agents, 
yet thus much we know, that the bare fore-know- 
ledge of any action that would upon all other ac- 
counts be free, cannot alter or diminish that free- 
dom, it being evident that fore-knowledge adds no 
other certainty to any thing, than what it would 
equally have though there was no fore-knowledge. 
Unless therefore we be antecedently certain that no- 
thing can possibly be free ; and that liberty is in it- 
self absolutely an inconsistent and contradictory no- 
tion, (as I have above shown that it is not,) bare fore- 
knowledge, which makes no alteration at all in any 
thing, will not be any way inconsistent with liberty ; 
how great difficulty soever there may be in amipre- 
faending the manner of such fore-knowledge. For 
if liberty be in itself possible, the bare foresight of a 
free action before it be done, is nothing dif^ent (to 
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any purple in the present question,) from a simple prop. 
knowledge of it, when it is done : both these kinds ^ 
of knowledge, implying plainly a certainty only of 
the event, (wliich wouH oe the same though there 
was DO such knowledge ;) and not at all any necef- 
Mty of the thing. 

For (2(%,) «A fore-knowledge implies not any 
otiier certainty than such as would oe equally in 
things, though there was no fore-knowledge ; so nei- 
ther does this certainty of eveot.in any sort imply 
.necessity. For let a fatalist suppose, (what he does 
not yet grant,) that there was in man, (as. we assert,) 
a power of beginning motion, that is, of acting free- 
ly ; and let him suppose further, if he please, that 
those actions could not possibly be fore-known ; wiU 
there not yet, notwithstanding this supposition, be i^ 
the nature (^things the same certainty of event in 
eyery one of the man's actions, as if they were nevep 
so fatal apd necessary ? For instance; suppose the 
man, l^ an internal principle of motion, and an abso- 
lute freedom- of will, without any external cause or 
impulse at all, does some particular action to-day ; 
.and suppose it was not possible that this action shoiUd 
have been fores^^ .ye^terday^ was there not neverf- 
tbeless the same cextunty of event as if. it bad been 
foreseen? Tbatis; would it not, notwithstanding the 
supposed freedoii]^lviTe b^n as certain a truth yesteit- 
day apd from eternity, that tliis action- was an event 
to be performed to-day, (though; supposed never so 
iqapoHsible to have been foreknown,) as it is now a 
certain and infallible truth that it is pe,rformed? Mer^ 
certainty of event, tberefoi;e, does not iji any measure 
imply necessity : and consequently f^e-kuow ledge, 
however, difBcult to be explained as to .the manner 
raPit, yet, (since it is manifest it implies po other 'Cet- 
t«nty but oply tha^ certainty ^reyept which the 
thing WQuld equally h%ve,withputibeingfpr^-ki^own;) 
it is evident that it also in]^i^si^9^iec3ssity. ' 

And DOW having, as I hope, sufliciently proved 
both the possibility a,nd the real existence of liberty^ 
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p nop. I glial), from what has been said on this head, dm*' 
^' only this one inference, tliat hereby we are enabled 
to answer that ancient and great qitestion, [n^ ti 
wjwir:] What is the cause and original of evil ? J'or 
liberty implying a natural power of doing evil, as 
well as good ; and the imperfect nature of finite be- 
ings making it possible for them to abuse this their 
liberty to an actual commission of evil ; and it being 
necessanr to the order and beauty of the whole, and 
for displaying the infinite wisdom of the Creator, 
that there should be different and various degrees 
of creatures, whereof consequently some must be 
less perfect than others ; hence there necessarily 
arises a possibility of evil, notwithstanding that'ttR 
Creator is infinitdy good. In short, thus : All that 
we call evil is either an evil of imperfection, as the 
want of certdn faculties and excellences which other 
creatures have ; or natural evil, as pain, death, and 
the like ; or moral evil, as all kinds of vice. The 
first of these is not properly an evil ; for every power, 
faculty, or perfection, which any creature enjoys, be- 
ing the free ^ft of God, which be vrsa lio more obli- 
ged to bestow than he was to confer being or exist- 
ence itself, it is plain the want of any certain faculty 
or perfection in any kind of creatiires, which never be- 
longed to their nature,is no more an evil to them than 
their never having been created or brought into being 
at all, could properly have been called an evil. The se- 
cond kind of evil,' which we call natural evil, is either 
a necessary consequence of the former, as death to a 
creature on whose nature immortality was nev« 
conferred, and then it is no more propo-ly an evil 
than the former; or else it is' counterpoised in the 
whole, with as great or greater good as the afflictions 
and sufferings of good men, and then also it is not 
properly an evil ; or eire, lastly, — ^it is a p?inishmenf, 
and then it is a necessary consequent of the third 
and last sort of evil, viz- moral evil. And this arises 
wholly from the tibuse of liberty, which God gave 
to his creatures for other purposes, and which it was 
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reasonable and fit to ^ve than for the perfection ahd peop. 
order of the whole creation ; only they, eontrar/ to .■^'- 
God's intention and command, have abused what 
%as necessary for the, perfection of the whole, to the 
cOTruption and depravation of themselves. And thus 
allsortsof evils have entered into the world, without 
any diminution to the infinite goodness of the crea- 
tor and governor thereof. 

XI. The supreme cause and author of all things That the 
must of necessity be infinitely wise. This proposi' JJJpJ^^j 
tion is evidently consequent upon those that bave^"b^ror 
already been ptoved ; and those being established, •" ttingi 
this, as admitting no further dispute, needs not to ^VtJ St 
be largely insisted upon. For nothing is mote evident inflniteij 
than that an infinite, omnif^esent, intelligent being, "'"■ 
must know perfectly all things that are ; and that he 
who alone is self«xistent and eternal, the sole cause ' 
And author of all things, from whom alone all the 
powers of all things are derived, and on whom they 
continually depend, must also know perfectly all the 
consequences of those powers, that is, all possibilities 
■of things to come, and what inevery respect is best 
and wisest to be done: And that, having infinite 
power, he can never be controlled or prevented ftom 
doing what he so knows to be fittest. Frorn all 
whicn, it manifestly follows, that every effect of the 
supreme cause must be the product of infinite wis- 
dom : Moi-e pafticolarly ; the supreme being, because 
■he is infinite, must be everywhere present ; and be^ 
cause he is an infinite niind or intelligence, there- 
fore wherever he is, his knowledge is, which is inse- 
parable from his being, and must therefore be infi- 
nite likewise ; and wherever his infinite knowledge 
is, it must necessarily have a full and perfect pros- 
pect of all things, and nothing can be concealed from 
its inspection : he includes ana surrounds every thing 
with his boundless presence, and penetrites^very part 
of their substance with his all-seeing e^-e : so that the 
inmost nature and essence of all things are perfe^^c 
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PROP, naked uid opal to hi» tiew, and erfen the deepest 
^'' thoughts (^ intelligent bdngs themselves manifest in 
his sight Furtb«', all things being not only present to 
liim,tiut alsoentirelydepending upon him, and having 
received both their being itseu and all their powers 
and &culties from him ; it is manifest that> aa be 
Jknows all things that are, so he' must likewise know 
all possibilities of things, that is. all effects Uiat c^ 
be. For, being himself alone self-existent, and hav- 
ing alcme given to all things all the powers and facul- 
ties they are indued with ; it is evident he must «f 
necessity know pHfectly what all and each of those 
powers and fecuities, which are derived wholly from 
nimself, can possibly produoe: and se^ng, at ont 
boundless view, all the posaible compositions aod 
divisions, variations and cniuiges, circumstances :and 
dependences of things ; all tb^ pos»ble relatitoos 
one to another, and tneir dispositions or fitnesGes to 
certain and respective ends, — he must, without possi- 
Inlity of error, know exactly what is best and pro- 
.p«%st in every one of the infinite possible cases o€ 
methods of disposing things ; and understand perfeotr 
ly how to order and direct the respective means, to 
bring about what he so knows to be, in its kind, w 
in the whole, the best and fittest in the end. This 
is what we mean by infinite wisdom. And having 
before shown, (which indeed is also evident of itsedff) 
that the supreme cause is moreover all-powerful ; so 
that he can no more be prevented by force or oppo- 
sition, than he can be hindered by error or mis^ke, 
from effecting always what is ahsolutety fittest and 
.wisest to be done : it follows undeniably, that be k 
actually and effectually, in the highest and most com- 
plete sense, infinitely wise ; and that the woiid, and 
all things therein, must be and are effects of infinite 
wisdoni- .This is dem<mstrationd priori. Theproof 
4 posteriori, of the infinite wisdom of God. (rom the 
e(»^deration of the exquisite perfection and con- 
summate excellency of his works, is no less stnxig 
and undemaUe. But I shall not enlarge uprai this 
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a^ument ; because it has often already been accurate- ^^f.- 
ly and strongly urged, to the everlasting shame and _ 



confusicHi of the atheists, by the ablest and leamedest see Oaien 
writos both of ancient and modem dmes. I shall ^J^^ . 
here observe only this one thing ; that the older the TMy a» 
world grows, and the deeper men inquire into thin^, NsIum 
and the more accurate observations they make, and Bu^ie.'ur 
the more and greater discoveries th^ find out, the Final 
stronger this argument continually grows ; which is MrsT^ of 
a certain evidence of its being founded in truth.* If ti>o wu- 
Galen, so many ages BiDce,could find, in the construe- q^ f„ 
tion.«id constitution of the parts of>a human body, ifae Crea- 
such undffliable marks o£ contrivance and design ac J^Tiier. 
forced him then to acknowledge and admire the wis- iism't 
dom of its author; what would he have, said, if he^^^j^" 
had known the late discoveries in anatomyand physic, &c. 
the circulation of the blood, the exact structure of the 
heart and brain, the uses of^ numberless glands and 
valves for the secretion and motion of the juices in 
the body, besides several veins and otlier vessels and 
receptacles not at all known, or so much as imagined 
to have any existence in his'days; but which now 
Me discovered to serve the wisestand most exquisite 
ends imaginable ! If the arguments against the be- 
lief of the being of an all- wise creator and govemw 
of theworld, which Epicurus, and his follower Lucre- 
tius, drew from the fauHs which they imagined thvy 
could find in the frame and constitution of theeartfa* 
were so poor, and inconsiderable, that, even in that in 
fimcy of natural philosophy, the generality of men 
contemned and despised them as of no force ; how 
would they have been ashamed if they had lived in 
these days, when those very things which th^ 
thought to be faults and blunders in the constitution 
of nature, are discovered to be very useful, and of 
exceeding benefit to the preservation and well-being 
of the whole ? And to mention no more : If Tully, 
^m the part^l and very imperfect knowledge in 

* Opinionum comtnenta delet dies,nBtune judiciaconfirmat.'— Ci^. 
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astronomy, which his times afforded, oould be 00 
confident of the heavenly bodies being disposed and 
•moved by a wise and understanding mind, as to de- 
clare that, in his opinion, whoever asserted the con- 
trary, was himself^.void of all understanding ; what 
would he have said if he had known the modern dis- 
coveries in astronomy ?— the immense greatness of 
the world, (I mean that part of it which falls under 
our observation,) which is now known to be as mudi 
greater than what in his time they imagined it to be, 
as the world itself, according to their system, was 
greater than Arphimedes's sphere ? — the exquisite re- 
gularity of all the planets' motions, without epicycles, 
stations, retrogradations, or any other deviation or 
confusion whatsoever ? — the inexpressible nicety of 
the adjustment of the primary velodty and original 
direction of the annual motion of the planets* 
with their distance from the central body and their 
force of gravitation towards it? — ^the wonderful 
proportion of the diurnal motion of the earth and 
other planets about their own centrest for the dis- 
tinction of light and darkness, without that mon- 
strously disproportionate whirliog of the whole hea- 
vens which the ancient astronomers were forced to 
suppose ? — the exact accommodating of the deiui- 
ties of the planetsf to their distances from tbe sun, 
and consequently to the proportion of heat which each 
.of them is to bear respectively ; so that neither those 
which are nearest the sun are destroyed by the heat, 
nor those which are farthest off, by the cold ; but 



" CcsleBtem ergo edmirabilem ordinem incredibilemque constsn- 
Uam, ex qu& conservittio et salus omnium amnis oritur, qni vacare 
mente putat ; is ipse mentis expets habendus est. — De Nalura Deo- 
nun, lib. 2. 

t Flanetarum densilates fere aunt, at radices diertiatrorum ap- 
.parentiuo) applicatR ad diametraa veros, hoc est, redproce ut dw- 
tantis planetaniiTi a sole, ducts id radices diametrorum apparentium. 
Collocavit igitur Deus {ilanctas in diversis distanttis a sole,' ut quili- 
bet, pro giedu densitatis, calore solis oMJoie vel mtfiorc fhistur.^ 
2\'emlon. Prindjt, lid. 3. jiTop. S. \ . C-.OO'MC 
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«ach <aie oijoys a tjemperature suited to its proper prop. 
tises, as the earth to ours? — the admirable order, ^^- 
number, and usefulness of the several moons, (as I"""^" 
may very properly call them,) never dreamt ot by 
antiquity, but now by the help of tel^copes clearly 
and distinctly seen to move about their respective 
planets, and whose, motions are so exactly known, 
that their very eclipses are as certainly calculated and 
foretold as those of our own moon? — the strange ad- 
justment of our moon's motion about its own centre 
once in a month, with its motion about the earth 
in the -same period of time, to such a degree of ex- 
actness, that by that means the same face is alwavs 
obverted to the earth without any sensible variation ? 
—the wonderful motions of the comets, which are now 
known to hie as exact, regular, and periodical, as the 
motions of other planets ? — lastly, — the preservation 
of the several systems, and of the several planets and 
comets in the same system, from falling upon each 
pther, which, in infinite past time, (had there been 
no intelligent governor of the whole,) could not but 
have been the effect of the smallest possible resistance 
made by the finest ffither, and even by the rays of 
light themselves, to the motions (supposing it possi- 
ble there ever could have been any motions) of those 
bodies ? — what (I say.) would Tully. that great mas- 
ter of reason, have thought and said, if these and 
other newly-discovered instances of the inexpressible 
accuracy and wisdom of the works of God, had been 
found out and known in his time ? Certainly athe- 
ism, which then was altogether unable to withstand 
the arguments drawn from this topic, must now, 
upon the additional strength of these later observa- 
tions, {which are every one an unanswerable proof of 
the incompreliensiblewisdomof the Creator,) be utter- 
ly ashamed to show its head. We now see, with how 
great reason the author of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, 
after he had described the beauty of the sun and 
stars, and all the then visible works of God in heaven 
and earth, concluded, chap, xliii, v. 52, (as we, after 
'dl the discoveries of later ages, may, no doubt, still 
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MOP. truly say.) " lliere are yet hid greater things than 
_^_^^ these, and we have seen but a few of his works." 
Thatu- XII. lastly; the supreme cause and authorofftll 
rjj^"^ things must of necessity be a being of infinite good- 
Uiiog* ness justice, and truth, and all other moral perfec- 
"^'mJ *'°"5' *"ch as become the supreme governor and 
^Ijortji^dge of the world. That there are diflferent rela- 
and irw. tions of things one towards another, is as certain as 
that there are diiferent things in the world. That 
from these different relations of dififerent things 
there necessarily arises an agreement or disagree- 
ment of some things to others, or a fitness or unfit- 
ness of the application ofdifferent things or different 
relations, one to another, is likewise as certain as 
that there is any difference in the nature of things, 
or that different things do exist. Further, that there 
is a fitness or suitableness of certain circumstances 
to certain persons, and an unsuitableness of others, 
founded in the nature of things and in the quali- 
fications of persons, antecedent to will and to all ar- 
bitrary or positive appointment whatsoever, must 
unavoidably be acknowledged by every one who 
will not affirm that it is equally fit and suitable, in 
the nature and reason of tnings, that an innocent 
being should be extremely and eternally miserable as 
that it should be free from such misery. There B, 
therefore, such a thing as fitness and unfitness, eter- 
nally, necessarily, and unchangeably in the nature 
and reason of things. Now, what these relations of 
things, absolutely and necessarily are in themselves; 
that also they appear to be, to the understanding of 
all intelligent bemgs except those only who under- 
stand things to be what tney are not, that is, whose 
understandings are either very imperfect or very 
much depraved; and by this understanding or know- 
ledge of the natural and necessary relations of things, 
the actions likewise of all intelligent beings are con- 
stantly directed, (which, by the way, is the true 
ground and foundation of all morality,) unless their 
will be corrupted by particular interest or affection, 
or swayed by some unreasonable and prevailing hist. 
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The supreme cause,ther^ie,«ndflutbOT of all things, prop. 
since (as has rfready been proved,) he must ofnecw- ^"' 
Mty have infinite loKjwledge, and the perfection of 
trisdom, so that it is absolutely impossible he should 
err, or be in any reroect ignorant of the true relations 
ftnd fitness or unntness of things, or be by any 
means deceived or imposed upon herein ; and since 
lie is likewise self-esistent, absolutely independent 
and all-powerful ; so that, having' no want of any 
thing, it is impossible bis will should be influenced 
by any wrong affection, and having no dependence ; 
it is imposBible his power should w limited by any 
superior strength, — it is evident he must of necessity, 
(meaning, not a necessity of fate, but such a moral 
necessity as I before said was consistent with the 
most perfect liberty,) do always what he knows to 
be fittest to be done ; that is, be must act always 
according to the strictest rules of infinite goodness, 
justice, and truth, and all other moral perfections. 
In particular, the supreme cause must, in the first 
|)lace,.be infinitely good ; that is, he must have an 
unalterable disposition to do and to communicate 
good or happiness ; because, being himself necessari- 
Ty happy in the eternal enjoyment of his own infi- 
nite perfections, he cannot possibly have any other 
motives to make any creatures at all, but only that 
be may communicate to them his own jtf rf'ections, 
according to their different capacities, arising from 
that variety of natures which it was fit for infinitie 
wisdotii to produce ; and according to their different 
improvements, arising from that liberty which is es- 
sentially necessary to the constitution of intelligent 
and active beings. That he must be infinitely good, 
appears likewise further from hence ; that, being 
necessarily all-suflScient, he must consequently be 
infinitely removed from all malice and envy, and 
from all other possible causes or temptations of do- 
ing evil, which, it is evident, can pnly be effects of 
want and weakness, of imperfection or depravation. 
Again, the supreme cause and author of alt things, 
must in like maaner be iafinitely just ; because, the 
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FHOP. rule of equity being notbing else but the Very na- 

^»- ture of thineSf and their necessary relations one to 

another ; anl the execution of justice being nothing 

else but a suiting the circumstances of things to the 

gualifications ot persons, according to the original 
tness and agreeaoleness which 1 have before shown 
to be necessarily in nature, antecedent to will and to 
all positive appointment, it is manifest that he who 
knows perfectly this rule of equity, and necessarily 
judges of things as they are ; who has complete pow> 
er to execute justice according to that knowledge, 
and no possible temptation to deviate in the least 
therefrom ; who can neither be imposed upon by any 
deceit, nor swayed by any bias, nor awed by any 
power, — must, of necessity, do always that which is 
ri^ht. without iniquity, and without partiality; 
without prejudice, and without respect of persons. 
Lastly, that the supreme cause and author of all 
things must be true and faithful, in all his deciara* 
tions and all his promises, is most evident. For 
the only possible reason of fal^fying, is eithef rash- 
ness or forgetfulness, inconstancy or impotency. fear 
of evil, or hope of gain ; from all which* an infinite- 
ly wise, all'Suthcient, and good being must of neces- 
sity be infinitely removed; and consequently, as it 
is impossible for him to be deceived himself, so nei- 
ther is i( possible for him in anywise to deceive 
others. In a word, all evil and all imperfections 
whatsoever arise plainly either from soortness of 
understanding, detect of power, or faultiness of will; 
and this last, evidently from some impotency, cor- 
ruption, or depravation ; being nothing else but a 
direct choosing to act contrary to the known reason 
and nature of things. From all which, it being 
manifest that the supreme cause and author of all 
things cannot but be infinitely removed, it follows un- 
deniably that he must of necessity be a being of in- 

«>J|3[; it ri igyifi xaJ h "Kiyif, %a} in aursf fi^iiTatai, Sri £UJt; J^oro- 
T&, jn-i xaiit farraa'a;, art xaT& y^xf, in xar& etyuiiift *tftiei(, &' 
Saw; id' ha^j—Plalo de BtpiA. lib. 2, fufi-jfncm. 
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finitegoodDess^justioe, and truth, and all othaniwal prof, 
perfections. ^^^' 

To this argumentatiOTi a priori, there can be oppo- 
sed but one objection that I know of drawn on the 
contrary, a posteriori, from experience and observa- 
tion of the unequal distributions of providence in the 
world. But (brides the just vindication of the wis- 
dom and goodness of providence in its dispemations, 
even with respect to this present world only, whicl» 
Plutarch and other heath^i writers have judiciously 
made,) the objection itself is entirely wide of the 
question. For, oonceming the justice and goodness 
of God, (as of any governor whatsoever,) no judg- 
ment is to be made from a partial view of a few 
- small portifMis of his dispensations, but from an en- 
tire consid«ation of the whole ; and, consequently, 
not only the short duration of this present state, but 
moreover all that is past and that is still to come, 
must be taken into the account : and then every 
thing will clearly appear just and right. 

From this account of the moral attributes of God, 
it follows : . 

1st. That though all theactiwsofGod are entirely 'p'^necn. 
free, md consequently the exerdse of his moral at- a%'f^a- 
tributes cannot be said to be necessary, in the same m ittri- 
aense of necessity as his existence and eternity are Ji'^J^ """ 
necessary -, yet these m{x&\ attributes are really and with pn-. 
truly necessary, by such a necessity, as, though it be ["' ^^'' 
not at all inconsistent with liberiy, yet is equally 
certain, infallible, and to be depended upon, as even 
the existence itself, or the eternity of God. For 
though nothing is more cert^n (as has been already 
proved in the ninth proposition of this discourse,) 
than that God acts, not necessarily, but voluntarily, 
with particular intention and design, knowing that 
he does good, and intending to do so, freely and out 
of choice, and when he has no other constraint upoo 
hiin but this, that his goodness inclines his will to 
communicate himself, and to do good; so that the di- 
vine nature is under no ti^cessity but si^ch as is con- 
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PROP, sistent with the moBl; perfect liberty and freest dioice; 
^t- (which is the ground of all our prayers and thanks* 
' ^vings, — ^the reason, why we pray to him to b6 good 

to us and gracious, arid thank him for being juetaRd 
mercifut ; whereas no men prays to him. to be omni-i 
presenti or thanks him for being oiqnipotent, or for 
knowing all things :) though nothing, I say, is mav>e 
ea^ain uian that God acts, not 2iece8Miily,butToJuii- 
tarily ; yet it is nevertheless as truly and absolutely 
impossible for God not to do (or to do any thing omi- 
trary to) what his moral attributes require' him to do; 
as if he was really not a free but a necessary agent. 
And the reason hereof is plain; because infinite know- 
ledge, power, and goodness in conjunction, may, iwt> 
withstanding the' most p^ect freedom and cb(»c^ 
act with altc^ther as much certainty and unalter- 
able steadiness, as even the neces^ty of fate can be 
supposed to do. Nay, these perfections cannot pos- 
nbly but so act ; because free choice, in a being <£ 
infinite knowledge, power.and goodness, can no more 
choose to act contrary to these perfections, than know- 
ledge can be ignorance, power be weakness, or good* 
ness malice ; so that fr^ choice, in such a being, may 
be as certain and steady a principle of action as the 
necessity of fate. We may, therefore, as certainly 
and infallibly rely upon the moral as upon the natural 
attributes of God ; it being as absolutely impossihle 
for him to act contrary to t£e one as to divest himself 
of the other ; and as much a contt^diction to suppose 
him choosing to do any thing inconsistent with bis 
justice, goodness, and troth, as to suppose him di- 
vested of infinitv, power, or existence. The one ia 
contrary to the immediate and absolute necessity of 
his nature, the other to the unalterable rectitude of 
his will : The one is in itself an immediate contradic- 
tion in the terms, the other is an express cmtradiction 
to the necessary perfections of the divine nature. To 
suppose the one, iff saying absolutely that 8(»nething 
is, at the same time that it is not ; to suppose the 
ether, is to say that infinite- knowledge «an act: jg. 
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Borantly*' infinite power- weakly, w- that 'inBnfte pbop. 
wisdom Mid goodness can do things not good' or -^'^' 
wise to be done : All which, are equally great jand 
equally manifeGt absurdities. This,.! conceive,- is a 
very intelligible ' aa»unt of the moral attributes of 
God, satiBtactory to the mind, and without perplexity 
and confusion of ideas : I mighthave said it at once,- (as 
the trutii most certainly is*) that justice, goodness, ^d 
all'theother moral atmbutes (^ God, are as eesentiftl 
to the divine nature as the natural attributes of eter- 
nity, infinity* and the like. But beoause all atheisti- 
cal perswiG, ^er they are fully convinced that there 
must needs be In the universe some one eton^, n.6- 
eessary, infinite, and all-powerful being, will still, with 
nnreasonable obstinacy* contend that they can by no 
mesne see any neoessary connexion of goodness, jus- 
tice, or any other moral attribute, with these natural 
perfections ; th«^dre, I chose to- endeavour to de- 
monstrate the fnotaX attributes by-a particular de- 
duction, in the manner I have now done. 

Sdly. From h«ice it follows, that though God is of the m. 
a -most perfectly free agent, ypt he cannot but do aj- ^'Yao- 
yrnys what is befit and wisest in the whole. The m- ing ■'*>;■ 
-son is evident ; because perfbct wisdom and good- 7^^ '". 
ness are as steady and crat^un principles of acticHi eiteatin 
as necessity itself. And an infinitely wise and good ^ 'i'"'*- 
being, indued with the moeit perfec); lib«1;y, can no 
more dboose to act in contntdietion to wisdom and 
goodness than a necedsaiy ag^t can act contrai^ 
to the. necessity by Which it la acted : it being ds 
great an absurdity and imposubtlity in choice, for 
infinite wisdom to 'ciioose tp act unwisely, or infinite 

rdneas to choose what is not good ; as it woilld 
in nature fbr absolute necessity -to fail of prodA- 
cio^ its neoessary e£^t There was indeed no ne- 
cissity in nature, that God should at first create sudi 
beings as he has o^atecU or indeed any fodngs at all; 
faeeavse he is in h>mtelf ii^lutdy happy and- atl- 
Bi^deBfe. Thoe was also no Dedesuty in nature 
that he should piea^rve and (wntinue tht^ in being 
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PROP, after th^ were created ; because he would be as 

__^^ self-sufficient without their continuance, as he was 
' before their creation. But it was fit, and wise, and 
good, that infinite wisdom should manifest, and in- 
finite goodness communicate itself. And therefore 
it was necessary (in the sense of necessity I am now 
speaking of,) that things should be made at such 
time, and continued so long, and indued with va^ 
liouB perfections in such de^'^es, as infinite wisdoni 
and goodness saw it wisest and best that they should. 
And when and whilst things are in being, the same 
moral perfections make it necessary that they should 
be disposed and governed according to the exact- 
est and most unchangeable laws of eternal justice, 
goodness, and truth ; because, while things and th«r 
several relations are, they cannot but be what they 
are ; and an infinitely wise being cannot but know 
them to be what they are, and judge always rightly 
concerning the several fitnesses or unfitnesses of 
them; and an infinitely good being cannot hut 
choose to act always according to this knowledge of 
the respective fitness of tilings ; it being as truly im- 
possible ibr such a iree a^nt, who'is absolut^y in- 
capable of being deceived or depraved, to choose by 
acting contrary to these laws, to destroy its own per- 
fections, as for necessary existence to be aWe to de- 
stroy its own being. 
oFtheim. 9aly. From hence it follows, that, though God is 
oni'i'''iio'' ^^ perfectly free, and also infinitely powerful, yet 
ioge'Tii?* he cannot possibly do any thing that is evil. The 
reason of this also is evident. Because, as it Is mani- 
fest infinite power cannot extend to natural contradic- 
tions, which imply a destruction of that very power 
by which they must be supposed to be effected ; so 
neither can it extend to moral contradictions, which 
imply a destruction of some other attributes as ne- 
cessarily belonging to the divine nature as power. I 
have already shown that justice, goodness, andiruth, 
are necessarily in God ; even as necessarily as power, 
and understanding, and knowledge of the nature of 
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things. It is thereifore as impossible and contradictory phop. 
to suppose bis will- sliould choose to do any thing xil 
contrary to justice, goodness, or truth, as that his' ' """' " 
power should be able to do any thing inconsistent 
with power. It is no diminution of power not to 
be able to do things which are no object of power : 
and it is in like maonerno diminution ejtber of power 
or liberty to have such a perfect and unalterable 
rectitude of will as never possibly to choose to do 
any thing inconsiktent with that rectitude. 

^ihly. From hence it follows, that liberty, properly Th., 111^. 
speaking, is not in itself an imperfection but a per- \7\* »"t 
fection. For it is, in the highest and oompletest de- iMSj^rf^"^ 
gree, in God himself : every act, wherein he exerdses tian, bat'a 
any moral attribute, as goodness, justice, or truth, P"^"""- 
proceeding from the most perfect liberty and freest 
ch<Hce ; without which, goodness-would not be good- 
ness, nor jusljce and truth any excellencies ; these 
things, in the very idea and formal notion of them, 
utterly elfcluding all necessity. It has indeed been 
sometimes taught, that liberty is a great imp^ec- 
tion ; because it is the occasion of all sin and misery : 
&ut,if we will speak properly, it is not liberty that 
exposes us to misery, out only the abuse of li- 
berty. It is true, liberty makes men capable of sin, 
and consequently liable to misery ; neither of which 
they could possibly be, without liberty. But he 
that will say every thing is an imperfection, by the 
abuse whereof a creature may become more unhappy 
than if God had never given it that power at all, 
must say that a stone is a more excellent and perfect 
creature than man, because it is not capable of ma- 
king itself miserable, as man is. And, by the same 
Bigument, reason and knowledge, and every oth«r 
perfection, nay even existence itself, will be proved 
to be an imperfection ; because it is that without 
which a creature could not be miserable. The truth 
therefore is ; tlie abuse of liberty, that is. the corj 
rnption anddeprafation of that without ii^oh no 
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FROP. creatures could be happy, kliie alone cause of th^ 

^^'' misery : but as for liberty itself, it is a great per- 

fection ; and the more perfect any ereature is, the 

more perfect is its liberty ; and the perfeotest libei^ 

of all 18 such liberty as c&n never, by any ignoraniee. 

deceit^ car corruption, be biassed or diverted (tarn 

choosing what is the proper object of free choicf^ 

the greatest good. 

That the Sthl^. From hence it follows, that though probacy 

higi^t no rational creature can be, in a strict poilesophic^ 

fectioiMor sense, impeccabie, yet we may easily coaoeive how 

ntionfti God can place such creatures, as bejudges worthy of 

d!^Qi ». w exc^ent a gift, in such a state of knowledge an4 

dudsiia. near communion with himself, where goodness and 

\j_ ' holiness shall appear so amiable, uid where they shall 

be exempt from all means of temirtatlon and ear- 

ruption; that it shall never b? possible £<X tbem, aot> 

withstanding the natural liberty of their will, to be 

seduced from, their unchangeable bappineits in the 

everiasdng choice and enjoyment of thmr greatest 

good : Which is the state of good angds and of the 

stunts in heaven. 

That the Lastly; From what hath been said upon this 

grvuDd) or head, it follows that tiie true ground and fouadatioD 

obiigit?oDi of all eternal m(»al obligations, is this ; that the 

are eternal game leasons, (viz, the 7ore-m»itidned neeessary 

ces9°T^. aud eternal different relations which different things 

■Dd u^i^Dd bear one to another : and the consequent fitness oi 

kw*"" *°^ unfitness of the application of different tbin^ <x 

different relations, one to another, unavoidably 

arising fkom that difference of the things themselves ;) 

these, very same reasons, I say. , which always sod 

necessarify do determine the will of Gottss hath been 

before shown, ought also cOnstaiBtly tor detwmine 

the will of all suU>rdinate intelligent beings. And 

vhen they do not. then such b^i^ setting i^pthw 

«^n unreasoa^le selfrwiilsin :dpposit)on.'tOi Jthe HOf 

■ tore and rciason of things, .«ideaiwi»r {s^ lim^ as in 

them lies) to mal:e dimgs be what they Jus nol, and 
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QUinot be ; which is the highest presumption and prof: 
greatest insolence ima^nable : It is acting contrary ^"' 
to their own reason and knowledge; it is an at- " ^ 
tempting to destroy that order by which the uni- 
verse subsists* and it is also, by consequence, oflbr- 
ing the highest. affront ima^nable to the creator 
of all things, who himself governs all his actions by 
these rules, and cannot but require the same of all. 
his reasonable creatures. They Who found all moral 
obligations ultimately in the will of Qod must re- 
cur at length to the same tMng ; only with this 
difference, that they do not clearly explain how the ' 
nature and will of God himself must be necessarily 
good and just, as I have endeavoured to da They, 
who found all moral obligations only upon laws made 
for the good of societies, hold an opinion whidi,. 
(besidesthat.it is fully confuted by what has been 
already said concerning the eternal and necessary 
difference of *^bings.) is moreover so directly and 
manifestly contradictory and inconsistent with itself 
tiiat it seems strange it should not have been moie 
commonly taken notice of. For, if there be no dif-. 
ference wtween good and evil, antecedent to all 
laws, there can be no reason why any laws should 
be made at all, when all things are naturally indif- 
ferent. To say that laws are necessary to be made 
fur the good of mankind, is confessing that certun 
things tend to the good of mankind, that is, to the 
j)reservii)g and perfecting of their nature; which wise 
men therefore think necessary to be established by 
laws. And if the reason why certain things are 
established by wise and good laws is, because those' 
things tend to the good of mankind, it is manifest- 
they were good antecedent to their being confirmed 
by laws : Otherwise, if they were' not good antece- . 
dent to all laws, it is evident there could be no rea- 
son why such laws sliould be made, rather than the 
cMitrary ; which is the greatest absurdity in the • 
world. 

' D,gn,-.rihyC00^le 
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coxcL. And mnv flNxi) what has been siud upoii this ar- 
I -I ' " -gument, 1 hope it Is in the whole sufiieiently dear' 
c^mT" "*it *^^ being and attributes of God are, to atten- 
tive and considet-ing tninde, abundantly capable of 
just proof an4 demonstrati(Hi, and that the adversa* 
ries of God and relimon have no reason on their side, 
(to which they would pretend to be strict adhererG.) 
but merely vain confid^ice, and great blindness and 
prgudice, when they desire it should be thouglit, 
that, in the fabric of the world, God has left liiraself 
wholly without vtritness, and that all the arguments 
of nature ais on the side of atheism and irreligion. 
Some men, I know, there are, who, having never 
turned their thoughts to matters of this nature, think 
Uiat these things are all absolutely above our com pre- 
hensicm ; and that we talk about we know not what, 
when we dispute about these questions. But since 
the most considerable ath»sta that ever appeared in 
the world, and the pleaders for universal fatality, have 
aU thought fit to argue in this way, in their attempts 
to-remove the first foundations of religion, it is rea- 
sonable and necessary that they should be opposed in 
theirotvnway.itbeingmostcertain, that no argumen- 
tation, of what kind soever, can possibly be made use 
of on the side of error, but may also be used wiUi 
much greater advantage on the behalf of truth. 
' 2. From what has been said upon this argument, 
we may see bow it comes to pass, that though no- 
thing is so certain and undeniable as the necessary 
existence of God, and the consequent deduction ex 
all his atthbute^ yet men, who have never attend- 
ed to the evidence of reason, and to the notices that 
God hath given us of himself, may easily be in great 
measure ignorant of both. That the three angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right ones is so certain 
and evident, that whoever ^rma the ctmtrary af- 
firms what may very easily be reduced to an express 
contradictifHi ; yet whoever turns not his mind to 
consider it at all, may easily be ignorant of this and 
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nnmberless other the like mathftHiatMel^nd most In- cckcij 
feUlble troths. s>^— « 

S. Yet the notices th«t God has been itemed to 
grre us of himself ere so Biany an^ so obviAusi^— in- 
the eonstitu^n, ordo-, beauty* anct bormtMiy of 
the several parts of the world, — in the frdme and' 
structure of our own bodies, and the wonderful 
powers and faculties of our souls, — in the unavoida- 
ble apprehensions of our own minds, and the com- 
mon consent of all other men, — in every thing with- 
in us, and every thing without us ; that no tnan'of 
the meanest capacity and greatest disadvantages 
whatsoever, with the slightest and most superficial 
observation of the works of God, and the lowest and 
most obvious attendance to the reason of things, can 
be ignorant of Him, but he must be utterly without 
excuse. Possibly he ma^ not, indeed, be able to un- 
derstand or be affected by nice and metaphysical de- 
monstrations of the being and attributes of God, but 
then for the same reason he is obliged also not to 
suffer himself to be shaken and unsettled by the 
subtile sophistries of sceptical and atheistical men, 
which he cannot perhaps answer, because he cannot 
understand ; but he is bound to adhere ,to those 
things which he knows, and those reasonings he is 
capable to judge of, which are abundantly sufficient 
to determine and to guide the practice of sober and 
considering men. 

4. But this is not all: God has, moreover, finally, — by 
aclear and expressrevelation of himself, brought down 
from heaven by his own Son, our blessed Lord and Re- 
deemer, and suited to every capacity and understand- 
ing, — put to silence the ignorance of foolish, and the 
vanity of sceptical and profane men ; and, by declaring . 
to us himself, his own nature and attributes, he has ef- 
fectually prevented all mistakes which the weakness 
of our reason, the neghgence of our application, the 
cnrruption of our nature, or the false philosophy of 
wicked and profane men, might have led us into;— 
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coNCL. and M) has ih&lliUy fiiniuhed us with auffideat 
^=^^" knowledge to enable us to perform our duty in tbis- 

life, and to obtwi our h^miness in that which is to 

oome. But this exceeds uie bounds of my presoit. 

subject, luid deserves to be handled in a particular 

disoDune. 
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THE PREFACE. 



I SHOULD not have premimed to publish these pipers in vindintion 
of nstunl and revealed religion, after so many excellent discourses 
already written upon ^t sutgcct, had I not thought myself obliged 
to it) in order to pursve more fnlly tbo' design of the honourable 
founder of tiua lecturSi and to answer the expectation of the most 
reverend and ttie honourable tn»tees appointed by him. The honour' 
able Robert Boyle, Esq. was a person no less zealously solintous' for 
tbepropagationof true religion, end the ptactice of piety and virtue, 
than diligent and anccessfal in improving experimental philosophy, 
and enlarging our knowledge of nature ; and it was his settled opi- 
nion, that the advancement and incre^e of natural knowledge would 
always be of service to the cause and interest of true religion, in op< 
podtion to athettta and unbelievers of all sorts. Accordingly he, in 
his life-time, made excellent use of his own observations to tbispur> 
~ pose in all bis writings, and made provision after bis death for car- 
rying on the same design perpetually. In pursuance of which end I 
endeavoured, in my former discourse, to strengthen and confirm the 
aignraents which prove to us the being and attributes of God-, part- 
ly by metaphysical reasoning, and partly from the discoveries (prin- 
ripally those that have been lately made,) in natural philosophy. And 
in the present treatise I have attempted, in a plainer and easier me- 
thodi to eBtid>1i^ the unalterable obligations of natural religion, and 
the troth and certainty of the Cbristian revelation. If what I have 
said, may, in any measure, promote the intwest of true religion in this 
sceptical and jurobne age, and answer the design for which this lec- 
ture was founded, I have my end. 

It may perhaps be expected, that I should take some notice of cer- 
tain ranarks which have been published upiHi my former sermons. 
Had the author of those remarks entered into the merits of the cause, 
or offeredany considerable reasons in opposition to what I had laid 
down, I should havethou^t myself obliged to give him a particula'' 
answer; but since his book is made up chiefly of railing and gross mis' 
coastructionB, and all that he pretends to say, by wsy of argument' 
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depeoda entirely upon lupposiUon of the truth^f the Cartesian hypo- 
diesis, which the best tnathema^ciana in the world have demonstra - 
ted to be false, I presume it may be sufficient to show here the in- 
sincerity of that author, and the weakness of his reasoning, by a [ew 
brief obaervatioiis, 

Tlie only argument he alleget against m(, in his whole book, is 
this : that if we know not distinctly what the essence of God,* and 
what the essence of matter is, wi cannot possibly demonstrate thent 
at all lo bo two different euencea. 

To whidi I answer : U is plain we knotr not th« essences of things 
by intuition, bnt can only reason about tb«m from what we know pf 
tbui differesit propcrttas or tittributos. Nojr, from the demonstcable 
attribates of God, and &am tha known properties of matter, we hayo 
«s«iiaAswerahlereasoos toconvince and satisfy us that their essence 
are entirely diferent, thoi^ we know not disdnctly what thoso es- 
sences are, as our faculties can afford us, in judging of any the certain- 
«st things whatscnrer. For instaiioe ,- the demonstrable attribmea 
of Ood are, that he is self-enistcnt, bdepeod^nt, eternal, tuSnile, 
■angeaUe, incomiptiUe, intelligent, free, aU-powerfel, wise, just, 
and good : The known properties of matter are, that it is not ne- 
cessary or sdf<existent, but depeedent, finite ; (nay, that it Gils but 
a few rcry small and inconsiderabla portions of space,) that it is dl- 
vuibk, passive,, nninteltigant, and consequently incapable of any ac- 
tire powers. Now nothing can be more certain and evident, than 
Aat the sobttanoea to which these incompatible attributes or pro- 
psrtiea beloog, or that essences from which they £ow, are entirely 
diSerant one from the other, ihougb we do not distinctly know what 
tbe inmost qubstancea or essences ihemselves are. If any man will 
^nk a mere hypothesia (the Cartesian or any other,) concerning tlie 
nmosi nature of substaMcatobeamoresatisfactorydiscoveryof the 
different essences of things than we oen atlam by reasoning thus 
ban their denxinstrabls properties, and will cb9Me rather to <draw 
fond conaeqnQaeea fr«m fuch hypotheses and fictions fiMinded upon 
no proof at all, than to make us« ^ such philosophy at b grpunded 
■«nhf npoB dear reason or good eipcriaiaitsr^-] know no help for it, 
but liB muat be pemitted to *nj(^ lua c^nkm quietly. 

■Xote_Ttut in. tldi whole question, tlie word euenee is not to be taken 
in the proper metaphysical lenie uf Ilia word, as Bignifjing lha( by which 
a thing is what it iai for in tliil lenae the sltilbutet of Gciddo conitllute 
bU eswnce : ani) solMity, or'fmpmetrsUIKy, is At MSHKe drmsMtr. But 
nsenee is sH ihi^ to be nflitniood as nlgbi^its hen the saiM with sub- 
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TEu rtal of t&e bodk is «U «ttber mi tndeceat and vnreaMOBbb 
reviling itf dta kuRicd Mr Lodc«, from Wbom I nettber cited may 
otwpHaagv, *of (tJiBt I know of) borroWod nay af^mcnt fecot 
kho ; md than&He is altogether impertiaent i orelse it consisU of 
grM atisrejireaentstKPU of ny 9«»iBe, mid very uufur coMtructians 
and false citations of mj words, of which I shall prcsmlly give tome 



The finn 8, and the SSih end S&h pagst of Um remarks, ore 
tpeat in attempting to prorcf tbitf, if wt do not first know what the 
■ncBce oCGod, and what the etsence of matter is, (that is, if the 
Cartesian bypothews or fiction oonoBmiDg the essences of tjurilunl 
and materi^ Mtbstaoce be not granted to be true,) — there is no nay 
left by wUch it cao be proved at ^1 tbat the essence of God and 
oMltar is oat one and tbe tame : To which I have already ^ven an 
answer, «jtf. that, from the demonstrable arlributea of God, and {ton 
tbe fcnovn properties of matter (being incompatible with each other,) 
«a hws ai diaOlute certainty of their essetfees or substanoes being 
d iff t rc Bt, though we do not distinctly know wliat those essences are, 
M <obrl«culties enable us to nttMn in any mietai^yBical question ; for 
iimapatiblfi properties can no more possibly be in any unknowtt 
tbco ia flay known subject. 

. i^^ IS.— The author of the Remarks asserts> that Dos Cartes 
and hi« folIotFcrs have malhematically proved that tbt essence of 
■natter consists in length, breadth, and depths And upon this con- 
fident asteitioa, his whole book dsprnds in every part. To thi>» 
tbsre&nv, I answer, that that hTpothesis is resUy so far from being 
aatliematicBlly proved to be true, that, on ibc contrary, be cannot 
but know (if be knows any thing of these matters,) tbat.tbegreateet 
mathematkians of tbe present ago, men confessedly greater in thai 
science than any that ever lived before them, have clearly provad 
(as I before said) Uiat it is absolutely false.* And not to tate the 
least notice of this throughout his whole book argues either gnat 
insincnity or great ignorance. . . 

I had affirmed, tbu to im^ine an eternal and infinite nolhivg 
was being reduced to the necessity of imagining a contradiction or 
impossibility: For this be argues sf&insi me (Bemark. pag. 14,) 
as if t had asserted, that it was possible to imagine an eternal and 
inflnite nothing, whereas t asserted that it was impossible, and an 
eipresq coDtradiction so to do ; This is great insincerity. 

I had chaiiged the Cartesians with being anavoidably reduced 10 

■ Saeffir Isaac NewtDD'sFrindpia, page SM ana in. .EdH. teTt!B.>|c 
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' the absurdity of maltii^^ matter a neoMMriljr-esiating being. In 
citing thispaisage, (ReInatk,pagesl48^dl5,)heridiculouB]7rep^e- 
Mnta me aa aaying that tbb abnirdity consisted in makjng exlenuon 
twcetsary ; though he Imew that in that very passage I aappoacd 
matter and extension to be entirely diSbrent things : This likewise 
ia great insincerity- 

I have said, that the idea of immensity wea an idea that no way 
belonged to matter. Instead of this, he cites me asserting, tena^ 
lessly, (Remark, pagel£,) that extension »p way belongs to matter ; 
«B if that whicli is not immenM or infinite, is, therefore, not ntend- 
ed St all : This is the greatest disingenuity in the world. 

Remark, page 15. — He says, I am sure this author cannot pro- 
duce one, no not one Cartesian, that ever made matter a neoeisarily- 
existing being,— that ever contradicted himself in words upon this 
■ubject,— that ever was mightily, or not mightily, or at all perples* 
«d with what Mr Oarke calls his argument ;— nay, that ever heard 
of that thing he calls his argument. Why are they thns misrs* 
prcKHted and imposed upon } To this I answer : it had been 
sufficient to make good my charge, to have shown, thatf frcnn 
the Cartesian hypothesis, it followed, by unavoidable consequencie, 
that matter must be a necessarily-existing being, though the Car> 
tesians themselves had not seen that consequence.- Yet I cited, 
moreover, a passage out of Uegis, wherein it is plain he per^ 
ceived and owned that consequence. But, because tbt Remai4:er 
seems not satisfied with this, and pretends to triumph here with 
great pleasure and assurance, I will for once comply with his chal- 
lenge, and produce him another, and that an unesceplionabie Car- 
tesian, even Des Cartes himself, who was greatly perplexed widi 
the af^ment I mentioned, and was unavoidably reduced to make 
matter a necessarily -existing being, and at the same time did con- 
tradict himself in words upon this subject. It was objected to Des 
Cartes by some very learned men, that* if extension and matter 
were the same thing, it seemed to them to follow, that God could 
nttther possibly make Uie world finite, nor annihilate any part of 
■Utter, without creating, at the aame time, just as much more to 

'Quseroan a D^o fieri potuiiiet ut munduaewetfinitu^?-^^.adC<r> 

Uibtm 68, pariU ptitna. 

Noaduni iliud poaiuin canciiqutre, earn esas inter ret corpofeu connexi- 
anem, ut uer tnunduui Dcui creirc potueric niii inflniluini nee ulluin cor- 
pui iu nitiilum redigere, quia co ijito Itupalur >ttud ptris qu>ntit«li> *la- 
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Mipi^y it! {due. To this he ansvBn ;* that, according to his by* 
pothesis, it does indeed imply a contradiction to suppose the world 
to be fiuit«i or to suppose God annihilating any part of matter ; hut 
yet he will not say God cannot do it, or that God cannot cause that 
two and three shall not make five, Or'any other contradiction what- 
soever: Is not this making matter a necesssrily-existiug being, to 
own that it is a contradicUon to suppose God annihilating it, or set- 
ting bounds to it ? Is not this contradicting himself, for a man to 
affirm (as Cartes does in all his writings,) that the world was created 
by God, and depends npoa faim, and yet at the same time to declare 
that it implies as plain a contradiction' to suppose any part of matter 
annihilabte by the power of God, as to suppose that two and three 
aliould not make five? Is not this really a ridiculing of the power 
of God? And was not Des Cartes, therefore, greatly perplexed 
with the argument I mentioned ? And is not an hypothesis, from 
which auch consequences unavoidably and confessedly follow, a fine 
land-mark of distinction between spiritual and material substances i 
' aod, whatever opposes this hypothesis,+ a depriving us of the means 
of proving the existence of the one only true God ? 

The Remadier humbly desires his reader (psgelfi,) to be per< 
auaded that he is of no particular sect in matters of philosophy, but 
only of the party of truth wherever he meets with it. Yet the same 
nan had declared before, (page 1 3,) that he believed Des Cartes had 
mathematically proved his hypothcsiB ; aud takes not the least notice 
of its having since been fully confuted by mat heiDsticians confessed- 
ly Jar more eminent in that science than Des Csrtes was. This is 
av«y stagttlsr mark of impartiality, and ofbcing addicted to no party 
m matters of philqiophy. 

Speakingof the Cartesian argumentdrawn from the ideaof God, I 
had uaed these wwds: — Oar first certainty of the existence of God 
arises not from this, that, in the idea we frame of him in our mind^ 
or rathar in the definition that we make of the word QQod,^ as signi- 
fying a bairig of all posuble petfertions, we include self-exis^ 



* Puto itnplicara contrtdlclionero at munilus sit Raila».—Carlet. Efitf. 
f%paribpHaue. 

Mibi autcm non videtur <le nils unquam re esse ilicendum, Ipun a DeO 
6eri non poiae. Cum en[in amniii ratio veri et biini sb ejus umnipotcnlia 
dependest ; oe quidem dicere sUiloi, Deum ftcere non pone at mani sit sine 
valle, vel ut unitn et duo non ilot tria i tad tantiim dicoi talia inifdienM 
eoatradicUooein ia meo concapW. Qnod idtn etiam de ■psiiu, quinl lit 
j/Untnemaa,Ae.— Split. e.pttTlltKrumJr. 

+ Beaiark, page 9t. 
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Imt, &c.— meaning, that, according to ttiat argumept, sel^zutence 
wasnther niHile only a part of the definition of the^ord than prov- 
ed to be a real attribute of the being itself. Instead of this the 
Remarler, (paget ]? and 1 9i) br a childish miaunderstandingof the 
Santas of the sentence, and referring the particle ^or] to « wrong 
member of the period, cites m; words in a quite different manner: ' 
OS if I had said, in the idea we frame of God in our own minds, or 
rather in the idea we frame of him in the definition that we make 
of the word, &c. and he is very facetio;is (pages 17 and 19,) in ri- 
diculing this framing of an idet^ in a definition, which he calls, as H 
truly is> a real piece of nonsense. But when, upon the review, he 
finds himself the true and only author of it, for wont of understand- 
ing grammar, I suppose it will make blm more modegt and careful. 

He accuses me (Remark, pages 18,20, &c.) of not understanding 
the CartesisD argument drawn from the idea of God. I confess myself 
very ready to submit to this diaige ; and I can show him mucti 
more learned writers than either of us, who have likewise* not un- 
derstood that aigument. If he does understand it, he will do the 
world a very acceptalile piece of service to malce it out 

What he says in his SIst, 22il, 23d, and 24lh page;, it such a 
heap of misconstructions, and so entirely void of sense, that I confess 
I cannot at all teli what he means. 

From my using the word mere matter, he concludes (page S9,) 
that I imagine there is another sort of matter which is not emere 
bare, pure, incogitativc matter ; and that these terms necessarily im- 
port this sense. Whereas, in every ooe of the places he cites, it Is 
as express and evident as words can make it, that by mere matter I 
understand the matter of which the world consists, not as opposed lO 
another sort of matter, hut either as oppoiied to motion and <.o the 
form of the world, or as considered by itself, and without tlie govern- 
ment and direction of a supreme intelligent mind. This, therefore, 
is the highest degree of inancerity. 

He chat^es me, (pages 4 and 29, and 30,) with making a transla- 
tion quite different from Spinoza's sense and words. How I could 
mistransUte what I did not translate at ail, I uDderstand no* ; but 
yrbethet I have misrepresented Spinoza's sense, or no, (as I fhiah I 
bave not,) this I can only leave to the learned world to judge. 
' I viduced Spinoza's opinion to this, that the material world, ant) 
e»«y part of it, with the order and manDef of beu^g of each part, 
is the only self-ex(«tiiig « notxugnlfxxittittg bewg ; and this 1 
■SeeCudirorlh'* Syiteai. psBe721t *cC.OOi>!c 
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iioA ifl u tieuljr contabed in the woidi I cited from him* ■> aay . 
thing am be. Here the Remarher aueiti (page SO,) that Spinou 
nerer taught tUi doctrine ; naj, that he taught the quite contnuj. 
To pran whicb, he cttei a puaoge, where SjrinoiiB affiriM, tbatt all 
who have in an^ degree coaiidned the dit ine natare, denj that God 
a tOTfottal. Now, thii sho ii extremel j ioaincere ; for, had this au- 
thor (Bled bere the whole sentence ofSpiooza, ai he bad cited it belbco 
■• hliSfith page, it would hare appeared aridenily, that Spinoza, bf 
dcBjring God to be eorporeal, meant oaly fidladotuly to deny hii being- 
any puticular piece of natter, anyl finitebody, andof ac^ainfigvre. 
Fwi that he bsliefvd infinite eorpowal^subatanM, that ii, the whole 
material ofiiverse, to be God, (besides tho places I bad dted from 
Inn,) ha in aprsM woids acknowledgeg,|j in a panage wbifh this vorj 
andior cites in the 4(h page of bis kidh1» ; and he maintalna it at 
lai^ thnragh the whole of that th7 scbdinm} &om whence tlie n- 
macker has with the greatest insincerity taken the [iresent objection. 
But, besides; suppose Spinoza bad not explained himsdf in this place, 
and had in this single passa^ contradicted what be bad plainly 
taught throughont the rest of his hook, would this have been any 
just reason to say that Spinoza never taught the doctrine I imputed 
to him f nay, that be tHnght the quite contrary t 

He charges loe (page 82, ) with argiiiag only against the acces- 
sories of atheism, and leaving the essential hypotheris in its fiiil 
Ibrce ; nay, with continuing and establishing (page 1 1,) Spinoza'a 
Btlteism. It seems, in the opinion of this suthor, that proving the 
material world to be, not a necessary but a dependent being, madoj 
preserved, and governed, by a self-existent. Independent, eternal, 
infinite mind, of perfest knowledge, wisdom, power, justice, goodnesa 

* Piwter Deum aulla dart nequa ODodpi poieit subilsnlis— finiwa elhW. 
far.pnp.H, 

Uns BUbsttntU nan potest produci ab alia suhitsnlia.— Pnp. S. 

Ret nulla alio mods nequealio urdineaDco produci poluerunt quam 
produMc iudL— Prop. 33. 

Ai nsturam sut)itaDt'[iE pertinet exiitere,_Pn^ 7. 

■f- Omncs qui naturam dtTinani >liquo'miidi> eontemplati innt, Deum esse 
CDTpureum iieguit-~£Uic. far, I, prof. Is, Sdiol. 

t Per corpus istelligimus quautuaque quantitctem longam, lalam, et 
profuadam, perta aUqua figura terminatmn i quo nibU abauidiuadcDca, 
eote icUicet absalute uiBai(u,.ilici potest— /U<f. 

II Substaatiam corpoream quie non ui*[ inflnita concipi potest, nuIU ra- 
tione nature diviuBindigcatn esse dici potest. 

ISchol. ailnrop. IS. par 1. . ^ , 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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Mid truth— 4J ai^uing only agftinst the sccessoriei of othinm, $nA , 
tbftt the enentiol hjpotbeNu of MheUo) u left untouched, tuy, con- . 
6niied and ettablifhed, bj all who will not pcenime to define (he e*- 
■enw of that nipreme mind according to the unintelligible language - 
of the achooli and the groundleic imaginatioii of Dei Cartw coDcero- 
ing the subataoce or eaence of matter and apirit. I coqreca it ap- 
peant to me, on the contrarj, that the eseence of BlheiHn lies in male- 
. ing God either dn unintelligent being, []such as is the material world,} 
or at leait a neceuarj agent, [aaeh ai Sjiinoxa maltea hja one >ub* ■ 
stance to be,3 vud of all freedom, wiidom, power, and goodnen ; 
and that other metaphyiieal dijputei are only about the aeceMOriei; 
and that there ia mncb mors ground, on the otber lide, to NUpecl 
tiMt Terr hjpothenB, of which this writer ia k> feud, to he famur- 
ahle to the atheiit'g main purpoce. For if, from Des Cartea'i no- 
tion of the ewence of matter, it follom (as ha hinaelf, in the places 
now cited, confeaKi id expresa wotda,) that it in)|dies a eontradictioa 
to suppoie the material world finite, or to tuppote any part of mat> 
ter can be annihilated bj the power of God, I appeal to thia author, 
whether thia does not naturally lend to mahe men think matter » 
neoenarj an4 self-exiatent being? 

He charges me (pane 33,) with falieljr aceusing Spinoia of ma\^. 
ing God a OKre necetwiry agent; and cites a pauage or two out of 
S|Hnaaa, wherein that author «eems to assert (he contraij. The 
words which I cited from Spinoca do as elearljr espren what I 
charged him with, aa it is poauble fer anj thing to be expressed t 
for he ssaerti plainly,* that from the power of Gud ail thing* • 
proceed necenarily ; lliitt all things are determined by ibe neeesailjr 
ctf the divine nature ; that whatever is in the power of God must, 
nccesarily exist ; ihat things c'ohIiI not have been produced by God in 
any other manner or order then they now are; end that God does not 
act by a liberty of will. All this the Remarber very inrinccrely- 
passes over, without the least notice. And the words which he cites 
out nf Spinoza do not at sll prove the contrary to what I asserted. 
For when Spinoxa says.t that God alone is a iiee ranae, and that 

■ A lumnia Det pnlentia pmnis necrsMrio efflusfMr. 

Omnii ex necciuuta divine ntlnne determinsta sunt, ke. 

Quiciioid cnncipimiii in Dei puttstiteessevid neeeftsrioeK. 

K«s nulb slio modo, neque iKd nrdine, a Deo produci pol«enHit qiuai 
produdlM tuBt. 

Deum nnn uperarl ck libntsle vuluntalis. 

•(■ Seqililur, ■num Dmidi «ne rauMin librmAi. i 

. Dmw n soli* tatt nature legibui, et ■ aauiDe eosriui, sc'tt. 8 
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'God ^t* I7 t^te )bwi of hit own natore, without heiag krtA by 
aaji \t if mdent br doea not tfaa« mtan b freedom of wiU^ liul 
only ^acjoailj ligiiifiei, that the necsniij hj which all ^1^ 
exiit in the manner they da, ia as iimaid qeceisity in the nsturfl of 
the things themf^vea, in oppoatbn to any ferce pqt npon then 
£nm without ; whlchexternatforce, it ii plain indeed that {^^therinfii^ 
the whole universe (the God of SgHnoza) cannot be nit^ect b) » be* 
cuue it ii luppoW to contain all lb in gs within ilaelf. But, heii<Ieiii 
au|q>aalng (as I laid h^re) that Spiaoia had directly covtradietod 
hionelf in this one passage, how would that have proved my skwga 
against Iiini to haae been &l«e? 

He nyt (page-Si,) thnt I ara gaihj mjaeit of what I gnHindr 
lealy imputed to Spinoza, viz. of making God a mere necestaiy 
agent j nsmely, by affirming that there is a necessary jifierence be^ 
Iween good and evil, and that there is such a thing as fitness and un- 
fitness, eternally, necessarily, and unchangeably in the nature and 
reason of things, antecedently to will and to all posilive or arbitrary 
a])pointment whatsoever. This, he says, is a groundless and positive 
assertion, and plainly imports the eternal necessary co-existenee of 
all things as much as Spinoza's bypotbesii does. Is not this an 
admirable consequence t because I affirm the proportions of things, 
and the differences of good and evil, to be etenwl and necessary, 
that therefore I affinn the existence of the things themselves to be 
also eternal and necessary? because I affirm the proportion, suppose 
between a sphere and a cylinder, to he eternal and necessary, that 
therefore I affirm the existence of material spheres and cylinders to 
he likewise eternal and necessary ? because 1 affirm the difference 
between virtue and vice to be eternal and necessary, that therefore 
I affirm men, who practise virtue or vice, to have existed eternally ? 
This accusation shows both extreme ignorance, and great malice, 
in the author of the remarks. 

I had used these words, (Demonstrat. page 8 :)— " How an eternal 
duration can now be actually past, is a thing utterly as impossible 
£)r our narrow andersiandings to comprehend, as any thing that is 
not an eitpresa contradiction can be imagined to be ; and yet, to 
deny the truth of the proposition, that an eternal duration is now 
actually past, is to assert something still far more unintelligible, even 
a real and express contradiction." Instead of this, the Remarker, 
(page 39,) citing my wurds, with extreme di^ngenuity leaves out 
onehalf of the sentence and makes me to say, absolutely, that some- 
thing IB still far more unintelligible than that which is utterly im> ■ 
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powUe to be understood. Such gross mineprcHmtatioiu as these, ' 
in leaving out one part of a sentence, to make the feit nonse&K, 
cu tetj haidly proceed but from want of bonesty. 

^-Mi\y, (page 41,) he mjs, that in mj Sermons there is not one 
a^oment offered to prove, against S|Hnoza, that God ii a iptrit. I 
persuaded mjieM, that the proving God to be a being abacdutdy dis- 
tinct from the material world, self-exi(tent, intelligent, ftee, all- 
powerful, wise, and good, bad been proving him to be a spirit. 
But it seems no proof is of anj force with this author, if it be not 
agreeable to the Cartesian philosophy, in which alone he leemi to 
have any knowledge. To this, therefore, I am not obliged ta trou> 
ble either myself or the reader with giving any fiirther answer. 



rihyGoot^le 



DISCOURSE 

CONCERNING 

THE UNCHANGEABLE OBLIGATIONS OF 
NATURAL RELIGION, 

AND THK 

TRUTH AND CEBTAINTY Or THE 
CHRISTIAN REVELATION, 



Wo UDto Ihem that call «ril good, and good evil ; that put 
8 for light, and light for datkoeaa ; that put tfitter fot aweet and 
aireel Tor bilter. 

Sam. i. 23. Ttotemng theuiwlvei to be wiw, they became foola. 
1 Cor. ii. Id. But God hath revealed them unto aa hj hi* ipirit. 



Having, in a former discourse, endeavoured to lay Tb«iDtn». 
firmly the first foundations of religion, in the certain- ''«ction. 
ty of the existence and of the attributes of God, by ' 
proving, severally and distinctly : — 

That something must needs have existed fi*om eter- 
nity, and how great soever the difliculties are, which 
perplex the conceptions and apprehensions we at- 
tempt to frame of an eternal duration, yet they nei- 
ther ought nor can raise in any man's mirfd any 
doubt or scruple concerning the truth of the assertion 
itself that something has really been eternal : 

That there miist nave existed from eternity some 
one unchangeable and independent being, because, 
to suppose an eternal succession of merely dependent 
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IXTHO. beings, proceeding one from another in an endless 
^^^^= progression, without any original independent cause 
at all, is supposing things that have in their own na- 
ture no necessity of existing, to be from etemily 
caused or produced by nothing; which is the very- 
same absurdity and express contradiction as to sup- 
pose them produced by nothing at any determinate 
time : 

That that unchangeable and independent being, 
which has exists fn>P) ^^rnity> without any exter- 
nal cause of its existence, must be self-existent, that 
is, necessarily-existing : 

That it must ofnecessit^ be infinite or everywhere 
present; a being most simple, uniform, invariable, 
indivisible, incorruptible Mi(l ipfinit^y removed from 
all such imperfections as are the known qualities and 
inseparable properties of the material world : 

That it must of necessity be hut one ; because, to 
suppose two, or more, different self-existent inde- 
pendent principles ma^ be reduced to a direct ccm- 
tradiction: 

That it must necessarily be an intelligent bang: 

That it must be a free and voluntary', not a neces- 
sary agent : 

That this being must of necessity have infinite 
power, and that in this attribute is included, particu- 
larly, a possibility of cresting or producing things, 
and also a possibility of communicating to creatures 
tbe power of beginning motion, and a possibility c^ 
induing them with liberty or ftwdom of wilt j whicb 
freedom of will is not Inconsistent with any of the di- 
vine attributes i 

That he must of necessity be infinitely wise : 

Anct lastly, that he must necessarily be a being of 
infinite goodness, justice, and truth, and all other mo- 
ral perfections ; such as become the supreme gover- 
nor and judge of the world. 

It remains now. In order to complete my design of 
proving and eatablishlng the truth and excellency of 
the whole superstxucture o£ our most holy r^li^on. 



ttiHt I nMctied, upon this fotftidation df tbe Mttainty iKtfta 
of the being and attributes of Glod, to dembilstrate in — 
the next p^ce the unalterable obligatlbns of natural 
rdf^on, and the certainty of divine revelatioti, in op- 
pofiition to the vain arguings of certain vicdoua aild 
profane men, who, Merely upon account of their itt- - 
credulity, would be thought to hi strict adherers ttf 
reason, and aincere and dUigent inquirers into truth i 
when, indeed, on the contrary) there is but too Aiuch 
cause to fear that they are not at all sincerely and 
rvally desirotta to be satisfled in the true state of 
tbings, but only seek, under the pretence and covet 
of in6detityj to escuse their tices and debaucheries 
trhlch thty art so strongly insUved to that they cafl* 
iKrt prevail with themselves upon any account to fbi*'- 
salur them : And yet a rational submitting to such 
truths, as just evidence and unanswerable reason 
would induce them to bdief e. must necessarily make 
them uneasy under those vices, and self condemned in 
the practice of theffl. It remains therefore, (I say) in 
Older to finish the design I proposed to my^eU^ ofes 
iabliflbing the truth and excellency of our holy i%U>- 
glon, in oppositidh to alt such vain pretenders to f€&'- 
son as these, that I proceed at this time, by a (fOft- 
tmuation of the same method of arguing, by which I 
before demonstrated the being and attributes of God, 
to ^avt distinctly the following propositions :>^ 

I. That the same necessary and eternal dlffei^nt 
rcJationft that diflferent things bear one to ano- 
ther, and the same consequent iitnesd or nnflin^ 
of the application of different things or different 
relations one to another, with regard to which the 
will of God always and necessarily does determine 
itsrif to choose to act only what is agreeable to 
juniee, equity, goodness, and truth, in order to the 
Welfare of the wnole universe, ought likewise cOH- . 
stantly to determine the wills of all subordinate ta- 
tional beings, to govern all their actions by the same 
iules, for tiie good of the public in their respective 
stations : That is, these eternal and necessity- dif- 
ferences of things make it fit and reasonable for crea- 
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iKTRa tur^ SO to act : they cause it to be their duty, or lay 

'" an obligation upon them, so to do, even separate from 
the consideration of these rules being the positive nill 
OF command of Gk>d, and also antecedent to any re- 
spect or regard, expectation or apprehension, of any 
particular private and personal .advantage or disad- ' 
vantage, reward or punishment, either present or fu- 
ture, annexed, either by natural consequence, or by 
positive appointments, to the practising or neglect- 
ing those rules. 

11. That though these eternal moral obligations are, 
indeed, of themselves incumbent on all rational be- 
ings, even antecedent to the consideration of their be- 
ing the positive will and command of God, yet that 
which most strongly confirms, and in practice most 
effectually and indispensably enforces them upon us, ia 
this, that both from the nature of things, and the per- 
fections of God, and from several other collateral con- 
siderations, it appears, that asGodishimselfneceasari- 
ly just and good in the exercise of his infinite power 
in the government of the whole world, so he cannot 
but Ukewise positively require that aH his rational 
creatures should in their proportion he so too, in the 
exerdse of each of their powers in their respective 
spheres : That is, as these eternal moral obligations 
are really in perpetual force merely from their own na- 
ture and the abstract reason of things, so also they are 
moreover the express and unalterable will, command, 
and law of God to his creatures, which he cannot but 
expect should, in obedience to his supreme authority, 
as well as in conlpliance with the natural reason of 
things, be regularly andconstantly obsrared through 
the whole creation, 

III. That, therefore, though these eternal nusal 
obligations are also incumbent, indeed, on all ration- 
al creatures, antecedent to any respect of particular 
reward or punishment, yet they must certainly and ne- 
cessarily be attended with rewards and punishments ; 
because the same reasons which prove God himself 
to he necessarily just and good, and the rules of jus- 
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tiee, equity, and goodness, to be his unalterable will, intbo. 
law, and command, to all created beings, proTe also ^^sssa 
ibat he cannot but be pleased with ana approve 
such creatures as imitate and obey him by observing 
those rules, and be displeased with such as act con- 
trary thereto ; and, consequently, that he cannot but 
some way or other make a suitable difference in bis - 
dealings with them, and manifest his supreme power 
imd absolute authority, in finally supporting, main- 
taining, and vindicating effectualiy the honour of 
thesehis divine laws, as Decomes the just and right- 
eous governor and disposer of ail things. 

IV. That consequently, though, in order to esta- 
blish this suitable . difference between thp fruits or 
effects of virtue and vice, so reasonable in itself, and 
so absolutely necessary for tbe vindication of the 
honour of God, the nature of things and the consti- 
tution and order of God's creation was originally 
such, that the observance of the eternal rules of jus- 
tice, equity, and goodness does indeed of itself tend, 
by direct and natural consequence, to make alt crea- 
tures happy, and the contrary practice to make tbem 
miserable ; yet since, through some great and gene- 
ral corruption and depravation, (whencesoever that 
may have arisen, the particular ori^nal whereof 
could hardly have been known now without revela- 
tion ;) since, I say, the condition of men in this pre- 
sent state is such, that the natural order of things in 
this w(»:ld is an event manifestly perverted, ana vir- 
tue and goodness are visibly prevented, in great 
measure, nam obtaining their proper and due effects 
in establishing men's happiness proportionable to 
their behaviour and practice; therefore it is absolute- 
ly impossible, that the whole view and intention, 
the original and the final design, of God's creating 
such rational beings as men ore, and placing them 
in this globe of earth, as the chief and principal, or 
indeed (may we not say) the only inhabitants, for 
whose sake alone this -pact at least of the creation is 
evidently fitted up and accommodated ; it is absolute- 
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iKTtt& ly 3ni|>b^ible <I say) tdat the whole of GiiA'i design 
•■■"^^^n all this should oe nothing more than to keep up 
etorhally a succession of such shtirt'liTed generations 
of men as at present are, and those in sucn a corrupt, 
confUsed, and disorderly state of things as we see 
the world is now in, without any due obserratSoh 
of the eternal rules of good and e\'il, without any 
dear and remarkable effect of the great and itiost 
necessary differences of things, and without any final 
'vindication of the honour and laws of God hi the 
proportionable reward of thfe best, or punishment of 
the worst of men. And consequently it is certain 
and necessary, (even as certain as the moral attributes 
of God before demonstrated,) that, instead of continu- 
ing an eternal succession of new genCTations in the 
jtfesent form and state of things, there must at some 
time or other be such a revolution and renovation 
*>f things, such a future state of existence of the 
same persons, as that, by an exact distribution of 
rewards or punishments therein, all the present dis- 
OTders and mequalities lUay be set right, and that 
the whole scheme of providence, which to us who 
judge of it by only one small portion of it, seems 
now so inexplicable and much confused, may ap|)ear 
at Us consummation to be a design worthy of mfl- 
nite wisdom, justice, and goodness. 

V. That, though the indispensable necessity of all 
the great and moral obligation^ of natural religion, 
and also the certudnty of a future state of rewards 
bnd punishments^ be thus in general deducible even 
demonstrably, by a chain of clear and undeniable 
reasoning, (yet in the present state of the world, by 
what means soever it came originally to be so corrupt- 
ed, of which more hereafter,) such is the Carelessness, 
inconsiderateneds; and want (rf attention of thegreat- 
. er ^art of mankind; soriiany the prejudices and false 
notions imbibed by evil education ; so strong and 
Violent the unreasonable lusts, appetites, and desires 
of sense; and sO great the blindness; innY>duced by 
superstitious opinions, vicious customs, and de- 
bauched practices, through the world, — that very few 
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toee able, ih reality and 6fi^ to discovtnr these tfamgi iNTita 
dearly and plainly for themselves; but men hBve^"^= 
gt%at need of particulat teaching, and mach instrac' 
tion, to convince them of the truth' and certainty, 
and importance of these things ; to give them a due 
sense, and clear and just apprehensions concerning 
thent ; and to bring them effectually to the practice 
of the plainest and most necesssry duties. 

Vl. That, though In almost every age thetie have 
inde^ been in the heathen world some wise, and 
brave, and good men, who have made it their bun* 
ness to study and practice these things themselves, 
M»d to teach and exhort others to do the like, who 
seem therefore to have been raised up by providence 
a6 instruments to reprove in some measure, and put 
some kind of check to the extreme superstition and 
wickedness of the nations wherein they lived : Yet 
none of these have ever been able to rdOrm the world 
with any considerably great and universal success; 
because they have been but very few that have in 
ealHest set themselves about this excellent work ; and 
they that have indeed sincerely done it have them- 
selves been entirely ignorant of some doctrines, and 
V€ry doubtful and uncertain of others, absolutely ■ 
tieceesary for the bringing about that great end; 
and those things which they have been certain of 
imi in good measure understood, tbey have not been 
able to prove and explain clearly enough, and those 
that they have been able both to prove and explain 
by suffidently clear reasoningt they have not yet 
bad authority enough to enforce and inculcate upon 
men's minds with so strong an impression as to in- 
fluence and govern the general practice of the woilcL 

yil. That therefore there was plainly wanting a 
divine revelation to recover mankind out of their 
universally degenerate estate, into a state suitaWe to 
the original excellency of their nature i which di- 
vine revelation, both the necessities of mrti and their 
ti^tural notions of God gave them reasonable ground 
to expct md ht^ for, as appears from vx ao- 
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iNTRa knowledgments which the best and wisest of the 
=^== heathen philosophers themselves have m^e, of their 
sense of the necessity and want of such a revelation, 
and from their expressions of the hopes they had. 
entertained that God would some time or other: 
vouchsafe it unto them. 

VIII. That there is no other religion now in the 
world, but the Chiistian, that has any just pretence or, 
tolerable appearance of reason to be esteemed such 
a divine revelation ; and therefore if Christianity be 
not true, there is no revelation of the will of God at 
all made to mankind. 

IX. That the Christian religion, considered in its 
primitive simplicity, and as taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, has all the marks and proofs of its being actu- 
ally and truly a divine revelation that any divine 
revelation, supposng it was true, could reasonably be 
imagined or desired to have. 

X That the practical duties which the Christian 
reli^on enjoins, are all such as are most agreeable 
to our natural notions of Gktd, and most perfective 
of the nature, and condudve to the happiness and 
well-being of men : That is, Christianity, — even in 
this single respect, as containing alone, and in one 
consistent system, all the wise and good precepts 
(and those improved, augmented, and exalted to the 
highest degree of perfection,) that ever were taught 
singly and scatteredly, and many times but very 
corruptly, by the several schools of the philosophers ; 
and this without any mixture of the fond, absurd, 
and superstitious practices of any of those philoso- 
phers,— ought to be embraced and practised by all 
rational and considering deists, who will act consist- 
ently, and steadily pursue the consequences of their 
own principles; as at least the best scheme and sect of 
philosophy that ever was set up in the world, and 
highly probable, even though it had no extemal evi- 
dence, to be of divine ori^nal. 

XL That the motives, oy which the Cbristiui re- 
ligion enforces the practice of these, duties, are such 
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as are must suitable to the excellent wisdom of God, nrrRO. 
and mostanswerable to the natural expectations of '■■■— 

XII. That the peculiar manner and drcumstances 
with which it enjoins these duties and urges these 
motives, are exactly consonant to the dictates of 
sound reason, or the unprejudiced light of nature, 
and moat wisely perfective of It. 

XIII. That alt the [credenda, or] doctrines, which 
the true, simple, and uncorrupted Christian religion 
teaches,— (that is, not only those plain doctrines which 
it requires to be believed as fundamental and of 
necessity to eternal salvation, but even all the doc- 
trines which it teaches as matters of truths,) — are, 
thoughindeedmanyofthemnot discoverable by bare 
reason unassisted with revelation, yet, when disco- 
vered by revelation, apparently most agreeable to 
soundunprejudicedreason.haveevery one of them a 
natural tendency, and jt direct and powerful influ- 
ence, to reform men's lives and correct their manners, 
and do together make up an infinitely more consis- 
tent and rational scheme of belief than an y that the 
wisest of the ancient philosophers ever did, or the 
Gunningest of modern unbelievers can invent or con- 
trive. 

XIV. That as this revelation, to the judgment of 
right and sober reason, appears even of itself highly 
credible and probable, and abundantly recommends 
itself in its native simplicity, merely by its own in> 
trinaic goodness and excellenCT-, to the practice of 
the most rational and considering men, who are de- 
sirous in all th»r actions to have satisfaction, and 
comfort, and good hope within themselves, from the 
conscience of what they do ; so it ia moreover posi- 
tively and directly proved to be actually and imme- 
diately sent to us from Grod, by the many infallible 
signs and miracles which the Author of it worked 
publicly as the evidence of his divine commission ; 
by the exact completion both of the prophecies that 
went before coqceming him, and tn those that ,^^ 
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IKTBO. himself deliTered concerning things that were to 

"■' ■■' ■* happen after, and by the testimony of bis followtrs* 

which in all its drcumstances was the most credU 

ble, certun, ancl convincing evidence, that was ever 

given to any matter <rffact in the world. 

XV. And lastly, that they who will not, by such 
arguments and prooA as these, be convineed of the 
truth and certainty of the Christian reli^on, and be 
persuaded to make it the rule and guide of all their 
actions, would not be convinoed, (so far as to influ- 
ence their heilrts, and reform their lives,) by any 
other evidence whatsoever; tio, not though one 
should rise on purpose from the dead to en^avour 
to convince them. 
ortheae. I might here, before I enter upon the particular 
of driiuT' proof o* these several propositions, justly be allowed 
to premise, that, having now to deal with another 
sort of men tban those ag^nst whom my former 
discourse was directed, and ^bdng consequently in 
some porta of this treatise to make use of some 
other kinds of atguments tban those which tiie ns* 
ture of that discourse permitted and r«;|uired, the 
saUie demonstrative force of reasoning, and even 
mathematical certainty, which in the m»n argument 
was there easy to be obtained, ought not here to be 
expected ; but that such mtval evidence, or mixed 
proofs, from circumstances and testimony, as most 
matters of fact are only Capable of, and wise and 
honest men are always satisfied wilii, ought to be 
accounted sufficient in the present case : Because 
all tbe principles indeed upon which atheists attempt 
to build their schemes, are such as mayi by plain force 
df reason, and undeniably demonstrative argumen- 
tations, be reduced to expreta and direct contradic- 
tions. But deists pretend to own all the principles 
of reason, and would he thonght to deny nothing 
but what depends entirely on t^timony «id evi- 
dence of matter of fact, which they tbink they can 
easily evade. 
But, if we examine Unngs to the bottom, we ^udl 
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find that the matter does not in reality lie here. For iNTRa 
I believe there are in the world, at least in any part ' ~" 
of the world where the Christian religion is in any 
tolerable purity professed, very few such deists as 
will truly stand to all the principles of unprejudiced 
reason, and sincerely, both in profession and practice* 
own all the obligations of natural religion, and yet 
oppose Christianity merely upon account of their not 
being satisBed with the strength of the evidence o( 
jnatter of fact. A constant and sincere observance 
of all the laws of reaspn and obligations of natural 
religion, will unavoidably lead a man to Christianity, 
if ChrisUanity be fairiy proposed to him in its natural 
simplicity and he has due opportunities of examini- 
ing things and will steadily puraue the consequences 
of bis own principles. And all others, who pretend 
to be d^sts without coming up to this, can have no 
fixed and settled principles at all, upon which they 
can either argue or act consistently, but must of 
neeesuty sink into downright atheism, (and conse- 
quently fidl under the force of the former aT;gu- 
ments,) as may appear by considering the several 
sorts of them. 

1. Sopie men -would be thought to be deists, be-orih?flnt 
cauK tbey pretend to believe the existence of an "[7,'"^ 
eternal, infinite, independent, intelligent being ; and. of FroTi- 
to avoid the name of Epicurean atheists, teach also ''"'"*• 
that this supreme being made the world : though* at 

• Omnia enim per se divfim ratur« necGSie est 
Inunortali kvo sunima cum para fniatur. 
SemoU ■ nostria rebus, sejunctaque longe. 
Nam privata dolore muni, privata perielis. 
Ipsa GUIS pollena opibus, nihil, indiga noatri. 
Nee bene promeritis capitur, nee Ungitur ira. Luertt. Sh. I. 

wm in dgyaJi, in j^dgiei ouvt^iroj, — Laerl, in Vita Epieurt, 

Nor is ibe doctrine of those modem philosophers much different, 
who aicribe every thing to matter and motion, exclusive of final 
caiiiss, and speak of God as an inltUigntia sitpnmMTidaiia i D^ich 
i) the »ery mot of Epicunn *nd I^cretiua. C'i(H)Qle 
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iNTHa the same time they agree with the Epicureans in this, 
' 'that they fancy God does not at all concern him- 

. self in the government of the world, nor has any re- 
gard to, or care of, what is done therein. But if we 
examine things duly, this opinion must unavoidably 
terminate in absolute atheism. For though to ima- 
gine that God, at the creation of the world, or at the 
formation of any particular part of it, could (if he 
had pleased,) by his infinite wisdom, foresight, and 
unerring design, have ori^naUy so ordered, disposed, 
and adapted all the springs and series of future ne- 
cessary and unintelligent causes, that, without the 
immediate interposition of his almighty power upon 
every particular occasion, they should regularly, by 
virtue of that original disposition, have produced 
effects worthy to proceed from the direction and 
government of infinite wisdom : though this, I say, 
may possibly by very nice and abstract reasoning be 
reconctleable with a firm belief both of the being and 
attributes of God, and also with a consistent notion 
even of providence itself; yet to fancy that God 
originally created a certain quantity of matter and 
motion, and left them to frame a world at adventures, 
without any determinate and particular view, design, 
or direction ; this can no way oe defended consistent- 
ly, but must of necessity recur to downright athe- 
ism, as I shall show presently, after I have made 
only this one observation, that as that opinion is 
impious in itself, so the late improvements in ma- 
thematics and natural philosophy have discovered 
that, as things now are, that sctieme is plainly ^Ise 
and impossible in fact. For, not to say, that, see- 
ing matter is utterly incapable of obeying any laws, 
tlie very original laws of motion themselves cannot 
continue to take place but by something superior 
to matter, continually exerting on it a certain force 
of power according to such certain and determinate 
laws ; it is now evident, beyond question, that the 
bodies of all plants and animals, much the most con- 
siderable parts of the world, could not possibly have 
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teen formed by mere matter, according to any gen-iNTEO. 

eral laws of motion. And not only so, but that most' ■' 

universal principle of gravitation itself, the spring of 
ahnost alt the great and regular inanimate motions 
in the world, answering (asl hinted in my former dis- 
burse,) not at all to the surfaces of bodies, (by which 
■lone they can act one upon another,) but entirely 
to their solid content ; cannot possibly be the result 
of any motion origin^y impressed on matter, but 
must of necessity Ibe caused {either immediately or 
mediately) by something which penetrates the very 
solid substance of all bodies, and continually puts 
forth in them a force or power entirely di£^%nt 
from that by which matter acts on matter : Which 
is, by the way, an evident demonstration, not only 
of the world's being made originally by a supreme 
intelligent cause, out moreover that it depends 
every moment on some superior being, for the pre- 
servation of its frame ; and that sH the great motions 
in it are caused by some immaterial power, not hav- 
ing ori^ally impressed a certain quantity of motion 
upon matter, but perpetually and actually exerting 
itself every moment in every part of the worid. 
Which preserving and governing power, whether it 
be immediately toe power and action of the same su- 
preme cause that created the-world,- of him without 
whom not a sparrow falls to the ground, and with 
whom the veiy hairs of our head are all numbered ; 
or whether it be the action of some subordinate in- 
struments appointed by him to direct and preside 
respectively over certmn parts thereof; does either 
way equally give us a veiy noble idea of providence. 
Those men, iadeed, who, merely through a certain 
vanity, of philosophising, have l>een tempted to em- 
brace that other opinion, of all things being produ- 
ced and continued only by a certdn quantity of mo- 
tion, originally impressed on matter without any 
determinate design or direction, and left to itself to 
form a world at adventures ; those men, I say, wh(^ 
merely through a vanity of philosophising, have been 
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iNTRa tempted to eralaw:e that opinion, without atten^- 
'^^'^''iiig whither it would lead tnem,. ought not, indeed, 
to tw directly charged with all tlie consequences c^ 
it But it is certain, that many, under that cover, 
have really been atheists ; and the opinion itself (aa 
I berore said) Irads nec^sarily, and b^ unavoidaUe 
consequence, to plain atheism. For if God be an 
all-powerful, omnipresent, intelligent, wife, and ireo 
being, (as it hath been before demonstrated that 
be necessarily is)^ he cannot possibly but know, at 
till tim^s ana in all places, every thing that is ; and 
foreknow what at all times and in all places it is 
fittest and wisest sliould be; and have penect power, 
without the least labour, difficulty, or opposition, to 
order and bring to pass what he so judges fit to be 
accomplished : and consequently it is impossible but 
he must actually direct and appoint* every par-r 
ticular thing and circumstance that is in the world, 
or ever shall be, excepting only what by his own plea- 
sure he puts under the power and choits of subordi* 
nate free agents. If, therefore, God does not concern 
himself in the government of the world, nor has any 
regard to what is done therein, it will fbUow that 
he is not an omnipresent, all-powerful, intelligent 
and wise being ; and, consequently, that he is. not at 
ail. Wherefore the opinion of this sort of deists 
stands not upon any cert^n consistent principles. 
but leads unavoidably to downright atheism ; and, 
however in words they may confess a God,f yet in 
reality and in truth they deny him. 
Humin If. to avoid this, they will own God's government 
^ira not foifi provideHce over the greater and more consider- 
the^ant able parts of the world, but deny his infection and 
of Provf. regard to human affairs her^ upon earth, as being 
'^ too minute and small for the supreme governor uf 

* Quo confesso, cosfiteiidupi ^t aonun consilio initnduni vdnii- 
nirtrari. — Cic. de Nal. Dtor. lib. 2. 

t Epicunun verbis reliquisse Deos, i^ nistuIisse^Cic. de Nat. 
Deor,lib.t. ^ 
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:aJl things to CDDcem himsetf in ;* this still amounts isteo. 
to the same. For if God be omnipresent, all-know-: 
ing, and all-powerful, he cannot but equally know, 
and with equal ease be able to direct and govern,f 
all things as any, and the minutest things^: as the 
greatest. So that if he has no regard new concern 
for these things, his attributes must, as before, be 
denied, and consequently his being. But, besides, 
human affairs are by no means the minutest and 
most inconsidei^ble part of the creation : For, (not 
to consider now, that excellency of human nature 
which Christianity discovers to us,) let a deist sup- 
pose the universe as large as the widest hypothesis of 
astronomy will give him leave to imagine, or let him 
suppose it as immense as he himself pleases, and 
fill&l with as great numbers of rational creatures as 
his own fancy can suggest ; yet the system wherein 
we are placed will at least, for ought he can reasona- 
bly suppose, be as considerable as any other single 
system ; and the earth whereon we dwell as- con- 
siderable as most of the other planets in this system, 
and mankind manifestly the only considerable in- 
habitants on this globe of earth. Man, therefore, has 
evidently a better claim to the particular regard and 
ooiicern of providence than any thing else in this 
globe of ours ; and this our globe of earth as just 
a pretence to it as most otlier planets in the^ystem ; 

* 'Siel ya» TMi i ro/u'^KAir Sfoi ret 3fKt, xa! veiaura. ii&in^ i "hkfii 

(txrgfW rSs 'nainiv iri/uXiiai.—Smplic. in Ejnclet, 

+ Deorum provideniia mundus administrBtar ; ildemque consu- 
lunt rebus hutnaois ; neqne solum uiuverms, vennn etiam eingulis. 
—Cic. de Dimnal. lib. 1. 

tfUK^ flei 3hJ, ix t|r7w H ran /M-yiQii ti^ftgnraiir— Plato de Leg. lib. 
10. 

*£f Si rou !>ji x^jiui e dii; iti/uyj^rai m&y%fi xttl raw p^Sai ahnxi ^rpn 
■MiV ; uiPini xai oj rivwu tweisi. Kai y&g Inrfif nS J?ur S^ifutnt i«ifw 
Xi^iai vgi^iUKS, oSx a* o^Xqmui raw /itffir. o&Ai erfctrvyif i*a' haunt' 
tun, fl <reJjf-(xi( wati rpK ydig /u^ a^'kiiAiim, amyMi pfff^Awc rt Skm 
itk^l^stiu.—Smplk.iitEpkM. i G(H)qIc 
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INTRO, and this system as just a one, 08 far as we can 
• " • judge, as any system in the universe. If there- 
fore there be any providence at all, and God has any. 
concern for any part of the world, mankind, even 
separate irom the consideration of that excellency 
of human nature which the Christian doctrine dis- 
covers to us, may as reasonably be supposed to be 
under its particular care and goTemment as any 
other part of the universe. 
Of ihe 2. Some others there are that call themselves deists, 

second (ort bccausc they believe, not only the being, but also the 
' *"'*' providence of God ; that is, that every natural thing 
that is done in the world is produced by the powei*, 
appointed by the wisdom, and directed by the 
government of God. Though not allowing any dif- 
ference between moral good and evil, they suppose 
that Gk>d takes no notice of the morally good or evil 
actions of men ; these things depending, as they ima- 

g'ne, merely on the arbitrary constitution of human 
ws. But how handsomely soever these men may 
seem to speak of the natural attributes of God, of 
his knowledge, wisdom, and power, yet neither caa 
this opinion be settled on any certain principles, nor 
defended by any consistent reasoning ; nor can the 
natural attributes of God be so separated from the 
moral but that he who denies the latter may be re- 
duced to a necessity of denying the former likewise. 
For since (as I have formerly proved,) there cannot 
but be eternal and necessary differences of different 
things, one from another, and, from these necessary 
differences of things, there cannot but arise a fit- 
ness or unfitness of the application of different things 
or different relations one to another; and infinite 
knowledge can no more fail to know, or infinite wis- 
dom to choose, or infinite power to act, according 
to these eternal reasons and proportions of things, 
than knowledge can be ignorance, wisdom be folly, 
or power wei^ess ; and consequently the justice 
and goodness of G^ are as certain and necessary 
as his wisdom and power; — ^it follows* unavoidably. 
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that he who denies tlie justice or goodness of God, intro. 
or, which is all one. denies his exercise of these at-^==* 
tributes in inspecting and regarding the moral ac- 
tions of men, must also deny, either his wisdom, or 
his power, or both ; and, consequently, must needs 
be driven into absolute atheism : For though in some 
taoral matters men are not indeed to be judged of 
by the consequences of their opinions, but by their 
profession and practice, yet in the present case* it 
matters not at all what men afBrm, or how honour- 
ably they may seem to speak of some particular at- 
tributes of God ; but what, notwithstanding such 
profession, must needs in all reason be supposed to 
be their true opinion; and their practice generally 
appears answerableto it. ... 

For, concerning these two sorts of deists, it is ob^ pro&ne 
servabie, that as their opinions can terminate consis.^ "^ '*^- 
tently in nothing but downright atheism,, so. their deis't. nut 
practice and behaviour is generally agrerable'to.that capable of 
of the most openly professed atheists. ' Tbey Jiot g^'^^^uh. 
only oppose the revelation of Christianity, and re- 
ject all the moral obligations of natural religion, as 
sud), ^t generally they despise also the wisdom 
of all human constitutions made for the order and 
benefit of mankind, and are as much contemners 
of common decency as they are of religion. They 
endeavour to ridicule and banter all human as well 
as divine accomplishments; all virtue and govern- 
ment of a man's self, all learning and knowledge, 
all wisdom and honour, and every thing for which a 
man can justly be commended, or be esteemed more 
excellent than a beast. They pretend commonly, 
in their discourse and writings, to expose the abuses 
and corruptions of religion ; but (at is too mani- 
fest in some of their books as well as in their talk^ 
they aim really gainst all virtue in general, and 
all good manners, and against whatsoever is tnilj 

• Quau ego id nirem, quid ille aiat ant neget t IDud qamto, quid 
et cAisentaneum Bit dicere,, qui, &c. — Cic. de Finib. lib, S. 
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iNTHO, valuable and commendable in men. They pr** 
," I tend to ridicule certain vices and follies of ignorant 
or superstitious men ; but the many very profane 
and very lewd images, with which they industrious- 
ly affect to dress up their discourse, show plainly 
that they really do not so much intend to expose and 
deride any vice or folly, as on the contrary to foment 
and please the debauched and vicious inclinations of 
others as void of shame as themselves. They dis^ 
cover clearly, that they have no sense at all of the 
dignity of human nature, nor of the superiority and 
excellency of their reason above even the meanest 
of the brutes. They will sometimes in words seem 
to magnify the wisdom, and other natural attributes 
of God, but in reality, by ridiculing whatever bears 
any resemblance to it in men, they show undeniably 
that they do not indeed believe thrae is any real dif- 
ference in things* or any true excellency i» one thing 
more than in another. By turning every thing alike^ 
and without exception, into ridicule and mockery, 
they declare plainly that they do not believe any 
thing to be wise, any thing decent, any thing come- 
ly or praiseworthy at all. They seem not ti^ have 
any esteem or value for those distinguishing powers 
and faculties ; by induing them wherewith God bas 
" taught them more than the beasts of the field, 
and made them wiser than the fowls of heaven.'*^ 
In a word ; " Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
■whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are , 
lovely, whatsoever thingsare of good report, if there 
Iw any virtue, if there be any praise ;"f these things 
■they make the constant subject of their mockery an<l 
abuse, ridicule and raillery. On the contrary^ what- 
«6ever things are' prt)fane, impure, filthy, disho- 
nourable^ and abnirj^ ; these things they make it 
their business to represent as harmless and indiffer- 
ent, and to laugh men out of their natural shame 
and al^oirence of them ; nay, even to recom- 

VJobxxx?.ll,^PhiI.iv. 8. '^''. 
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mend them with their utmost viiL Such m^ as intbo. 
these are not to be argued with, till they can be per-=s==« 
Buaded to use arguments instead of drollery : For 
banter is not capable of being answered by reason ■ 
not because it has any strength in it, but because it 
runs out of all the bounds of reason and good senses 
by extravagantly joining together such images as 
hare not in themselves any manner of similitude or 
connexion ; by which means all things are alike easy 
to be rendered ridiculous, by being represented only 
in on absurd dress. These men, therefore, are first 
to be convinced of the true principles of reason be^ 
fi»re they can be disputed with ; and then they must 
of necessity either retreat into downright atheism, 
or be led by undeniable reasoning to acknowledge 
and submit to the obligations of morality, and hearti> 
ly repent of their pro&ie abuse of God and religion. 

S. Another sort of deists there are, who, having or tbe 
right a^rehensions concerning the natural attributes 'J.''^ .•"■■' 
of God, and his all-governing providence, seem also 
to have some notion of his moral perfections alsa 
That is, as they bdieve him to be a being infinitely 
knowing, powerful, and wise, so they believe him 
to be also m some sense a being of infinite justice, 
goodness, and truth, and that he governs the uni'- 
verse by these perfections, and expects suitable obe- 
dience from all his rational creatures. But then, 
having a pi-ejudice against the notion of the immor- 
tality of human souls, they believe tbat men perish 
entirely at death, and that one generation shall per* 
peCually succeed another, without any thing remain- 
ing of men after their departure out of this life^ 
and without any future restoration or renovation of 
things. And imagining that justice, and goodness 
in God, are not the same as in the i^as we frame of 
these perfections, when we consider them in men, or 
when we reason about them abstractly in thonselvest 
but that in the supreme governor of the world tbey ' 
are s<HBething transcendent, and of which we cannot 
make any true judgment, n<a lU'gue with any ee^f|^ 
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iNTBa tunty about them : they &aicy, though there does not 

' ■ i ndeed seem to us to be any equity or proportion in 

the distributions of rewards and punishments in this 
present life, yet that we are not sufficient judges 
concerning the attributes of God, to argue Irom 
thence with any assurance for the certainty of a ¥a<- 
ture state. But neither does this opinion stand on' 
' any consistent principles. For if justice and good- 
ness be not* the sEune in God, as in our ideas, then 
we mean nothing, when we say that God is neces^ 
sarily just and good ; and for the same reason it may 
as well be said that we know not what we mean, 
when we affirm that he is an intelligent and wise be^ 
ing, and there will be no foundation at all left on 
whidi we can fix any thing. Thus the moral attri- 
butes of Gk>d, however they be acknowledged in 
words, yet in reality they are by these men entirely 
taken away ; and upon the same grounds the na- 
tural attributes may also be denied. And so upon 
the whole, this opinion likewise, if we argue upon it 
consistently, must finally recur to absolute atheism, 
orth* 4. The last sort of deists are those who, if they 

'"■■"■ ""-did indeed believe what they pretend, have ju^ 
and right notions of God, and of all thedtvine attri- 
butes in every respect ; who declare they believe that 
there is one eternal, infinite, inteUigent, all-power- 
ful, and wise being, the creator, preserver, and go- 
vernor of all things ; that this supreme cause is a 
being of infinite justice, goodness, and truth, and all 
other moral as well as natural perfections ; that he 
made the world for the manifestation of his power 
and wisdom, and to communicate his goodness and 
happiness to his creatures ; that he preserves it by his 
continual all-wise providence, and governs it accord- 
ing to the eternal rules of infinite justice, equity, 
goodness, mercy, and truth ; that all created rational 
eings, dependmg continually upon him, are bound 

(WT^ aftrr di^guvn xai ©iS. — Orig. coHlr, CeLU6,i, 
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to adore, worship, and obey him, to praise him for all intro- 
things they enjoy, and to pray to him for every thing ^^=^ 
they want ; that they are all obliged to promote, in 
their proportion, and according to the extent of their 
Beveral powers and abilities, the general good and 
welfare of those parts of the world wherein they are 
placed, in like manner as the divine goddness is con- 
tinually promoting the universal benefit of the whole ; 
that men, in particular, are every one obliged to make 
it their business, by an univ»sal benevolence, to pro- 
mote the happiness of all others ; that, in order to 
this, every man Is bound always to behave himself 
so towards others, as in reason he would desire they 
should in like circumstances deal with him; that, 
therefore, be is obliged to obey and submit to his su- 
periors in all just and right things, for the preserva- 
tion of society and the peace ana benefit of the pub- 
lic ; to be just and honest, equitable and sincere, in all 
his dealings with his equals, for the keeping invio- 
lable the everlasting rule of righteousness, and main- 
taining an universal trust and confidence, friendship 
and affection, amongst men ; and, towards his infen- 
ors, to.begentle, and easy, and affable, — charitable,and 
willing to assist as many as stand in need of his help, 
for the preservation of universal love and benevolence 
amongst mankind, and in imitation of the goodness 
of Grod, who preserves and does good to all creatures, ' 
which depend entirely upon him for their very being 
and all that they enjoy ; that,in respect of himself.every 
man is bound to preserve, as much as in him lies, his 
own being, and the right use of all his faculties, so 
long as it shall please God, who appointed him his 
station in this world, to continue him therein ; that, 
therefore, he is bound to have an exact government 
of his passions, and carefully to abst^n from all de- 
baucheries or abuses of himself, which tend either to 
the destruction of his own being, or to the disorder- 
ing of his faculties, and disabling him from perform- 
ing his duty, or hurrying him into the practice of 
unreasonable and unjust things : Lastly, that accord* 
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INTKO- iSigly as men rejrard or neglect these obligations, 6d 

^=^=« they are^proportionaWy acceptable ot displeasing unt<jt 
God, who, being supreme govemot of the wwld, caB^ 
not but testify his favour or displeasure at some iXmi 
or other ; and, consequeutly, since this is not done in 
the present^tate, therefore there must be a future 
state of rew&rds and punishments in a life to come. 
But all this, the men we are now speaking of profess 
to believe only so far as it is discoverable by the 
light of nature alone, without believing any divine 
revelation. These, t say, are the only true deists, and 
indeed the only persons who ought in reason to be 
. argued with, in onler to convince them of the reason- 
ableness, truth, and cert^nty of the Christian revela- 
tion. But, alas ! there is, as I before said, too much 
reason to believe,^ that there are very few snch deists 
as these, among modern deniers of revelation. For 
suoh men as I have now described, if they would at 
all attend to the consequences of their own principles, 
oould not fail of being quickly persuaded to embrace 
Christianity. For, being fully convinced o£ the ob- 
ligations of natural religion, and the certainty of a 
future state of rewards and punishments ; and yet 
observing, at the same timd, how little use men ge* 
nerally are able to make of the light of reason, to disco- 
ver the one, or to convince themselves eflfeotually rf 
the oHtainty and importance of the other ; it is im- 
possible tbut they must be sensible of the want of a 
revelation ; it is impossible but they must earnestly 
desire God would be pleased, by some direct diseo- 
Teij of his will, to make these things mwe clear and 

Slam, more easy and obvious, more certain and evi- 
ent to all capacities ; it is impossiblebut they must 
wish God would be pleased particularly tt> signify 
expressly the acceptableness of repentance, and his 
willingness to forgive returning sinners ; it is impossi- 
blebut they must be ver}' solicitous to havesomemore 
particular and certain information concerning the 
nature of that firture state, which reason teaches them 
in general to expect. The consequence of this, i»; 
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that they musk needs be posseflsed beforehand with a iHTBa 
stToi^ hope that the Christian revelation may, upon^*=«« 
a due examination, appeu: to be true. They mutt 
be infinhdy ftn: from ridiculing and despising any 
thing that clums to be a divine revelation, bei(M« 
tbey have sincerely and thoroughly examined it to the 
bottom. Theiy must needs be before-hand very much 
disposed in its &vour ; and be very willing to be con- 
vinced that ,what tends to the advancing and per- 
fecting the obligation of natural rdigimi, to the se- 
curing their great hopes, and ascertaining the truth 
of a ^ure state of rewards and punishments, and 
an any way be made appear to be worthy of God, 
uid consistent with his attributes, and has any reai- 
sonable proof of the matters of fact it depends upon — 
is, redly and truly, what it pretends to be, a divine 
revelation. And now, is it possible that any man, 
with these opinions and these dispositions, should 
continue to reject Christianity, when proposed to him 
in, its ori^nal and genuine simplicity, without the 
raixture c«any corruptions or inventions of mwi ? Let 
iiim read the sermons and exhortations of our Savi- 
our as delivered in the gospels, and the discourses of 
the apostles, preserved in their acts and their epistles, 
and try if he can withstand the evidence of such a 
doctrine, and reject the hopes of such a glorious im- 
mortdity so discovered to him. The heath^i philo- Thitthete 
sophers,' those few of them who taught and Hved iip "o^"en"i 
to the obligations of natural religion, had indeed a tcbeme or 
consistent scheme of deism so far as it went ; and ^^'"u'^id. 
they were very brave and vrise jnen, if any of them 
could keep steady and firm to it. But the case is not 
so n<»v. The same scheme of deism is not any longer 
consistent with its own principles, if it does not 
now lead men to embrace and believe revelation, as it 
then taught them to hope for it. Deists, in our days, 
who obstinatdy reject revelation when offered to 
them; are not such men as Socrates and Tully were; 
but, under pretence of deism, it is plain they are 
generally ridiculers of all that is truly excellent even 
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iKTBa in natural reli^on itself. Could we see a deist, 
whose mind was heartily possessed with worthy and 
just apprehensions of all tW attributes of Grod, and 
a deep sense of his duty towards that supreme author 
and preserver of his being, — could we see a deist who 
lived in an exact performance of all the duties of na- 
tural-' religion, and by the practice of righteousness, 
justice, equity, sobriety, and temperance, expressed 
in hi^ actions, as well as words, a firm belief and ex- 
pectation of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments ; in a word, could we see a deist, who, with 
reverence and modesty, with sincerity and impartia- 
lity, with a true and hearty desire of finding out and 
submitting to reason and truth, would inquire into 
the foundations of our belief, and examine thorough- 
ly the pretensions which pure and uncorrupt Chris- 
tianity has to be received as a divine revelation, — I 
think we eould not doubt to afBrm, of such a person, 
as our Saviour did of the young man in the Gospel, 
that he was not far from the kingdom of God ; and 
that, being willing to do his will, he should know of 
the doctrine whemer it was of God. But, as I have 
said, there is great reason to doubt there are few or 
none such deists as these among the infidels of our 
days. This, indeed, is what they sometimes pretend, 
and seem to desire should he thought to be their 
case. But, alas, their trivial and vain cavils ; their 
mocking and ridiculing, without and before exami- 
nation ; their directing tne whole stress of their objec- 
tions against particular customs, or particular and 
perhaps uncertain opinions, or explications of opini- 
ons, without at all considering the main body of re- 
ligion ; their loose, vain, and frothy discourses ; and, 
above all, their vicious and immoral lives, — show 
plainly and undeniably, that they are not really de- 
ists, but mere atheists; and consequently not ca- 
pable to judge of the truth of Christianity. If they 
were truly and in earnest such deists as they pre^ 
tend, and would sometimes be thought to be, those 
prindples (as has been already shown in part, and 
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will mc»re fully appear in the fc^dwin^ discourse.) iNTna 
would uoavoidably lead them to Christianity; but,^^=^ '" 
being such as they really are, th^ cannot posably 
avoid recurring to downright adieism. 

The sum is this : There is now* no «uch thing as 
s consistait scheme of deism. That which alone was 
once sudi,namely, the scheme of the best heathen phi- 
losophers, ceases now to be so, afler the appearance 
of revelation; because~(BS I have already shown, and 
shall more largely prove in the sequel of this dis- 
course,) it directly conducts men to the belief of 
Christianity. All other pretences to dMsm may, by 
unavotdaUe consequence, be forced to terminate in 
absolute atheism. He that cannot prevml with him- 
self to obey the Christian doctrine, and embrace those 
hopes of life and immortality which our Saviour has 
brought to light through the Gospel, cannot now be 
imagined to maintain with any firmness, steadiness, 
and certmnty, the belief of the immortality of the 
soul and a future state of rewards and punishments 
after death ; because all the main difficulties and ob- 
jections lie equally against both. For the same rea- 
son, he who disbelieves the immortality of the soul, 
and a future state of rewards and punishments, Can- 
not defend, to any effectual, purposJ, or enforce with 
any sufficient strength, the obfi^tions of morality 
and natural religion, notwithstanding that they are 
indeed incumbent upMi men, from the very nature 
and reason of the things themselves. Then, he who 
gives up the obligations of morality and natural rdi- 
gion, cannot possibly have any just and worthy no- 
tion of the moral attributes of God, or any true sense 
of the nature and necessary difference of things ; and 
he that once goes thus far has no foundation left 
upon which he can be sure of the natural attributes 
or even of the existence of God ; because, to deny 
what unavoidably follows from the supposition o£ 

' Ita sit, ut St ab ilia rerum summa, quam superius comprehendi* 

IS, aberravercs, omnis ri ' ' 

vertantur.--'£acfi»i, lib. 7. 



iQus, aberravercs, omnis ratio intereat, et ad oihilum omnia f^ 
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iNTKd his existence and natiir^ ^tributes, is m re&lity de^ 
v"T i >- nying those natural attribute and that existence if • 
self. On the contrary, he wh6 believes^the heing, 
and natural attributes of God, must of necessity <as 
hois been shown in my former discourse) ccmfess bis 
-moral attributes also. ■ Next, he who owns, and has 
just notions of the moral attributes of GUid, omnot 
avoid acknowledging the obligations of mordity and 
Ddtural religion. In like manner, he who owns the 
obligations of mordity and natural religion must 
needs, to support those obligations, and make them 
effectual in practice, believe a fiiturt! state of rewards 
and punishments. And, finally, he who believes both 
the obligations of natural religion and the certainty 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, ha& no 
manner of reason left why he should reject the Chiris- 
tian revelation, when proposed to him in its original 
and genuine simplicity. Wherefore, since those ar- 
guments which demonstrate to us the being and at- 
■ tributes of God are So closely connected with those 
which prove the reasonableness and certainty of thte 
Christian revelation* that there is now no consistent 
scheme of deism left, — all modem deists bdng forced 
to ^ift fVom on^ cavil to another, and having no fix- 
edandcertunset of principles toadhere to; — I thought 
1 could no way better prevent their ill designs, and 
obviate dl their different shifts and oUections, than 
hy endeavouring, in the same method of reasoning 
by which I before denjonstrated the being and attri* 
butes of God, to prove, in like manner, oy one di- 
rect and continued thr^ of arguing, the reasonable- 
■ness and certainty of the Christian revelatidn siso. 

To proceed therrfore to the proof of the pr«posi* 
tions themselves. 

I. The same necessary and eternal different rela- 
tions that different things bear one to another, and 
the same consequent fitness or unfitness of the appli- 
cation of different things or different relations one to 
another, with regard to which the will of God always 
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9nd ftecessariljr does det«TOUie itself, to ch<lose to prop-: 
act only what is agreeable to justice, equity, goodr ^' 
pess, and truth, in order to the welfare of the whole 
universe, ought likewise constantly to determine the, 
wills of all subordinate rational beings, to govern all: 
their actions by the same rules, tor the good of the. 
pubU(^ in their respective stations ; that is, these eta*-. 
nal and neeessary differences of things make it fit. 
and reasonable for creatures so to act : They cause it< 
to be their duty, or lay an obligation upon them so 
to d<^ even separate froni the consideration of these 
rules bang the positive will or command of God, 
and also autecedentto any respect or regard, expect-: 
ation or apprehension, of any particular private and 
personal advantage or disadvantage, reward orpu-, 
pishment, either present or future, annexed either. 
by natural consequence, or by positive appointment, 
to the practising or neglecting of those rules. 

The several parts of this proposition may be. 
proved distinctly, in the following manner, 

I. That there are differences of thin^, and differ- That there 
ent relations, respects, or proportions, of some things anVne«»! 
towards others, is as evident and undeniable as that sary <i;f- 
one magnitude or uuQiiber is greater, equal to, or [^\n™" "^ 
sm^er uian another. That from these different re^ 
lations of different things there necessarily arises 
an agreement or disagreement of some things with 
oth^s, or a fitness or unfitness of the application of 
different things or different relations one to anothn', 
is likewise as plain as that there is any such thin^ as 
proportion or disproportion in geometry and arith- 
metic, or uniformity or difformity ia comparing to- 
gether the respective figures of bodies. Further, that 
there is a fitness or suitableness of certain circum- 
stances to certain persons, and an- unsuitableness of 
others, founded in the nature of things and the qua- 
lifications of persons antecedent to all positive ap- 
pointment whatsoever ; also, that, from the different . 
relations of different persons one to another, there, 
necessarily arises a fitness or unfitness of certain man- 
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PEOP. ners of behaviour of some persons towards others ; 
^- h as manifest as that the properties which flow from 
the essences of different mathematical figures have 
different eongruities or incongruities between them- 
selves, or that, in mechanics, certain weights orpow- 
ers have very different forces, and different effects 
one upon another, according to their different distan- 
ces, or different positions and situations in respect 
of each other: For instance; that God is infinitely- 
superior to men is as clear as that infinity is larger 
than a point, or eternity longer than a moment ; and 
it is as certainly fit that men should honour and wor-' 
ship, obey and imitate Gk)d, than on the contrary in 
all their actions endeavour to dishonour and dis- 
obey him, as It is certainly true that they have an 
entire dependence on him, and he, On the contrary,' 
can in no respect receive any advantage from them; 
and not only so, but also that bis will is as certainly 
and unalterably just and equitable in giving his com- 
mands as his power is irresistible in requiring sub- 
mission to it. Again : It is a thing absolutely and 
necessarily titter in itself, that the supreme author 
and creator of the universe should govern, order, and 
direct all things to certain and constant regular ends, 
than that every thing should be permitted to go on 
at adventures, and produce uncertain effects merely 
by chance and in the utmost confusion, without any 
determinate view or design at all. It is a thing ma- 
nifestly fitter in itself, that the all-powerful gover- 
nor of the world should do always wbat Is best in ■ 
the whole, and what tends most to the universal 
good of the whole creation, than that he should make 
the whole continually miserable, or that, to satisfy 
tJie unreasonable desires of any particular depraved 
natures, he should'at any time suffer the order of the 
whole to be altered and perverted. Lastly, it is a 
thing evidently and infinitely more fit, that any one 
particular innocent and good being should, by the 
supreme ruler and disposer of all .things, he placed 
and preserved in an easy and happy estate, than that. 
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:<fritiiout any fault or ctement of its own, it should, pbop. 
be made extremely, remedilessly, and endlessly mi- ^ 
serable. In like niMiner, in men's dealing and con- 
versing one with another, it is undeniably more fit, 
absolutely and in the nature of the thing itself, that 
all men should endeavour to promote the universal 
good and welfare of all^ than that all men should be 
continually contriving the ruin and destruction of all. 
It is evidently more fit, even before all positive-bar- 
gains and compacts, that men should deal one with 
anothH- according to the known rules of justice and 
equity, than that every man, for his own present ad-' 
vantage, should, without scruple, disappoint the most 
reasonable and equitable expectations of his neigh- 
bours, and cheat and defraud, or spoil by violence* 
all others, without, restraint. Lastly, it is, without 
dispute, more fit and reasonable in Itself, that I should 
preserve the life of an innocent man, that happens at 
any time to be in my power, or deliver him from any 
imminent danger, though I have never made him 
any promise so to do, than that I should suffer him 
to perish, or take away his life, without any reason 
or provocation at all. 

These things are so notoriously plain and self-evi- xheab- 
dent that -nothing but the extremgst stupidity .of '""''''' J^ 
mind, corruption of manners, or perverseness of spi-den^the 
rit, can possibly make any man entertain the, least "'"t^i^"* 
doubt concerning them. For a man indued with di'fle"nc^i 
reason, to deny the truth of these things, is the very of ihsng^ 
same thing as if a man that has the use of his sight 
should, at the same time that he beholds the sun, de- 
ny that there is any such thing as light in the world; 
or as if a man that understands geometry or arith- 
metic, should deny the most. obvious and known 
proportions of lines or numbers, and perversely con- 
tend that the whole is not equal to all its parts, or 
that a square is not double to a triangle of equal base 
and height. Any man of ordinary capacity, and un- 
biassed judgment, plainness, and simplicity, who had 
never read, and had never been told, that there were 
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PBOP. men and philosophers who had in earnest ^serted, 
^' and attempted to prove, that there is no natural and 
unalterable difference between good and evil, would, 
at the first hearing, be as hardly persuaded to believe 
that it could ever really enter into the heart of any 
intelligent man to deny all natural difference be- 
tween right and wrong, as he would be to believe 
that ever there could be any geometer who would se- 
riously and in good earnest lay it down, as a first 
principle, that a crooked line is as straight as aright 
one. So that indeed it might justly seem altogether 
' a needless undertaking to attempt to prove and es- 
tablish the eternal difference of good and evil, had 
there not appeared certain men, as Mr. Hobbes and 
some few others, who have presumed, contrary to 
the plainest and most obvious reason of mankind, to 
assert, and not without some subtilty endeavoured to 
prove, that there is no such real difference ori^nally, 
necessarily, and absolutely in the nature of things ; 
but that all obligation of duty to God arises merely 
from his absolute irresistible power, and all duty to- 
wards njen merely from positive C(unpact ; and have 
founded their whole scheme of politics upc»i that opi- 
nion: Wherein, as they have contradicted the judg- 
ment of all the wisest and soberest part of mankind, 
so they have not been able to avc»d contradicting 
themselves also ; for, not to mention now, that they 
have no way to show how compacts themselves come 
to be obligatory, but by inconsistently owning an 
eternal wiginal fitness in the thing itself, which I 
shall have occasion to observe hereafter : Besides, 
this, I say. If there be naturally and absolutely in- 
things themselves no difference between good and 
evil, just and, unjust, then, in the state rf nature, 
before any compact be made, it is equally as good, 
jtvst, and reasonable, for one man to destroy the life 
of another, not only when it is necessary ftar his own 
preservation, but also arbitrarily and without any 
provocation at all, * or any a[q>earance c^ advantage 



• Sec Hobbes de Civc, c. S. 
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to himself, as to preserve or save another man's life, prop. 
when he may do it without any hazard of his own : '' 
The consequence of which is, that not only the first 
and most obvious way for every particular man to 
secure himself effectually, would be, (as Mr Hobbes 
teaches) to endeavour to prevent and cut off all others, 
but also that men might destroy one another upon 
every foolish and peevish, or arbitrary humoUr, even 
when they did not think any such thinjg necessary 
for their own preservation : And the effect of this 
practice must needs be, that it would terminate in 
the destruction of all mankind ; which being unde- 
niably a great and insufferable evil, Mr Hobbies him- 
self confesses it reasonable that, to prevent this evil, 
men should enter into certain compacts to preserve 
one another. Now, if the destruction of mankind 
by each other's hands be such an evil, that, to pre- 
vent it, it was fit and reasonable that men shoulden- 
ter into' compacts to preserve each other, then, before 
any such compacts, it was manifestly a thing unfit 
and unreasonable in itself that mankind should all 
destroy one another. And if so, then for th6 same 
reason it was also unfit and unreasonable, antecedent 
to all compacts, that any one man should destroy an- 
other arbitrarily and without any provocation, or at 
any time when it was not absolutely and immediate- 
ly necessary for the preservation of himself; which 
is directly contradictory to Mr. Hobbes's first suppo- 
sition,* of there being no natural and absolute differ- 
ence between good and evil, just and unjust, ante- 
cedent to positive compact. And in like manner, all 
■ others, who, upon any pretence whatsoever, teach that 
good and evil depend originally on the constitution 
of positive laws, whether divine or human, must una- 
voidably run into the same absurdity: For, if there be 
no such thing asgood andevil in the nature of things, 
antecedent to alllaws, then neither can- any one law 

* Ex his sequitur injuriam nemini fieri posse, nisi ei quocum in- 
itur pactum. De Cive.c.S. ^i. tvhere tee more lo the tame purpoi*- 
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PBOP. be better than another, norany one thing whatever be 
^ morejostlyestabliflbedand enforced by Taws, than the 
contrary ; nor ean* any reason be given why any laws 
should ever be made at all : But all laws equally will 
be either arbitrary and tyrannical,f or frivolous and 
needless, because the contraiy might with equal rea- 
son have been established, if, before the msucing of 
the law's, all things had been ahke indifferent in tneip 
own nature. There is no possible way to avoid this 
absurdity, but by saying, that, out of things in their 
own nature absolutely indifferent, those are chosen 
by wise governors to be made obligatory by law, 
the practice of whidi they judge wUI tend to the 
public benefit c^ the community. But this is an 
express contradiction in the very terms. For, if tbe 
^actice of certain things tends to the public benefit 
of the world, and the contrary would tend to the pub- 
lie disadvantage, then those things are not in ifaeir 
own nature indifferent, but were good and reasonable 
to be practised before any law was made, andean only 
for that very reason be wisely enforced by the autho- 
rity of laws. Only here it is to be observed, that, by 
the public benefit, mustt not be understood the in- 
terest of any one particular nation, to the plain in- 
jury or prejudice of the rest of mankind, any more 
than the interest of one city or family, in opposition 
to their neighbours of the same country. But those 
thin^ only are truly good in their own nature which 
either tend to the universal benefit and welfare of all 
men, or at least are not destructive of it. The true 
state, therefore, of this case, is plainly this : Some 

* Manifestum est rationem nullam esse lege proliibendi nozas 
taks, nisi agru>scant tales actus, atiam antecedenter ad iillam le- 
geiD, mala esse. — Cmnberl. de L^. Nal. page 19*- 

t Nam stoliditas inveniri que inanior potest, quam mala essenuUa 
contendere, et tanquam uutloa perdereet condemnare peccantes?— 
Arnob, advers. Gentei, lib. 2. 

i Qui auteni civium ratiooem dicunt habendam, extemorom 
negant ; dirimunt hi commnnem generis humani sooietstem ; qua sub- 
lota, jastitia funditui tcllitur.— Cic. de OMc. Hb.B. , 
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tilings are ki thdr omi Dflture good and reasonabte, FMfi, 
and fit to be done ; such as keying fath, and I'^^'—a^i^ 
fiirmiiig equU#b)« oampaets, ana the likf ; xnd tnest 
reoeire not th«r oM^&tory power ibom any law or 
mithoi^y, but are onfy decWied, confirsaed, and on- 
fraxxd by peoaJties upon aueh as would not perhaps 
be governed by right itwson csdy. Other tWags are 
m their own nature abgtJotely eril -, such as foeak- 
feg faiti, refiisjng to perftum equitable awnpacts, 
OTpeily destroying t^osp who ha^e neither directly 
DOT indirpcdy given a»y ooeasion for any sudi tneat- 
ment, and the like : And these cannot, by any law 
or authority whatsoeper, be made fit and reaamable, 
or reusable to be pt^n^ised. Lastly, other thin^ are 
in th^rownnatiureiodifienent; thait is,,(not abaSute- 
ly and Mrictly so; as such trivial tactions, whifb luve 
BO way wiy tendency «jt all eithi* to the puUic wel- 
jweor dwpasige; for, concerning sudi tJaines, it iwoald 
be ehildi^ wad tf^ng to ssuppose lany^iws to be 
naade 8t ibH ; but tbey aits^ suclh "tilings, whose tea- 
deo^ to the public b«te0t icv disadvast^ is saHiier 
BO 69)011 or so Demote, or so obscure and inTS)lvied« 
that tbe generality of people kg not able of tbemi- 
^«^ to aiscena (w which ^de they loughttoact; aiad 
tbese things are made obli^tory by the authority of 
laws, though perhaps every one icaimot distinctly 
perceivo the reason and fitness of their being enjoin^ 
ed ; of which sort are many particular pen^ laws in 
several oountries and nations. But to proceed : 

The pdacipal thing that can, with any colour of An unwor 
reason, seesn t« countenance the opiraon 'of those '"J^^"*^ 
who deny the natural and eternal difierence of good atimitt<m 
Mid evil, (for Mr. Hobbes's false reasonings i shall Ij! J"""'' 
hereafter oonsid«* by thonselves,) is thediffieulty there nion/ of" 
msy Gometiaies be, to define exactly the bounds of'**^*^ 
right and wrong, the variety* of opioioBs that tove SwkM of 

• Td 3i xa>ji Jwt; T& iixtua, *ij/ Siv fl miX/l/xiJ mu/mSrau, rvnivn)! t;^ 
iiapo^i xal irUtnit uBn ioxin i6/iiji ihui, ipiiSii !l iiat-^-ArUtoL £fj|ic> 
lib. I. cap. 1. C.(H)^lc 
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PAop. obtained even among understanding and learned men 
^' concerning certain Questions of just and unjust, es- 
different pedally in political matters, and the many contrary 
nationa laws that havG been made in divers ages and in differ- 
rightMi'd^ ent countries concerning these matters. But as, in 
wrong. painting, two very different colours, by diluting each 
other very slowly and gradually, may, from the high- 
est intenseness in either extreme, terminate in the 
midst insensibly, and so run one into the other, that 
it shall not be possible even for a skilful eye to de- 
termine exactly where the one ends and the other 
begins ; and yet the colours may really differ as much 
as can be, not in degree only, but entirely in kind, as 
red and blue, or white and black ; so, though it may 
perhaps be very difficult, in some nice and perplexed 
cases, (which yet are very far from occurring frequent- 
ly,) to define exactly the bounds of right and wrong, 
just and unjust, and there may be some latitude in 
the judgment of different men and the laws of di- 
vers nations; yet right and wrong are nevertheless 
in themselves totally and essentially different ; even 
altogether as much as white and black, light and 
darkness. The Spartan law, pH-haps, whicn* per- 
mitted their youth to steal, may, as absurd as it was, 
bear much dispute whether it was absolutely unjust 
or no, because every man having an absolute nght 
in his own goods, it may seem that the members of 
any society may agree to transfer or alter their own 
properties upon what conditions they shall think fit; 
but if it could he supposed that a law had been 
made at Sparta, or at Rome, or in India, or in any 
other part of the world, whereby it had been com- 
manded or allowed, that every man might rob by vio- 
' lence, and murder whomsoever he met with, or that no 

faith should be kept with any man, nor any equitable 
compacts performed, no man, with any tolerable use 

* K>JxlM»ni6/iieroris t>\ti^ipS iroTjae, i ri ti( ilaaird.—T'lulttTCk- 
Apopkthegmala Laconka. 
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cf his reason, whatever diversity of judgment might prop. 
be among them in other matters, would have thought '• 
that such a law could have authorised or excused, 
much less have justified such actions, and have made 
them become, good; because, it is plainly not in 
men's power to make falsehood be truth, though they 
may alter the property of their goods as they please. 
Now, if, in flagrant cases, the natural and essential 
difference between good and evil, right and wrong, 
cannot but be confessed to be plainly and undenia* 
biy evident, the difference between them must be 
also essential and unalterable in all, even the small' 
est, and nicest, and most intricate cases, though it 
be not so easy to be discerned and accurately distin- 
guished ; for, if, from the difficulty of determining ex- 
actly the bounds of right and wrong in many per- 
plexed cases, it could truly be concluded that just 
and unjust were not essentially different by nature, 
but only by positive constitution and custom, it 
would follow equally, that they "were not really, es- 
sentially, and unalterably different, even in the most 
flagrant cases that can be supposed ; which is an as- 
sertion so very absurd, that Mr. Hobbes himself 
could hardly vent it without blushing, and discover- 
ing plainly, by his shifting expressions, his secret 
self-cOTidemnation; There are, therefore, certain ne- 
cessary and eternal differences of things, and certain 
consequent fitnesses or unfitnesses of the application 
of different things, or different relations one to ano- 
ther, not depending on any positive constitutions, but 
founded unchangeably in the nature and reason of 
things, and unavoidably arising from the differences 
of the things themselves ; which is the first branch 
of the general proposition I proposed to prove. 

2. Now, what these eternal and unalterable rela- Th»t the 
tions, respects, or proportions of things, with their '''^"f 
consequent agreements or disagreements, fitnesses, w«yBde- , 
or unfitnesses, absolutely and necessarily are in them- ^'""i"" 
selves, that also they appear to be, to the understand- RKontiD^ 
ings of all intelligent beings, except those only who totheewr- 
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PB€ff. understand things to be whst they are not, that is, 

^\ whose undKstanding* arc rather very imperfect or 

very much depraved. And by this undepstamding' 
(HT knowledge of the natiiiral and necessary relations^ 
fitnesses, and proportions of things, the wills like- 
wise of aQ intellijzent beings are consttrntiy directed, 
and must needs m determined to act accxirdingly, 
excepting those only who will things to be what tney 
are not and cannot be ; that is, whose wills are cor- 
rupted by particular interest or affection, or sway- 
ed by some unreasonable and prevailing passion. 
Wherefore, since the natural attributes of God, Ms 
infinite knowledge, wisdom, and power, set him in- 
finitely above ^ possibility of being deceived by 
any error, or of being influenced by any wrong Jtt- 
fection, it is manifest hifr divine will cannot but al- 
ways and necessarily determine itself to ehooee to do 
what in the whole is absolutely best and fittest to be 
done ; that is, to aet constantly according to the etcr> 
nal rules of infinite goodtiess, jxisiice, and truth ; as 
I have endeavoured to show distinctly bi my ibrlner 
discoursie, Id dediloBS serendly the moral attributcis 
of God. 
That au 9. And now that the Some reasoA of tbinga, with 
rationU T^»d to which the Will of G»od always and neces^ 
^ou^ sarlly does determine itself to act in cfmstant eonfin'-' 
10 goTcrn mity to the eternal rules of justice, equity, goodness^ 
L^aTuhe^ and truth, ought also constantly to deternrine the 
■ctioDs, bj wills of all subordinate rational beings, to govern all 
!terair° their actions by the same rules, is very evident. For, 
rule of ret- as it IS absolutely impossible in nature that God 
'°'^ should be decked hj any error, or influenced l^ 
any wrong ttflection, so it is very nnreasonable and 
blame^worthy in practice, that any intelligent crea- 
tures, trhom Ood has made so far like onto himfelf, 
as to indue them with those excellent faculties of 
reason and will, wberet^ they are enaUed to distio' 
guifih good from evil, and to cbooee the one and rs'- 
fuse t^ o^er« should either negligently suffer them^ 
selves to be imposed trpon and deceived in itiatters 
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of good and (fril, right and wrong, of mlfnJIy and PBpP 

perversely allow theroeelres to be over-ruled hy ab- 

surd paHlons, and corrupt or partial affeetionB, to 
act contrary to what they know is fit to })e done. 
Which tM^o things, viz. q^ligent oufiund&rBtanduigt 
and wilful passions or lusts, are, as J said, the only 
ciuses which can make a reasonable creature act can> 
trary to reason, that is, contrary to the eternal rules of 
justice, equity, righteousness, and truth : For, nvafi it 
notfor these inexcusablecorruptionS and depravatioijs, 
it is impossible but tlie same propcfftions and fitnesses 
of thingst which have so much weight, wd so much ex> 
cdlency, and beauty in them, that the all-powerful 
creator and governor of tl^ universe, (who has theab" 
scdute and uncontrollable dominion of all things in his 
own hands, and is accountable to none for what he 
does, yet)thinks it nodiminution of )us power to make 
liiis reason of tbingi the unalteraUe rule and law of 
his own actions m the govemmrait of the ivorld, and 
does nothing by mere will and arbitnu-iness ; it is iio- 
possible, (1 say,) if it was not for inexcusable ccvrup'- 
tion and depravation, but tbe same eternal reason of 
things must much more have weight enough to de- 
termine constantly the wills and actions of all subor- 
dinate, finite, dependent, and accountable beings^ 
For ori^jially, and in re^Uity, it is as natural and ProTed 
(morally speaking) necMsaiy, that the will should be o^J^ni^ na- 
determined in ever}' action by the reason of the thing, ture of 
and the rig^t of the case, as it is natural and (abso- ^"'p- 
lutely speaking) necessary, that the understanding 
should submit to a detnonstrated tnith ; and it is as 
absurd ahd blune-worthy, to mistake n^tgentty 
plain right and wrong, that is, to understand the 
proportions of things in morality to be what they 
bre not, c«- wilfully to act contrary to known justic^ 
uid equity, that is, to will things to be what they 
are not and cannot be, as it would be absurd and ri- 
diculous fiira man, xa arithmetical matters, ignorant- 
h^ to believe that twice two is not equal to fouTj or 
wiUiiUy and obstinately^ to contend, against ins own 
clear knowledgCf that the whole is not eipul to alt'- 
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PROP, its part8. The only difference is, that assent to 
'• a plain speculative truth is not in a man's power 
to withhold ; but to act according to the plain right 
and reason of things, this he may, by the natural 
library of his will, forbear ; but the one he ought 
to do, and it is as much his plain and indispen- 
sable duty, as the other he cannot but do, and it is 
the necessity of his nature to do it : He that will- 
fully refuses to honour and obey God, from whom 
he received his being, and to whom he continually 
owes his preservation, is really guilty of an equal ab- 
surdity and inconsistency in practice, as he that in 
speculation denies the effect to owe any thing to its 
cause, or the whole to be bigger than its part. He 
that refuses to deal with all men equitably, and with 
every man as he desires they should deal with him, 
is guilty of the very same unreasonableness and con- 
tradiction in one case, as he that in another case 
should affirm one number or quantity to be equal to 
another, and yet that other at the same time not to 
be equal to the first : Lastly, he that acknowledges 
himself obliged to the practice of certain duties both 
towards God and towards men, and yet takes no care 
either to preser\'e his own being, or at least not to 
preserve himself in such a state and temper of mind 
and body, as may best enable him to perform those 
duties, is altogether as inexcusable and ridiculous 
as he that in any other matter should affirm one 
thing at the same time that he denies another, with< 
out which the former could not possibly be true ; 
or undertake one thing at the same time that he 
obstinately omits another, without which the former 
is by no means practicable : Wherefore all rational 
creatures, whose wUls are not constantly and r^u- 
larly determined, and their actions governed by right 
reason and the necessary differences of good and evil, 
according to the eternal and invariable rules of jus- 
tice, equity, goodness, and truth, but suffer them- 
selves to be swayed by unaccountable arbitrary hu- 
mours and rash passions, by lusts, vanity, and pride, 
by private interest, or present sensual pleasures; 
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these, setting up their own unreasonable self-will in pkop. 

oppoMtion to the nature and reason of things, endea- 

Tour (as much as in them lies) to make things be 
-what they are not, and cannot be; which is the High- 
est presumption and greatest insolence, as well as the 
greatest absurdity imaginable : It is acting contrary 
to that understanding, reason, and judgment, which 
God has implanted in their natures, on purpose 
to enable them to discern the difference between 
good and evil ; — it is attempting to destroy that or- 
der hy which the universe subsists ; — it is offering 
the highest aftront imaginable to the creator of 9!! 
things, who made things to he what they are, and 
governs every thing himself according to the laws of 
their several natures ; — in a word, all wilful wicked- 
ness and perversion of right is the very same inso- 
lence and absurdity in moral matters, as it would be 
in natural things for a man to pretend to alter the 
certain proportions of numbers, — to take away the 
demonstrable relations and properties of mathemati- 
cal figures, — to make hght darkness, and darkness 
light, — or to call sweet bitter, and bitter sweet. 

Further : As it appears thus, from the abstract and And ftom 
absolute reason and nature of things, that all rational Jh8i°df* 
creatures ought, that is, are obliged to take care that >ven vkt- 
their wills and actions be constantly determined and *^ J^^^'J"" 
governed, by the eternal rule of right and equity :. so have of 
the.certainty and universality of that obUgation is J||,'j^^'^„°g 
pWnly confirmed, and the force of it particularly dis- » obiigB- 
«»vered and applied to every man hy this ; that, in ^""^ 
Hke manner as no one who is instructed in mathe- 
matics can forbear giving his assent to every geo- 
metrical demonstration, of which he understands the 
toms, either by his own study, or by having had them 
explained to him by others ; so no man, who either 
has patience and opportunities to examine and con- 
sider things himself, or has the means of being taught 
and instructed in any tolerable manner by others, con- 
cer AiDg the necessary relations and dependencies of 
.things, can avoid giving his assent to the fitness and 
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psop., tionsconcemingmattersOf right and wrong.] From 
^- whence he thought it was to be concluded, that all 
knowledge and Teaming is nothing but memory, or 
only a recollecting, upon every new occasion, what 
had been before known in a state of pre-existence. 
And some others, both ancients and moderns, have 
concluded that the ideas of all first and simple truths, 
either natural or moral, are innate and originally im' 
pressed or stamped upon the mind. In their inference 
from the observation, the authors of both these opi- 
nions seem to be mistaken ; but thus much it proves 
uftavoidably.^that the differences, relations, and pro- 
portions of things, both natural and moral, in which 
all unprejudiced minds thus naturally agree, are cer- 
tain, unalterable, and real in the things themselves, 
and do not at all depend on the variable opinions, 
fancies, or imaginations of men prejudiced by educa- 
tion, laws, customs, or evil practices : And also that 
the mind of man naturally and unavoidably gives its 
assent, as to natural and geometrical truth, so also 
to the moral differences of things, and to the fitness 
and reasonableness of the obligation of the everlast- 
ing law of righteousness, whenever fairly and plainly 
proposed. 
The mow Some men, indeed, who, by means of a very evil 
profligate and VICIOUS education, or through a long habit of 
Utteriy in- wickcdncss and deliauchery,have extremely corrupt- 
Beneib^of ed the principles of their nature, and have long ac- 
ence of"" customcd thcmselvcs to bear down thieir own rea- 
good and SOU by the force of prejudice, lust, and passion, 
^^ that they may not be forced to confess themselves 
self-condemned, will confidently and absolutely ron- 
tend that they do not really see any natural and ne- 
cessary difference between what we call right and 
/wrong, just and unjust ; that the reason and judgment 
of their own mind does not tell them they are un- 
der any such indispensable obligations as we would 
endeavour to persuade them; and that they arenot 
sensible they ought to be governed by any other 
rule than their own will and pleasure. But even 
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these men, the most abandoned of all mankind, how- peop. 
ever industriously they endeavour to conceal and ^' 
deny their self-condemnation, yet they cannot avoid 
making a discovery of it sometimes when they are 
not aware of it. For example, there is no man so 
vile and desperate who commits at any time a mur- 
der and robhery, with the most unrdenting mind, 
but would choose,* if such a thing could be propos- 
ed to him to obtain all the same profit or advantage, 
whatsoever it he that he aims at, without commit- 
ting the crime, rather tlian with it, even though he 
was sure to go unpunished for committing the crime. 
Nay, I believe there is no man even in Mr Hobbes's state 
of nature, andof Mr Hobbes's own principles, but if he 
was equally assared of securing his main end, his self- 

E reservation, by either way, would choose to preserve 
imself rather without destroying all his fellow-crea- 
tures, than with it, even supposing all impunity, and 
all other future conveniences of life, equal in either 
case. Mr. Hobbes's own scheme, of men's agreeing 
by compact to preserve one another, can hardly be 
supposeil without this. And this plainly evinces, 
that the mind of man unavoidably acknowledges a 
natural and necessary difference between good and 
evil, antecedent to all arbitrary and positive constitu- 
tion whatsoever. 

But the truth of this, that the mind of man na- Men** na- 
turally and necessarily assents to the eternal law of 'J"''*^"!^ 
righteousness, may still better, andraore clearly, and moral ob. 
more universally appear, from the judgment that "s*'^". 
men pass upon each other's actions, than from what h'^°m the 
we can discern concerning their consciousness of their judgment 
own. For men may dissemble and conceal from p^ upon 
the world the judgment of their own conscience ; nay, tiieactiona 
by a strange partiality, they may even impose upon " "' '"" 

* Quis est enim, aut quis unquant fuit, aut avaritia tarn ardente 
aut tarn eSrsnatis cupiditatibus, ut eandem illam rem, qnam ad- 
spici scetere quovis vetit, non multia partibus malit ad aese, etiam 
omni impunitate proposica, sine facinore, quam iilomodopervenire? 
—Cic. de Finib. Hb. 3. , , GtH)Qle 
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Fiop. and deceive themselves, (for who is there that does 
^' not sometimes dlow himself, nay, and even justify 
himself in that wherein he condemns another ?) But 
men's judgments concerning the actions of others, es- 
pecially where they have no relation to themselves, or 
repugnance to their interest, are commonly impartial ; 
and from this we may judge what sense men naturally 
have of the unalterable difference of right and wrMig. 
Nowtheobservationwhich every <me cannot but mdce 
in this matter is this ; that virtue and true goodness, 
righteousneK and equity, are things so truly noble 
and excellent, so lovely and veneraEle in themselves, 
and do so necessarily approve themselves to the rea- 
son and consciences of men, that even those very per- 
sons who, by the prevailing power of some interest 
or lust, are themselves drawn aside out of the paths 
of virtue,* can yet hardly ever forbear to give it its 
true character and cooimendation in others. And 
this observatiMi holds true, not only in the generali- 
ty of vicious men, but very frequently even in the 
worst sort of them, viz. those who persecute others 
for being better than themselves. Thus the officers 
who were sent by the Pharisees to apprehend our 
Saviour, could not forbear declaringf that he spake 
as never man spake ; and the Roman governor, 
when he gave sentence that he should be crucified, 
oould not at the same instant forbear openly decla- 
ring that he found no fault in him.:|: Even in this 
case men cannot choose but think well of those per- 
sons whom the dominion of their lusts will not suf- 
fer them to imitate, or whom their present interest 
and the necessity of their worldly affairs compels 
them to discourage. They cannot but deare, that 
they themselves were the men they are not, and 
wish, with Balaam, that though they imitate not the 
life, yet at least they might die the death of the 
righteous, and thiU; thdr last end might be like tl^irs. 

' Placet suapte natura, adeoque gratiosa Tirtus est, at mAinta 
etiam sit malis probare meliores.^ Senec. de Bevef. Hi. 4. 

t Job. vii.46. t Jot- *™- M-'^l*-' 
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And hence it is that Plato judidously observes^tbat nop. 
«ven the worst of men seldom or never make bo , ^ 
WTOog judgment concerning persons as they do con- 
cerning things, there being in virtue an unaccount> 
able and as it were divine force, which, whatever 
confusion tnen endeavour to introduce in things by 
their vicious discourses wid debauched practices, yet 
almost always compels them to distinguish right 
ooDceming persons, and makes them admire and 
praise just and equitable, and honest men. On the 
contrary, vice and injustice, profaneness and de- 
bauchery, are things so absolutely odious in their 
own nature, that however they insinuate themselves 
into the practice, yet they can never gain over to 
themselves the judgment of mankind. They who 
do evil, yet see and approve what is good, and con- 
demn in others what they blindly allow in them- 
selves; nay, and very frequently condemn even 
themselves also, not without great disorder and un- 
easiness of mind, in those very things wherein they 
allow themselves. At least, there is hardly any 
wicked man, but when his own case is represented 
to him under the person of another, will freely 
enough pass sentence against the wickedness he him- 
self is guilty of; and, with sufficient severity, exclaim 
a^inst all iniquity. This shows abundantly, that 
an variation from the eternal rule of right is abso- 
lutely and in the nature of the thing itself to be ab- 
horred and detested, and that the unprejudiced mind 
of man as naturally disapproves injustice in moral 
matters, as in natural things it cannot but dissent 
from falsehood, or dislike incongruities. Even in 
reading the histories of past and far distant ages, 
where it is plain we can have no concern for the 
events of things, nor prqudioes concerning the cha- 
racto^ of persons ; who is there, that does not praise 

• Ou yag Stoi' Sdas a^tT^iamsfaKftiiiu TVYX^titnainKKiil, niriSnntal 
TB x^imii fit sEUjtc €} ffOB]j«i xal a^Oror 3ifl» Si n nal iuaT»^6i isri xal 
roXa xajuji&9n ^rdnmiXKiu xal rSiv g^pt iceacZv, iu n% 7.^yiii{ Mil Si^ai( 
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FKOP. and admire, nay highly esteem, and in his imagina- 
^ tion love (as it were) the equity, justice, truth, and 
fidelity of some persons, and, with the greatest indig- 
nation and hatred, detest the barbarity, injustice, and 
treachery of others ? Nay, further, when the preju- 
dices of corrupt minds lie all on the side of injustice, 
as when we have obtained some very great profit or 
advantage through another man's treachery or breach 
of faith ; yet* who is there, that, upon that very 
occadon, does not (even to a proverb,) dislike the 
person and the action, how much soever he may re- 
joice at the event ? But when we come ouftelves to 
suffer by iniquity, then where are all the arguments 
and sophistries by which unjust men, while they are 
oppressing others, would persuade themselves that 
they are not sensible of any natural difference be- 
tween good and evil ? When jt comes to be these men's 
own case to be oppressed by violence, or overreach- 
ed by fraud, where then are all their pleas against 
the eternal distinction of right and wrong ? How, on 
the contrary, do they then cry out for equity, and 
exclaim against injustice ? How do they then chal- 
lenge and object against Providence, and think nei- 
ther God nor man severe enough, in punishing the 
violators of right and truth ? Whereas if there was 
no natural and eternal difference between just and 
unjust, no man could have any reason to complain 
of injury, any other than what laws and compacts 
made so ; which in innumerable cases will be always 
to be evaded. 
An iDBwcr There is but one thing that I am sensible of, which 
to ih» Ob- can here with any colour be objected against what 
draw™ has been hitherto said concerning the necessity of the 
from the mind's glving its assent to the eternal law of right- 
ra^e'^"^ eousness ; and that is, the total ignorance which some 
eome bar. whole nations are reported to lie under of the nature 
t?"""'" and force of these moral obligations. 1 am not sa- 
inaitew of tisfied the matter of fact is true ; but if it was, yet 

morality. 

" Quia Pullum Numitorem, Fregcllanum Proditorero, quanquam 
reipuUicie nostrs proliiit, non odit f—Cic, de Fintb. lib S. 
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mere ignorance affords no just objection against the pbop. 
certainty of any truth. Were there upon earth a na- ^- 
tion of rational and considerate persons, whose no- 
tions concerning moral obligations, and concerning 
the nature and force of them, were universally and 
directly contrary to what I have hitherto represented, 
this would be indeed a weighty objection ; but ig- 
norance and stupidity are no arguments against the 
certainty of any tbing. There are many nations and 
people almost totally ignorant of the plainest ma- 
thematical truths ; as, of the proportion, for example, 
of a square to a triangle of the same base and height : 
And yet these truths are such, to which the mind 
cannot but give its assent necessarily and unavoid- 
ably, as soon as they are distinctly proposed to it. All 
that this objection proves, therefore, supposing the 
matter of it to be true, is only this ; not, that the mind 
of man can ever dissent from the rule of right, much 
less that there is no necessary difference in nature be- 
tween moral good and evil, any more than it proves 
that there are no certain and necessary proportions 
of numbers, lines, or figures ; but this it proves only. 
that men have great need to be taught and instructed 
in some very pl&in and easy, as wellas certain truths ; 
and if they be important truths, that then men have 
need also to have them frequently inculcated, and 
strongly enforred upon them : Which is very true ; 
and is (as shall hereafter be particularly made to ap- 
pear,) one good argument for the reasonableness of ex- 
pecting a revelation. 

4. I'hus it appears, in general, that the mind of ofiba 
man cannot avoid giving its assent to the eternal law ^'],^|'^ii. 
of righteousness, that is, cannot but acknowledge the gtUoDi in 
reasonableness and fitness of men's governing all p^rHcui"- 
their actions by the rule of right or equity ; and also 
that this assent is a formal obligation upon every 
man, actually and constantly to conform nimself to 
that rule. I might now from hence deduce, in par- 
ticular, all the several duties of morality or natural 
religion ; but, because this would take up too large. 
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nujF. ft portion of my intended discourse, and may ewily 
^'^^be supplied abundantly out of several late excellent 
writers, I shall only mention the three great and 
principal branches from which all the other and 
■ smaller instances of duty do naturally flow, or may 
without difficulty be derived. 
Of piety. First, then ; in respect of God, the rule of right- 
dutj*!2 wusness is, that we keep up constantly in our mmds 
wardBGod. the highest possible honour, esteem, and veneration 
for him, which must express itself in proper and re- 
spective influences upon all our passions, and in the 
suitable direction of all our actions ; — that we wor- 
ship and adore him, and him alone, as the only su- 
preme autiior, preserver, and governor of all things ; 
—that we employ our whole being, and all our 
powers and faculties in his service, and for his glory, 
that is, in encouraging the practice of universal 
righteousness, and promoting the designs of his di- 
vine goodness amongst men, in such way and man- 
ner as shall at any time appear to be his will we 
should do it ;— and, Anally, that, to enable us to 
do this continually, we pray unto him constantly ft>r 
whatever we stand in need of, and return him con- 
tinual and hearty thanks for whatever good things 
we at any time receive. There is no congruity or 
pn^rtkm in the uniform disposition and corres- 
pondent Order of any bodies or magnitudes, no fitness 
or agreement in the applicatitm of similar and equal 
geometrical figures one to another, or in the compa- 
ring them one with another, so visible and conspicuous 
as IS the beauty and harmony of the exercise m God's 
several attributes, meeting with suitable returns of 
duty and honour from all his rational creatures 
throughout the universe ; — the consideration of his 
eternity and infinity, his knowledge and his wisdtmi, 
necessarily commands our highest admiration ; — the 
sense of his omnipresence forces a perpetual, awful 
regard towards him ; — his supreme authority, as be- 
ing the creator, preserver, and absolute governor of 
allthings, obliges us to pay him all possible honour 
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and Teneration, adoration, afid worsMp, as>d bis vmity pbop. 
requires that it be paid to him alone ;-^hi9powe» and '• . 
justice demand our fear v^his merey and pkcabletieos 
encourage our hope ;-^his goodness netiessaerily e:x- 
cites OUT lore ;-^his remcity and unchangeabletiesG 
Secure our trust in hini;->^thesenseof6iA-naving re- 
ceived our bein^j and alt our powers from bim, makes 
it inluiitely tftaaonable that we should employ our 
whole being and all our faculties in his service ; — thfe 
cofisciousneGS of our continual dependence upon hiflu 
berth for our preservation and the supply of every 
thing we want, obliges us to constant prayer ;-i-and 
every good thing we Mijoy, the air we breathe, and 
the fomi we eat^ the rain from heaven, and the fruit- 
ful seasons, all the blessings and comforts of the pre- 
sent time^ and the hopes and expectations we have 
of what is to come, do all demand our heartiest gra- 
titude SRid thanksgiving to him.* The suitableness 
and ptopM-tion, the correspondency and connexion 
of eaeb of these things respectively, is as plain and 
eohspieuous as the shining of the sun at noon-day ;f 
and it is the greatest absurdity and pervei'seness in 
the world for creatures, indued with reason, to at- 
tempt to break through and transgress this necessary 
CH^er add dependency of things ; All inanimate and 
all irrational beinga. by the necessity of their nature, 
constantly obey the laws of their creation, and tend re- 
gularly to the ends forwhicb they were appointed; hoW 
monstrous then is it that reasonable creatures, merely 
because they are not necessitated, should abuse that 
glorious privilege of liberty by which they are exalted 



' Quern vero astronim ordines, quem diernito nobtiuraque vicis- 
situdines, quein mensium temperatio, quemqu« ea que gignuntur 
nobis ad fruendum, non gratuni esse cngnnt; hnnc baminem ornniiTo 
numerari qui decet? — Cic. de Legib. tUi. S. 

af£>roi( Moi ioikvTai oZm tU vi/.vai rit hi rik S(jr Mi/«c i ^ii;, Iri lijwV 
K3wj(j», dc-^Atrian. lib. I. cap. I ft h>Ic 
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PROP, in dignity above the rest of Grod's creation, to make 
^- themselves the alone unreasonable and disorderly part 
of the universe! — that a tree planted in a fruitful 
soil, and watered continually with the dew of heaven, 
and cherished constantly with the kindly warmth 
and benign influence of the sunbeams, should yet 
never bring forth either leaves or fruit, is in no degree 
so irregular, and contrary to nature, as that a rational 
being, created afl:er the image of God, and conscious 
of God's doing every thing for him that becomes the 
relation of an infinitely good and bountiful Creator 
to his creatures, should yet never on his part make 
any return of those duties which arise necessarily 
from the relation of a creature to his Creator. 
Of^hu- Secondly. In respect of our fellow-creatures, the 
uuaneMor j^ie of riffhteousness is ; that in particular we so deal 
men one With cvery man, as in like circumstances we could 
t.i»irdi reasonably expect he should deal with us, and that 
*""' *'" in general we endeavour, by an universal benevo- 
lence, to promote the welfare and happiness of all 
men : The former branch of this rule is equity, the 
latter is love. 
Of juiiice As to the former, viz. equity ; the reason which 
«nd equity, ^^jiggg evcry mau in practice, so to deal always with 
another as he would reasonably expect that others 
should in like circumstances deal with him, is the 
very same as that which forces him, in speculation, 
to affirm, that if one line or number b^ equal to an- 
other, that other is reciprocally equal to it. Iniquity 
is the very same in action as falsity or contradiction 
in theory, and the same cause which makes the one 
absurd makes the other unreasonable. Whatever 
relation or proportion one man in any case bears to 
another, the same that other, when put in like cir- 
cumstances, bears to him. Whatever I judge rea^ 
sonable or unreasonable, for another' to do for me, 
that, by the same judgment, 1 declare reasonable 
or unreasonable that 1 in the like case should do 
for him. And to deny this either in word or ac- 
tion, is as if a man should contend, that though two 
and three are equal to five, yet five are not equal to 
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two and three.* Wherefore, were not men strange- phop. 
ly and most unnaturally corrupted by perverse and ^' 
unaccountably &lse opinions, and monstrous evil cus- 
toms and habits, prevailing against the clearest and 
plainest reason in the world, it would be impossi- 
ble that universal equity should not be practised by 
all mankind, and especially among equals, where 
the proportion of equity is simple and obvious, and 
every man's own case n already the same with all 
others, without any nice comparing or transposing 
of circumstances. It would be as impossible^ that 
a man, contrary to the eternal reason of things, should 
desire to gain some small profit to himself, by doing 
violence anddam age to his neighbour.asthathe should 
be willing to be deprived of necessaries himself, to 
satisfy the unreasonable covetousness or ambition of 
another. In a word, it would be impossible for men 
not to be as much ashamed of doing iniquity, as they 
are of believing contradictions. In considering in- 
deed the duties of superiors in various relations, the 
proportion of equity is somewhat more complex, 
but still it may always be deduced from the same 
rule of doing as we would be done by, if careful re- 
gard be had at the same time to the difference of re- 
lation ; that is, if, in considering what is fit for you 
to do to another, you always take into the account, 
not only every circumstance of the action, but also 
every circumstance wherein the person difibrs from 
you, and in judging what you would desire that 
another, if your circumstances were transposed, 
should do to you, you always consider not what any 

"Nihil est unum uni tsm simile, tam par, quam omnes inter 
nosmetlpsos sumus. Quod, si depravatio consuetudinum, si opi- 
nionum vanilos.non imbecillitatem ani^)o^UIn torqueret, et flecteret 
qnocunque ccpisset ; sui nemo ipee Um siniilis esset, quam omnes 

sunt omnium ; et coleretur jos teque ab omnibus.— Cic. dt 

Ltg. Ub. I. 

t Hoc esigit ipsa naturo ratio, que est lex divina et humana, 
cui parere qui velit, nunquem commiltet ut alienum appelat, et id, 
quod alteri detraxerit, sibi assumat.— Ctc. dt OJit. lib, $. 
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V^fff. uni¥«£onaUep«fi«<morpiivateintere6twiM)Id{wompt 
^- you, biit wbat impartial reason would dictote to you 
~ ' to (Jwire. For example, a BGiagistrate, iu order to 
deal equitably \fith a oriminan is not to eonuder 
vfh^t fear or self-love would cause him in the mmi- 
nal's case to desire, but what reason and the puUic 
^ood would oblige him to acknowledge was fit and 
ju3t for him to expect. And the same pH^Ko^ion is 
to be observed in deducing the duties of parfaits and 
children, pf mast^s and servants, of governors and 
subjects, of citizens and f<»eigners, in what manner 
every person is obliged, by the rule of equity, to be- 
have himself in each of these and all other relations. 
In the regular and uniform practice trf" all which duties 
among sSl mankind, in their several and respective 
iielations, through the whole earth, consists tmit uni- 
versal justice which is the top and perfection of all 
virtues : which, if, as Plato says,* it oould be repre- 
^ated visibly to mortal eyes, would roifie in us an 
inexprefifiible love and admiration of it ; whiiJi would 
introduce into the world such a glorious and happy 
state as the ancient poets have attempted to describe 
in their fiction of a golden age ; whidi ia itself is so 
truly beautilul and lovely, that, as Aristotlef ele- 

Ctfy &]f.prfsses it, the motions of the heavenly 
ies ^e not so admirably regular and harmonious, 
Qor the Vightnoe^ of the sun imd stars so ornamental 
to the visil^le fabric of the world, as the universal 
practice of this illustrious virtue would be condqdve 
to the glovy and advantage of the rational part of 
this low^r creation ; which, lastly, is so truly noble 
and excellent in its own nature, that the wisest and 

' Aiait yi^ Hf «u{t?)^ ffAKWf, Sun reiAii Mtui^f imfytt iiiuXn m- 
fti^(tn, ^tLr--Fial. vt F'had. 

Que si Dculis cemeretur, mirabites anorcs, ut ut PlMo, exdtsret 
sni Ck. de Q^. lib. I. 

Oculonim est in nobis sensus ai:errimus, quibus sapientiam non 
ceraimuB; qu4m ilia ardentes amores escitsret eui, sividereturl 
—M. dijn. L a. 

t'Aunt itn itii bxajaAni, <w«n) (ut ten nXifal* liai~&' 'BMipc &' 
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most considefiDg men have always declared,* •^at kkok 
neither life itself, norf all other possible wijoyments_^J^j^ 
in the world, put together, axe of any value or esteem 
in comparison of, or in competition with, that right 
temper and disposition of mind from which flows 
the practice of tliis universal justice and equity. On 
the contrary, injustioe and iniquity, violence, fraud, 
and oppression, the universal confusion of r^bt and 
wrong, and the general neglect and cimtempt of all 
the duties ^sing from men's several relations one to 
«iiotfaa<i is the greatest and most unnatural corrup- 
tion oS God's oreation that it is possible for depraved 
and rebellious creatures to introduce : A s they than- 
s^es who pra^ise iniquity most, and are most d&< 
tirous to de&nd it, yet whenever it comes to be their 
own turn to suffer by it, are not very backward to 
iefcqowledge. To ccmprise this matter, therefore, in 
one wcvd ; what the sun's forsaking that equal course, 
vrhiidi now, by diffusing gentle warmth and light, 
eltflrisbes and iuvigorates every thing in a due pro- 
portion through the whole system, w»d on the con- 
tra^, bis burning up, l^ an irregular and disorder- 
ly motion, some ef the orbs with insupportable heat, 
and leaving others to perish in extreme oold and 
darkness ; what this, I say, would be to the natural 
woHd. that very same thing, injustice, and tyranny, 
iniquity, and all wickedness, is to the moral and ra- 
tional port of the creation. The only difference is 
this ; that the one is an obstinate and wilful corrup- 
tion, and most perverse depravation of creatures 
made after the image c^ God, and a violating the 

* Non enim mihi est vita mea utilior, quam animi talis affecUo, 
nemincDn ut violem commodi mei gratia. — Cie. de 00c. fii. 3. 

Detrahere aliqutd alteri, et hominem Iiominis incommodo suum 
aii'gere cotninadum, magis est contra naturain, quilm mors, qu&m 
pauperlas, qu^m dolor, quam cetera quiE possunt aut corpori acci- 
dere, aut rebus externia — Id. 

+ KoJ ro '^a^imii J^v, /liyierevfiiv xaxlir, rhv ^bfitratra -^jjiniv i&Ata- 

ofH^t wniAic — Plalo de Lot, tib.3. - , 

igle 
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PROP, eternal and unalterable law or reason of things, which 
^' is of the utmost importance ; whereas the other would 
be only a revolution or change, of the arbitrary and 
temporary frame of nature. 
Of univer- Tlie second branch of the rule of righteousness, 
u^n^v'i"*' ^^^^ respect to our fellow-creatures, I said, was uni- 
lence. vcrsal lovc or benevolence ; that is, not only the do- 
ing barely what is just and right in our dealings 
with every man, but also a constant endeavouring to 
promote, in general, to the utmost of our power, the 
welfare and happiness of all men. The obligation 
to which duty, also, may easily be deduced from what 
has been already laid down. For if (as has been be- 
fore proved) there he a natural and necessary differ- 
ence between good and evil, and that which is good 
is fit and reasonable, and that which is evil is unrea- 
sonable to be done ; and that which is the greatest 
good, is always the most fit and reasonable to be 
, chosen: Then, as the goodness of God extends it- 
self universally over all his works through the whole 
creation, by doing always what is absolutely best in 
the whole; so every rational creature ought, in its 
sphere and station, according to its respective powers 
and faculties, to do all the good it can to all its fellow- 
creatures. To which end, universal love and benevo- 
lence is as plainly the most direct, certain, and effec- 
tual means, as* in mathematics the flowing of a point 
is to produce a line, or, in arithmetic, the addition of 

* Universaliter autem verum est, quod non certias, fluxus puncti 
I'meam praducit aut additio numeroraro summam, quam quod be- 
nevolentia efiectum preestat hon\iia.-^CumberlaiKi. de Leg- Naluree, 
page l5; 

Pari sane ratione Qac in arilbraeticis operationibusn doctrine mo- 
ralia Veritas fundatur in immutabilj cohsrentia inter telicitatem suni- 
niam qunm hominum vires Etssei^ui valent, ct actus benevoleQliK uni- 
versalis. — Id ibid, page 23. 

Eadem est mensura boni maiique, que mensura est veri falsique 
in proposition! bus pronuntiantibus deefficacia motum ad rerum alt- 
•ruoi conservatioDem, et corruptionem facientium.— /i/. page 30. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOglC 
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numbers to produces sum; or in physics, certain prop. 
kind of motions to preserve certain bodies, which ^" 
other kinds of motions tend to corrupt. Of all 
which, the mind of man is so naturally sensible, that, ''" 
except in such men whose affections are prodigiously 
corrupted by most unnatural and habitual vicious 
practices, there is no duty whatsoever, the perfor- 
mance whereof affords a man so ample pleasure* and 
satisfaction, and fills bis mind with so comfortable a 
sense of his having done the greatest good he was 
capable to do, of his having best answered the ends 
of his creation, and nearliest imitated the perfections 
of his Creator, and consequently of his having fully 
complied with the highest and principal obligations 
of his nature ; as the performance of this one duty, 
of universal love and benevolence, naturally affords. . 
But further ; the obligation to this great duty may 
also otherwise be deduced from the natur«. of man, 
in the following manner. Next to that natural self- 
love, or care of his own preservation, which every 
one necessarily has in the first place for himself, 
there is in all men a certain naturalaffection for their 
children and posterity, who have a dependence upon 
them ; and for their near relations and friends, who 
have an intimacy with them. And because the na- 
ture of man is such, that they cannot live comfort- 
ably in independent families, without still further 
society and commerce with each other; therefore they 
naturally desire to increase their dependences, by 
multiplying affinities, and to enlarge their friendships 
by mutual good offices, and to establish societies by 

* Angusla admodum est circa nostra tantummodo commoda, iKti- 
tts ma^ia ; sed eadem erit ainpliasinia, si aliorum omnium feli- 
cius cordi nobis sic Quippre faeec ad illam eandem faubebit propor- 
tionem, quam Iiabet immensa beatiiudo Dei, tatiusque hurnani 
generis, ad curtam illam ficta felicitatis aupellecUlem, quam uni 
bciaiDi, eique invido et malevolo, fortune bona possint suppedilare. 
— Id; U)id.pi^ei\A. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOgle 
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Pil(^. a oommpnicQtioii of arts and labour, till,* by Aegxees, 
the afTection of single persons becomes a friendship 
of families, and this enlarges itself to society of towqe, 
and cities, and nations, and terminates in the agree- 
ing community of all mankind : The foundation, 
preservation, and perfection of which universal friend- 
ship or society is mutual love and benevolence- And 
nothing hinders the world from being actually put 
into so happy a state but perverse iniquity, and un- 
reasonable want of mutual charity. Wherefore, since 
^ men are plainly so constituted by nature, that they 
stand in need of each other's assistance to make them- 
selves easy in the world, and are fitted to live in 
C(»nmunities, and society is absolutely necessary for 
them, and mutual love a<id benevolence is the only 
possible means tp estaUish this society in any toler- 
able and durable ipanner; and in this respectf all 
men stand upon the same level, and have the same 
natural wants and desires, and are in the same ne^ 
of each other's bdp, and are equally capable of enjoy- 
ing the benefit and advantage of society, it is evi- 
dent every man is hound by the law of his nature, 
and as he is also prompted by thej: inclination o( bis 
uncorrupted affections, to} look upwi himself as a 
part and member of that one universal body or com- 
munity which is made up of all oaankind, to think 



* In omni honesto, nihil est tarn illustre, nee quod latius pateat. 
quam conjunctio inter homines hominum, et quasi qusdam societas 
et cominuDicatio utiiitBlum, et ipsa cliaritas generis humani; quR 

nata a primo satu, quo a procreatoribus n«ti dilijjuntur,— ■ — — »er- 

pit sensim foras, cognatiotiibus primum, deinde totius com- 

plexu gentis homanK. — Cic. de Finib. lib. 5. 

t Nihil est uaum uni tam simile, tarn par, quam amnes inter 
aoametipsoa sumui. Quod nisi def ravatio, &c. tui neroa ipse tatn 
ainiilis esset, quam omnes sunt onuiiiun,-.— Cic. d* L^gib-Kh. 1. 

X Impellimur astern ti9tura,ul prodesse velimus quaatplnrtous. 
-^Cic. de Fuib. Ub. S. 

{ Hoininem tase quaai partem quandam nvitatis et uuvonu gci- 
neris humani, eumque esse coDJunctum cum faominibiia humana ^vtt- 
daro sodetate Cic. QHOiil. Academ. lib.l. 

ih,Goot^le 
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lumself* born to promote the puUie good and wel- »cff. 
fiire of all his fellow-creatures, and conaequently ''_ 
obliged, as the necessary and only effectual means to 
tbat end, tof embrace them all with universal love 
and benevolence, so that he cannot,:]: without acting 
contrary to the reason of his own mind, and trans* 
gressing the plun and known law of his being, do 
willingly any hurt and mischief to any man, no, not 
even to those who have first injured him,|| but ought, 
for the public benefit, to endeavour to appease with 
goitleness rather than exasperate with retaliatious ; 
and finally, to comprehend all in cme word, (which is 
the top and complete perfection of this great duty,) 
ought to^ love all others as himself This is the lu-gu- 
mentation of that great master Cicero, whose know- 
ledge and und^standing of the true state of thin^ 
and of the original obligations of human nature, was 
as much greater than Mr. Hobbes's as his helps and 
advantages to attain that knowledge were less. 

Thirdly. With respect to ourselves, the rule of or wbrie. 
righteousness is ; that every man preserve his own [^en^idutr 
being, as long as he is able, and take care to keep lowanii 
himself at all tinws in such temper and disposition 1^™'^ 
both of body and mind, as may best fit and enable »nd' or tha 
him to perform his dutjr in all other instances. That ^^"["'" 
is ; he ought to bridle his appetites, with temperance ; K^mur- 
to govern his passions, with moderation > and tp ^^'^■ 



* Honiines hominum causa sunt genervti. ut ipsi inter se ^i 
aliis prodesse possint. — Ck.de Offic. lib. I. 

Ad tuendos conservandosque homines, hominem natum esse. 
—Cic. deFinib. lib S. 

t Omnes inter ss naturali quadam indulgentia et benevolentia 
ooDtineri^— ^Ctc. dt Lt^ib. lib. I. 

X Ex quo efficitur, hominem nature obcdientem, Iiomini nocere 
non posse. — Ck. de Qffk. lib. 3. 

II Oon Sfa duTo^jxiA iiT, lirt xtmut weith idim itipivaa, i^ at irTiv 
«di}fffxn ourSw. — Plalo ia CrUxme. 

S Tum illud effici, quod quibusdam inccedibile videatur, sit au- 
tem neceasarium, ut nifaii sese plus quan sltenim dlligat.— Oic de 
L^b,ia>.l. ,-- , 
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PBOP. apply himself to the business of his present station 
^' in the world, whatsoever it be, with attention and 
, contentment. That every man ought to preserve 
his own being as long as he is able, is evident ; be- 
cause what he is not himself the author and giver 
of, he can never of himself have just power or au- 
thority to take away. He that sent us into the 
world, and alone knows for how long time he ap- 
pointed us our station here, and when we have 
finished all the business he intended we should do, 
can alone judge when it is fit for us to be taken 
hence, and has alone authority to dismiss and dis- 
charge us. This reasoning has been admirably 
appUed by Plato, Cicero, and others of the best 
philosophers. So that though the stoics, of old, and 
the deists of late, have, in flieir ranting discourses, 
and some few of them in their rash practice, con- 
tradicted it, yet they have never been able, with 
any colour of reason, to answer or evade the force 
of the argument ; which, indeed, to speak the truth, 
has been urged by the fore-mentioned philosophers 
with such singular beauty, as well as invincible 
strength, that it seems not capable of having any 
thing added to it. Wherefore I shall give it you, 
only in some of their own words. We men, (says* 
Plato, in the person of Socrates,) are all, by the ap- 
pointment of God, in a certain prison or custody, 
which w,e ought not to break out of, and run away. 
We areas servants, or as cattle, in the hand of God. 
And would not any of us, saith he, if one of our 
servants should, contrary to our direction, and to 
escape out of our service, kill himself, think that we 
had just reason to be very angry, and if it was in our 
power, punish him for it ? So likewise Cicero ; God, 

Amiiiffiiixiit. @ii; tTmt ri/uiv rit ari/iitjt/uiat. xai iiiLS.( rii atipimt( 

I'v T«D iCIn/idrat roif ^tiii iTku.— ^'Ouxxt luti <si liv, nu naurS xni^riuv 
uTi airi iauri S/rmSmlm, ftii myt^favris « iri /SoiXif aJri rAwnu, x,"^' 
vims St aur^, xal. *l rna ■;^«; rifiM^, ripofti't &v^-Ptato in Phad. 
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says he,* the supreme governor of all things, forbids prop. 

us to depart hence without his order : and though, ^' 
when the divine providence does itself offer us s 
just occasion of leaving this world, (as when a man 
chooses to suffer death rather than commit wick- 
edness,) a wise man will then indeed depart joyfully, 
as out of a place of sorrow and darkness into light ; 
yet he will not be in such haste as to break his pri- 
son contrary to law ; but will go when God calls 
him, as a prisoner when dismissed by the magistrate 
or lawful power. Again : that short remainder of 
life, saith he.f which old men have a prospect of, 
they ought neither too eagerly to desire, nor yet on 
the contrary unreasonably and discontentedly de- 
prive themselves of it : for, as Pythagoras teaches, 
it is as unlawful for a man, without the command of 
God, to remove himself out of the world, as for a 
soldier to leave his post without his general's order. 
And in another place : unless that God, saith he,:|: 
whose temple and palace this whole world is, dis- 
charges you himself out of the prison of the body, 
you can never be received to his favour. Wherefore 
you, and all pious men, ought to have patience to 
continue in the body, as long as God shall please, 
who sent us hither ; and not force yourselves out 
of the world, before he calls for you, lest you be found 
deserters of the station appointed you of God. And 

* VetBt enim dominans ilte in nobis Deus, injussu faioc noa boo 
demigrare. Cum vetd causam justam Dcus ipse dedent, ne ille 
medius fidius vir sapiens, Ivtus ex his tenebris in lucem illam ex- 
cesserit; nee tamen ilia vincula carceria ruperit; leges enim vetant; 
sed tanquam a magistratu, aut ab aliqua potestate legltima, sic a Deo 
svocatus, atque emisaus, exirit. — Cic. Tusc. QuaiU. Hb. 1. 

■f Illud breve vit« reliqnum nee avitie appetcndum sensibus, nee 
flineeausa deserendum est; veiatque Pythagoras injussu jniperatoris, 
id est, Dei, dc prasidio et statione vitte decedeje. — Cic. de Senecl. 

X Nisi enim Deus is, cujus hoc templum est omne quod conspicis, 
iatis te corporis euslodiia liberaverii ; hue tibi aditus palere nan po- 
test. Quare et tibi et piis omnibus retinendus est animus in 

custodia corporis; nee injussu ejus, a quo ille est nobis datus, ex 
hominum vita migrandum est ; munus humanum assignatum.a Deo 
defugisM videamini, — Cic. Somn. Scipion. i C~i(H)^lc 
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PBOF. tb iliention no itiore,— ^that excellent author, Anian : 

^' wait, saith he,* the good pleasure of God : when 

be signifies it to be bis will that you should be dis^ 

charged from this service, then depart willingly ; 

but, in the meantime, have patience, and tarry in the 

Elace where be b&s appointed yoa : wait, and do not 
urry yourselves away wilfully and unreasonably. 
The olgections, which the author of the defence of 
self-murder, prefixed to the Oracles of Reason, has at^ 
tempted to advance against this argument, are so 
very weak and childish that it is evident be eould 
not, at the time he wrote them, believe in eam^ 
that there was any fbrce in them ; as when he says» 
that the reason why it is not lawful for a centinel to 
leave his station without his commander's order, is 
because he entered into the service by his own eon- 
sent ; as if God had not a just power to lay any 
commands upon his creatures without their own con^ 
sent : Or when he says, that there are many lawful 
ways to seek death in ; as if, because a man may 
lawfully venture his life in many public servie^Sj 
therefore it was lawful for him directly to throw it 
away upon any foolish discontent. But tHe author 
of that discourse has since been So just as to confess 
his folly, and retract it publicly himself. Where- 
fore, to proceed. For the same reason that a man is 
obliged to preserve his own being at all, he is bound 
likewise to preserve himself, as far as he is able, in 
the right use of all his faculties : that is, to keep hhn- 
self constantly in such temper, both of body Sttd 
mind, by regulating his appetites and passions, dS 
may best fit and enable him to perform his duty in 
all other instances. For, as it matters not whether 
a soldier deserts his post, or by drunkenness renders 
himself incapable of performing his duty in it; so 
for a man to disable himself, by any intemperance 

iiffjififlJoij rJT irnhiiiit iTfif tuirif M H rS vra^tTot dni^rfi iiwitftrtf 
A)w. — Arrian, lih. 1. dt^oolc 
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or passion, ftom performing the necessary duties of frop. 
life, is, at least for that time, the same thing as de-^^^^ 
priving himself of life. And neither ia this all. For 
great intemperance and ungoverned passions not only 
incapacitate a man to perform his duty, but also ex- 
pose him to run headlong into the commission of the 
greatest enormities : there bdng no violence or Id- 
justice whatsoever, which a man^ who has deprived 
himself of his reason by intemperance or passion, is 
not capable of being tempted to commit. So that 
all the additional obligations which a man is any 
way under, to forbear committing the most flagrant 
crimes, lie equally upon him to govern his passions 
and restrain his appeties : without doing which, he 
can nerer secure himself effectually from being be- 
trayed into the commission of all iniquity. This is 
indeed the great difficulty of life, to subdue and con- 
quer our unreasonable appetites and passions. But 
it is absolutely neccessary to be done : And it is * 
moreover the bravest and most glorous conquest in 
the world. Lastly : For the same reason that a man 
is obligednot to depart wilfully out of this life, which 
ia the eeneral station that God has appointed him, 
be is obliged likewise to attend the duties of that 
particular station en: condition of life, whatsoever it 
be, wherein povidence has at present placed him, 
with diligence, and contentment : Without being 
either uneasy and discontented, that others are pU" 
ced by povidence in different and superior stations in 
the world ; or so extremely and unreasonably solidti- 
tous to change his state for the future, as thereby to 
neglect his present duty. 

From these three great and general branches, all The Ir« of 
the smaller and more particular instances of moral """J*, 
obligations may (as I said) easily be deduced. univeT»i, 

6. And now this, (this eternal rule of equity, which J°if """Ji 
I have been hitherto discribing,) is that right reason changea- 
ble. 

" 0/ ;Euv c^ iixfif ittxtt ita>Ji( xal 3^/Mv xoJ rS* minit, irJX^Nc* 
tyiXKDhi^C Plato dt Legib. l^. 8. ' ■■ C.tHH^Ic 
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PROP, which makes the prindpal distinction between man 
^' and beasts. This is the law of nature, which (a» 
Cicero excellently expresses it) is* of universal ex- 
tent, and everlasting duration, which can neither be- 
wliolly abrogated, nor repealed^n any part of it, nor 
have any law made contrary to it, nor be dispensed 
with by any authority ; whichf was in force before 
ever any law was writen, or the foundation of any 
city or commonwealth was laid; whichf was not 
invented by the wit of man, nor established by the 
authority of any people, but its obligation was froQa 
eternity, and the force of it reaches throughout the 
universe ; which, being founded in the nature and 
resaon of things, did not then begin to be a law, when 
it was first writen and enacted by men, but is of the 
same original with the eternal reasons or proportions 
of things, and the perfections or attributes of God 
himself; so^ that if there was no law at Rome against 
rapes at that time when Tarquin offered violence tt> 
Lucretia, it does not therefore follow that he was at 

' Est quidera vera lex, recta ratio natura; congruens, diffusa in 
omnes, conslanB, sempiterna, qus vocet ad officium jubendo ; ve- 

tando, a fraude deterreat. Huic legi nee abrogari fas est, neque 

derogari ex hac aliquid licet, neque tota abrogari potest. Nee vera 
aut per senatum aut per populum solvi hac lege possumus. — Ctc. (fe 
Repuh. lib. 3. fragment. 

'Ou ytij Ti ri^i )t^;^3is, aJ^X' atS ton 
Zji raiK-cc, xiiti ; iJhv i^ Sm '(pin). 
TiruK iyii «Gx e/j,eXXo>, wti^it i^abt 

AuiKif. — SophoeL Antigon. 464. 

t Lex qiiEe aeculis omnibus ante nata est, quam scripta lex ulla, 
aut quam omnino civitas constituta. — Cic. de Leg. lib. 1. 

J Legem neque hominum ingeniis excogiutam, neque scitiim 
aliquod esse populorum, sed Bcteiniim quiddami, quod umVersum 
mundum regat. — Cic. de Leg. lib. 2. 

§ Nee si, regiianle Tarquinio, nulla erat Romte scripts lex de stu- 
pris, idcirco non contra illam legem semptternam Sextus Tarqui- 
nios vim Lucretite attulit, Erat enim "ratio profecta a rerura na- 
tura, etad recte faciendum impeliens, et a delicto avocans ; quxnon 
tumdeiiiqueincipitlexesse, cum scripta est, sed turn cum ortaesset; 
. orta autem aimui est cum mente divina. — Cic. de Legib. Hb- 4. 
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all the more excusable, or that his sin against the pbo^. 
eternal rule of equity was the less heinoiiSi This is ^- 
that law of nature to which the reason of all men,* " 

everywhere as naturally and necessarily assents, as 
all animals conspire in the pulse and motion of their 
heart and arteries, or as all men agree in their judg- 
ment concerning the whiteness of snow or the bright* 
ness of the sun. For though in some nice cases, the 
bounds of right and wrong may indeed (as was before 
observed,) be somewhat difficult to determine ; and 
in some few even plainer cases, the laws and customs 
of certain barbarous nations may be contrary one to 
another, (which some have been so weak as to think 
a just objection against there being any natural dif* 
ference between good and evil at all.) yet in reality 
thisf no more disproves the natural assent of all men's 
unprejudiced reason to the rule of right and equity 
than the difference of men's countenances in gene- 
ral, or the deformity of some few monsters in parti'* 
cular, proves that there is no general likeness or unl* 
formity in the bodies of men. For, whatever difffer- 
ence there may he in some particular laws, it is certain^ 
as to the main and prindpal branches of moralityi 
there never was any nation upon earth but owned 
that to love and honour God, to be grateful to 
benefactors, to perform equitable compacts^ to pr&f 
serve the lives of innocent and harmless men, and 
the hke, were things fitter and better to be practised 

* In judicio de bonitate harum rerum, teque omnes ubique con^ 
venirunt, ac omnia BDimaJia in motu cordis et arteriarum puhu, 
aut omnes homines in opinione de nivis candore et splendore soliB^ 
— Cumberlatid. de Leg. Naltira, page 167. 

t Hoc tamea non magia loUit consensum hominum de generali 
natura boni, ejusque pnrtibus vel epeciebue pracipuis, quam levis 
Tullutim diveraitas tollit converientiam inter bomines in communi 
Iiominum definitione, aut similitudinem inter eos in parlium principal 
Hum conformatione et usu. NuUageiia est q'uaenon seniiat actusDeum ' 
diligendi, &c. — nulla gena que non sentit gratitudinem erga pafeiites 
et benefactores, toti humano generi salutarem esae. Nulla tempe- 
ramentorum diveraitas facit ut quiaqusm non bonum esse sentiat un> 
versia, ut singulorum inuocenttum viUe, membra, et libertu cooa 
Kryeattil.^CumberlaHd de L^b. NalUTte, page l66- , G(H)qIc 
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PROP- than the contrary. In fine, this is the Ia\V' of h&tilr?f 
^' which, being founded in the eternal reason of things^r 
''' is as absolutely unalterahlej as natural good and evil, 

as mathematical, or arithmetical truths,* as light 
and darkness, as sweet and hitter, as pleasure and 
pain : The observance of which.j- though no man 
should commend it, would yet be truly commenda- 
ble in itself. Which to suppose depending on the 
opinions of men, and the customs of nations, that is 
to suppose that what shall be accounted the virtue 
of a man depends merely on imagination or customs 
to determine, is| as absurd as it would be to affirm 
that the fruitfulness of a tree, or the strength of a 
horse, depends merely on the imagination of those 
who judge of it. In a word, it is that law, which 
if it had its original from the authority of men, and 
could be changed by it, then Ij all the commands of 
the cruellest and most barbarous tyrants in the world 
would he as just and equitable as the wisest laws 
that ever were made, and} to murder men without 

. Neqae enim an hanoriSce de Deo senUendam sit, neque an ait 
amaiidus, timendus, eolendus, dubitarL potest. Sunt enim bcc r&> 

Ijgionum, per omnea gentes cammunia. ■■■ ■ Deum eo ipso, quod 

homines fecerit rationales, Iioc il1:s prtecepisse, et cordibus omnium 
Insculpsisse, ne quisquam cuiqunm faccret, quod alium sibi facere 
iniqaum duceret. — Hobbes, de Homirie, cap. 14. [[Inconsistently e« 
Rough ffiih his own principles.^ 

■ Nam ut vera et falsa, ut consequentia et contraria, sua sponte, 
non aliena, judicantur: sic constans et perpetua ratio vits, quee eat 
virtus ; itemque inconstantii, quod est vitium ; sua nature probatur. 
—Cic. de tegib. US. i. 

t Quod ver^ dicimus, etiamsi a nullo laucletur, laudabile esse na- 
MTU.— Cic. de Qgk. Ub. I. 

t Htec autem in opinione existimare, nun in natura ponerc, de' 
mentis est. Nam nee arboris nee equi virtus, qua; dicitur, in opini-* 
one sita est, sed in natura.— Ck. de Legib. lib. t. 

II Jam vei'o stultissimum illud ; existimare omnia justa ess^, 
' quEB scita sint in populorum instiiutis aut legibus. Eliamne si quC 
sunt tyrannorum leges, si triginta illi Athenis leges imponere volu- 
isseiit, aut si omnes Athenienses delectarentur tyrannicis legibus, 
num idcircohn leges justie haberentur ? — Cic. de Leg. lib. 1. 
' S Quod si populorum jussis, si principum decretis, ai sententiia 
jai£cum,jura constituerentur ; jusessetlatrocinari, jus ndulterare, 
jus testamenta falsa supponere, si h«c lufTragiis aut scitis multitudinis 
probarcDtur. Qua si tanta potentia est stultonim Bententiii atque 
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distinction, to confound the rights of all families by phop. 
the grossest forgeries, to rob with unrestrained vio-_ 



lence, to break faith continually, and defraud and 
cheat without reluctance, might, by the decrees and 
ordinances of a mad assembly, be made lawful and 
honest: In which matters, if any man thinks that 
the votes and suffifagts of fools have such power as 
to be able to change the nature of things, why do 
they not likewise decree (as Cicero admirably ex])res- 
ses himself) that poisonous tilings may become whol- 
some, and that any other thing which is now des- 
tructive of mankind may become preservative of it. 

6. Further yet : As this law of nature is infinitely Etemfti 
superior to all authority of men, and independent ^B°"f|°an- 
upon it, so its obligation, primarily and originally, lecedratin 
is antecedent also even to this consideration,* of its '°^^ ^^^ 
being the positive will or command of God himself: tnihuron. 
Fotj+ as the addition of certain numbers necessarily ■'''jwajicD. 
produces a certain sum, and certain geometrical or beiog ihs 
mechanical operations give a constant and imalterable •'" ""'' 
solution of certain problems or propositions ; so in oJcIij" 
moral matters there are certtun necessary and unal- bivaieir. 
terable respects or relations of things which have not 
their original from arbitrary and positive constitu- 
tion, but are of eternal necessity in their own nature. 

juisis, ut eonim suffragiis return natura vertatur ; cw non sanCiunt 
ut qiiee mala pernjdosaque sunt, habeantur pro bonis ac salutaribus, 
aut cur, cum jua ex iujurU lex facere possit, bonuni eadem facere ; 
lion poBsit ex malo ? — Id. ibid. 

* VirtutiB et vitiorum, sine uIIb divina ratione, grave ipsiua con- 
scienti* pondus est. — Clc. de Nal. Dear, lib 3. 

f Denique tiequfg obligationem legum oaturalium arbitfariam et 
matabilem a nobis fingi suspicetuf, hoc adjiciendum censui ; vir- 
tutum CKereitium, habere raiionem medii necessarii ad finem, (sfipo- 
sita consideratione imperii divini,) manente rerum natiira lali qualia 
nunc est. Hoc aulem ita ilitelligo, mi agnoscunt plerique omnes, 
ftddilionem duanim unitatum duabus priuS positis, necessario cun- 
Stituere numerum quatemarium ; aut, uti praxes geometricte et 
mechanics, problemata proposita solvunt immiitabiliter ; adeo Mt 
nee sapieDtia nee voluntas divina cogitari possit quicquam in con- 
trariuiaconstituere posse — Cumberland de L^ib. Nalarw. pageiSl. 
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PAOP. For example ;* as, in matters of sense, the reaaoti 
, ^' why a thing is visible is not because it is seen, but it_ 
is therefore seen because it is visible; so in matters' 
of natural reason and morality, that which is holy 
and good (as creatures depending upon and worship- 
ing GU}d> and practising justice and equity in their 
dealings with each other, and4he like,) is not there- 
fore holy and good, because it is commanded to be 
done, hut is therefore commanded of God, because it 
is holy and good. The existence, indeed, of the things 
themselves, whose proportions and relations we con' 
slder, depends entirely on the mere arbitrary will and 
good pleasure of God ; who can create things when he 
pleases, and destroy them again whenever lie thinks 
Ht. But when things are created, and so long as it 
pleases God to continue them in being, thdr propor- 
tions, which are abstractly of eternal necessity, are also 
in the things themselves absolutely unalterable. Hence 
God himself, though he has no superior from whose 
will to receive any law of his actions, yet disdains 
not to observe the rule of equity and goodness, asf 
the law of all his actions in the government of the 
world, and condescends to appeal even to men for 
Esekid the equity and righteousness of his judgments. To 
iTiU. this law, the infinite perfections of his Svine nature 
make it necessary for him (as has been before proved,) 
to have constant regard, and (as a learned prelate 
of our own has excellently shown,^) not barely nis in- 



* Th ifu/nmv, ti tiiri oiufiivov ^ isri, Si& touto hAmr dXXd nAwti- 
»?o», iiiri o^&rai, i/ri roDm iipi/umii. [[Note, — These words are by 
Ficinus ridiculously translated videtar and virum etl-l] 'OuxiDv xal 
t1 !<acy, 8i6ri Seih ieri, fiKirrai wrl r2» StS*' iXX' e5» Ui ^i^^ttt, iid. 
rwro Isiii isri. — Plalo in Eulkt/pkr- 

+ KoiS' li/Mts ydj i avri o^t^ iert na /ioxa^iin vanwr um xad i 
iurii Agtrii a-&^iumi xcil 0fK. — Origen. Advert. Celtum. lib. 4. 

X Dictamina divini intellectus sanciuntur in leges apud ipsum Tali> 
turae, per iinmutabilitatem hanim ipatKtioDwa,^Ctimberlattd dt 
Leg. Nalwte, page S4S. 

Sotebam ipse ^uidem,cuni aliis pluriaig antequamdomioiijuriiqua 
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finite power, but the riiles of this eternal law an thd fkop. 
true foundation and the measure of his dominion ^' 
over his creatures. (For, if infinite power was the 
rule and measure of right, it is evident that goodness 
and mercy, and all other divine perfections, would be 
empty words without any signification at all.) Now, 
for the same reason that God, who hath no superior 
to determine him, yet constantly directs all his own 
actions by the eternal rule of justice and goodness; 
it is evident all intelligent creatures, in their several 
spheres and proportions, ought to obey the same rule 
according to the law of their nature, even though it 
could be supposed separate from that additional obli- 
gation of its being the positive will and command of 
God ; and, doubtless there have been many men in 
all ages, in many parts of the heathen world, who, not 
having philosophy enough to collect from mere na- 
ture any tolerably just and explicit apprehensions 
concerning the attributes of God, much less ' having 
been able to deduce from thence any clear and certain 
knowledge of his will, have yet had a very great sense 
of right and truth, and been fully persuaded in their 
own minds of many unalterable obligations (^ mora- 



omois originem universaliter et distincte considerassem ; dominium 
Dei, in creationem velut integram ejus originem, resolvere. Verum 
quoniam, Se.- - '— in hanc tandem concessi scntentiam, dominium 
Dei esGC jus vel potestatem ei a sua sapientia et bonitate, velut a 
lege, dstam ad regimen eoruni omnium qua: ab ipao unquam creata 
fuerint vel creabuntur,^— Nee poterit quisquam merito conquer!, 
dominium Dei intra ntmis angustos limites bac ex plicatione coerced: 
qua hoc unum dicitur, illius nullam partem consialere in potestats 
quicquam faciendi contra finem optimum, bonum commune.— Idem, 
foge 345, 346. 

Coiitr4 Butem, Hobbiana resolutio domini! divini in potentiam 
ejus irrcsiftibilem adeo apertd ducit ad, &c.— ut mihi dubium non 
ait, illud ab eo ficlum fuisse, Deoque attributum, in eum tantum 
finem, utjuii auo omnium in omnia patrDcinaretur..^/(^^^e 341, 

Nos e contrario, fontem indicavimus, e quo demonstrari potest, 
justitiam universalem, omnemque adeo virtutem moralem, quM in 
rectore requiritur, in Deo pne csteris refulgere, eadem plaa^ metho> 
do, qua bominea &d eas ezcoleadac obligaiiostendemus.— /tf-nffif 
3*7. ofigle 



I. 
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lity : But this speculation,' though necessary to be 
_ taken notice of in the distinct order and method of 



"discourse, is in itself too dry, and of less use to us, 
who are abundantly assured that all moral obligations 
are, moreover, the plain and declared will of God, as 
shall be shown particularly in its proper place. 
TheUwof 7. Lastly, This law of nature has its full obliga* 
jiaiure ob- tory power, antecedent to ail consideration of any 
■nt'ecedent particular private and personal reward or punish- 
to all eon- ment, annexed, either by natural consequence or by 
of ^rUeu. positive appointment, to the observance or neglect of 
lar re. it. This also is very evident ; because if good and 
pjnjib'" evil, right and wrong, fitness and unfitness of being 
faeoti. practised, be (as has been shown) originally, eternal- 
ly, and necessarily, in the nature of the things them- 
selves, it is plain that the view of particular rewards 
or punishments, which is only an after-consideration, 
and does not at all alter the nature of things, cannot 
be the original cause of the obligation of the law, but 
is only an additional weight to enforce the practice 
of what men were before obliged to by right reason : 
There is no man, who has any just sense of the dif- 
ference between good and evil, but must needs ac- 
knowledge that virtue and goodness are truly amia- 
ble,* and to be chosen for their own sakes and in- 
trinsic worth, though a man had no prospect of gain- 
ing any particular advantage to himself, oy the prac^ 
tice of them ; and that, on the contrary, cruelty, vio- 
lence, and oppression, fraud, injustice, and all manner 
of wickedness, are of themselves hateful, and by all 
means to be he avoided ; even though a man had ab- 
solute assurance that he should bring no manner of 
inconvenience upon himself by the commission of 
any or all of these crimes.f This likewise is excel- 



* Dignee itaque Eunt, quie propter tntrinsecani sibt perfectlonera 
appetantur, etiam si nulla esset naturte lex, c|Ufeillasi[Dperaret.—F 
Cumberland de Leg. tfat. page 281. 

+ Aii^ Six/uit iirn, ix,i f^n iAixufi, 
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lently and admirably expressed by Cicero :* Virtue, phop. 
saith he, is that which, though no ipTo&t or advan - ^' 
tage whatsoever was to be expected to a man's self "" 

from the practice of it, yet must, without all contro- 
versy, be acknowledged to be truly desirable for its 
own sake alone. And, accordingly,! all good men 
love right and equity, and do many things without 
any prospect of advantage at all, merely because 
they are just and right and fit to be done : On 
the contrary, vice is so odious in its own nature, 
and so fit' to be avoided, even though no punish- 
ment was to ensue, that no man,j: who has made 
any tolerable proficiency in moral philosophy, can 
JQ the least doubt, but, if be was sure the thing 
could be for ever concealed entirely both from Gm 
and znen, so that there should . not be the least 



'Bx^in iundfimof, xa> xgaririi ec^tiiu'uf. 
'Ouf Sf yt ravTO, awwB &ajTjpr /mw, 
'AXA. Jens K&iXoy ynjiiav r i^tan ^lisn, 

PMtmonU FragmetUa. 

• Hanestum intelligimus, quod tale eat, ut, detract^ omni ulili- 
Ute, sine itllis pnemtis fructibusque^ per seipsum possit jure laudari. 
~Cic de FiuiL Ub. 2. 

Atque hffic omnia propter se solum, ut ntliil sdjiingatur emolu- 
nienti, petenda buhL — Id. de Invenl'mne, lib, 3. 

Nihil est de quominus dubitati possit, quam et lionesta expetenda 
per ae, et, codem modo, turpia per se esse fugienda. — Id, de Finib- 
lib. 3. 

t Jus et omne honestum, sua sponte est expetendum. Etenim 
omnes vtri boni, ipsam Kquilaiem et j us ipsum amant. — Id. de Le- 
gib. lib. 1. 

Oplimi quique permulta ob earn unam causam faciunt, quia decet 
quia rectum, quia honestum est etsi nuilum consecuturum emolu* 
mcntam vident. — Id. de Finib. lib. 2. 

X Satis enim nobis, (si modo aliquid in philosopbiB profecimus,) 
perauasum esse debet, si omnes Deos hominesqiie cetare possimus, 
nihil tamen avare, nihil injuste, nihil libidinose, nihil incontinenter 
esse faciendum. — Id. de Ogic. lib. 3. 

Si nemo scitunis, nemo ne suspicaturus quidem sit, ^uum ali- 
quid divitianim, potentin, dominalionis, libidinis causa leceris ; si 
id Diis bominibusque futnnim ait semper ignotum, sisne factpryi.f 
-MiWrf. 
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PBor. snspidoti oiiti bdng ever discOTered. yet he ought 
*•,, not to do any thing unjustly, covetously, wilfully, 
passionately, licentiously, or any way wickedly, 
Nay,* if a good man had it in his power to g^n ^ 
his neighbour's wealth by the least motion of bis finr 
ger, and was sure it would never be at all suspected 
either by God or man, unquestionably he would 
think he ought not to do it ; and whoever wonders 
9t this, has no notion what it is to be really a good 
man :f Not that any such thing is possible in nature, 
that any wickedness can be indeed concealed from 
God^ but only, upon such a supposition, the natural 
and necessary difference between justice and injusr 
tice is made to appear more clearly and undeniably. 
YetitJow Thus far is clear. But now from hence it does 
not from jjot at all foUow, either that a good man ought to 
aiudtot, have no respect to rewards and punishments, or that 
oiiher ui*t rcwards and punishments are not absolutely necessary 
niwl°on^tto maintain the practice of virtue and righteousness 
to have no in this present world. It is certain, indeed, that vir- 
Je^^rti'" tue and vice are eternally and necessarily different ; 
Bnd pup. .and that the one truly deserves to be chosen for its 
JJ^^hTi^re- o^" ^^^' ^"^ ^■^fi other ought by all means to be 
ward) and ayoided, though a man was sure, for his own particu- 
wMt^we ^^^' neither to gain nor lose any thing by the prac- 
noi «bao- ticc of either. And if thi^ was truly the state of things 
i^l^ "t^ ^" *'^^ world, certainly that man must have a very 
mainiain corTupt mind, indeed, whocould in the least doubt, or 
the pwc- gQ much as once deliberate with himself, which he 
tue in ^li would choose. But the case does not stand thus. 
preBmt The question now in the general practice of the 
"^^ ' wrarld, supposing all expectation of rewards and pun- 
ishments set aside, will not be, whether a man would 

* Itaque si vir bonus habeat banc vim, ut, si digitis poncrepuerit, 
posstt in ]ocupIetum testamenta nomen ejus irrepcrc, hac vi non uta- 
tur, ne si exploratum quidem habeat id omnino neminem unqu^m 

suspicaturuQi. Hoc qui admiratur, is se, quis ait vir bonus, nes- 

cire fatetur. — Idem, de Qffit. lib. S. 

i KdEv d /iil Surariv fng raHra XcuduHiv *ai %fie *ai i^giinf, Sfuif 

Ftato de Septibt. lib. 10. 
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cboose virtue for its own sake, and avoid vice; but the Paop. 
practice of vice is accompanied with gteat temptation a 
and allurements of picture and profit; and the prac- 
tice of virtue is often threatened withgreat calamities, 
losses, and sometime even with death itsdf. And 
this alters the question, and destroys the practice of 
that which appears so reasonable in the whole specu- 
lation, and introduces a necessity of rewards and pu- 
nishments. For though virtue is unquestionably wor- 
thy to be chosen for its own sake, even without any 
expectation of reward, yet it does not follow that it is 
therefore entirely self-sufficient, and able to support 
a man under all kinds of sufferings, and even death 
itself, for its sake, without any prospect of future 
recompense. Here, therefore, began the error of the 
Stoics, who taught that the bare practice of virtue 
was itself the chief good, and able of itself to make a 
man happy, under all the calamities in the world. 
Then: defence indeed of the cause of virtue was very 
Iwrave '. they saw well that its excellency was intrin- 
sic, and founded in the nature of things themselves, 
and could not be altered by any outward circum- 
stances ; that therefore virtue must needs be desirable 
for its own sake, and not merely for the advantage it 
might bring along with it ; and if so, then consequent- 
ly neither could any external disadvantage, which it 
might happen to be attended with, change the in- 
trinsic worth of the thing itself, or ever make it cease 
to he truly desirable. Wherefore, in the case of 
sufferings and death, for the sake of virtue ; not hav- 
ing any certain knowledge of a future state of reward, 
(though the wisest of them did indeed hope for it, 
and think it highly probable ;) they were forced, that 
they might be consistent with their own principles, 
to suppose the practice of virtue a sufficient reward 
to itself in all cases, and a full compensation for all the 
sufiFerings in the world. And accordingly they very 
bravely indeed taught, that the practice of virtue 
was not only* infinitely to be preferred before all the 

* £st Butem unus dies bene et ex preceptis tuia actus, peccanii 
impiortalitaiituiteponendu8r^i:7(e. Tutc. Qucest.lS. 
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PKOP. sinful pleasures in the world; but also* that a man 
^^^^ ought without scruple to choose, if the case was pro- 
posed to him, rather to undergo all possible sufferings 
with virtue, than to obtain all possible worldly happi- 
ness by sin. And the suitable practice of some few of 
them , as of Regulus, for instance, who chose to die the 
crudest death that could be invented, rather than 
break his faith with an enemy, is indeed very wonder- 
ful, and to be admired. But yet, after all this, it is plain 
that the general practice of virtue in the world can 
never be supported upon this foot. The discourse 
is admirable, but it seldom goes further than mere 
words : And the practice of those few who have acted 
accordingly, has not been imitated by the rest of the 
world. Men never will generally, and indeed it is 
not very reasonable to be expected they should, part 
with all the comforts of life, and even life itself, with- 
out expectation of any future recompense. So that, 
if we suppose no future state of rewards, it will fol- 
low, that God has indued men with such faculties, 
as put them underanecessityof approving and choos- 
ing virtue in the judgment of their own minds ; and 
yet has not given them wherewith to support them- 
selves in the suitable and constant prad:ice of it. 
The consideration of which inexplicable difficulty 
ought to have led the philosophers to a firm belief and 
expectation of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, without which their whole scheme of morality 
cannot be supported. And because a thing of such ne- 
cessity and importance to mankind was not more clear j 

• Qutero si duo siiit, quorum alter optimus vir, aquissimua, aum- 
ma justitia, singular! fide, alter insignt scelere et audacia ; et si in 
eo sit errore ci vitas, ut bonum ilium vimm, sireleratum, facinorosum, 
nerarium putet j contra autecn qui sit improbissimus, existimet esse 
summa probitale ac fide; proque bac opinione Dmnium rivium, bo- 
nus ille vir vexeCur, rapiatur, manus ei detiique auferaotur, efibdi- 
antur oculi, damnetur, vinciatur, uratur, esterminetur, egeat ; pos- 
tremd,jure etiam optimo omnibus miserrimus esse videalur: Contra 
Kutem, ille improbus Jaudetur, colatar, ab omnibus diligetur, omnes 
ad eum honores, omnia imperia, omnes opes, omnes dcnique co- 
pice con ferantur, vir denique optimus omnium sestimatione, et dignis- 
simus omni fortunajudicetur j Quis tandem erit tamdemena qui 
dubitct utj-um se esse malit f—Idtm. de RepiAl, lib. S.frtigmtat, 
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ly atddirectly and umvn^ally made known, it might fbop. 
aaturally have led them to some farther consequences '• 
sbo, which I shall have occasion particularly to de- 
duce hereafter. 

Thus have I endevoured to deduce the original 
eUigations of morality from the necessary and eter- 
nal reason and proportions of things. Some have 
chosen to found* all .difference of good and evil, in 
the mere positive will and power of God : But the 
absurdity of this, I have shown elsewhere. Others 
have contended, that all diflference of good and evil, 
and all ohllgations of morality, ought to be founded 
originally upon considerations of public utility. And 
true indeed it is, in the whole, that the good of the 
universal creation does always coincide with the 
necessary truth and reason of things. But otherwise, 
(and separate from this consideration, that God will . 
oertwnly cause truth and right to terminate in hap- 
piness,) what is for the good of the whole creation, 
m very many cases, none out an infinite understand- 
ing can possibly judge. Public utility is one thing 
to one nation, and the contrary to another : And the 
governors of every nation will and must be judges 
of the public good i And by public good they 
will generally mean the private good ofthat par- 
ticulu nation. But truth and right (whether puolic 
or private) founded in the eternd and necessary rea- 
son of things, is what every man can judge of, when 
had before him. It is necessarily one and the same, 
to every man's understanding, just as light is the 
same to every man's eyes. 

He who thinks it right and just, upon account of 

{mblic utiUty, to break faith (suppose) with a robber, 
et him consider that it is much more useful to do the 
same by a multitude of robbers, by tyrants, by a na- 
ti<m of robbers : And then all faith is evidently at an 
end. For, mutato nomine de te, &c. What fidelity 
and truth are, is understood by every man ; but be- 
tween two nations at war, who shall be j udge which 

* Cilm omnis ratio veri et boni ab ejus Omnipotentid depec- 
deat — Cariti. Epitl. 6, parlia tecundie. 
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PROP, of tbem are the robbers ? Bendes : To rob a man of 

'• truth and of eternal happiness, is worse than robbing 
him of his money and of his temporal happiness ! 
And therefore it will be said that heretics may even 
more justly, and with much greater utility to the 
public, be deceived and destroyed by breach of teuth 
and f^th, than the most cruel robbers. Where does 
this terminate? 
The DMiii. And now, from what has been said upon this head, 
S««''o('' ^* ^^ ^^^y ^° ^^^ ^^^ falsity and weakness of Mr Hob- 
Mr Hub. bes's doctrines, that there is no such thing as just and 
tri'nM^M' ""j^s*' right and wrong, originally in the nature of 
cerain^ things; that men in their natur^ state, antecedent 
^^"^"^"■10.311 compacts, are not obliged to universal benevo- 
■bowDiQ lence, nor to any moral duty whatsoever ; but are 
pwiieaUr. in a state of war, and have every one a right to do 
whatever he has power to do ; and that, in civil so- 
cieties, it depends wholly upon positive laws or the 
will of governors to define what shall be just or 
unjust. The contrary to all which havingoeen al- 
ready fully demonstrated, there is no need of being 
large, in fiirther disproving and confuting, particu- 
larly, these assertions themselves. I shall therefore 
only mention a few obsen'ations, from which some 
of the greatest and most obvious absurdities of the 
chief principles, upon which Mr Hobbes builds his 
whole doctrine in this matter, may most easily ap- 
pear. 

1. First, then, the ground and foundation of Mr 
Hobhes's scheme, is this,* that all men being equal 
by nature, and naturally desiring the same things, 
havef every one a right to every thing, are eveir 
one desirous to have absolute dominion over aU 
Others; and may every one justly do whatever at 

* Ab oqualitate naturffi oritur unicuiqse ea, quM cupit, ecqui- 
rendiEpes — Leviath.c.lS. 

t Nature dedit unicuique jus in omnia. Hoc est ; in statu mfirS 
neturalt, sive antequam homines ullis pactia sese invicem obstrinx- 
issent, uDicuique licebat fac^re quKCunque et in quoscunque libe- 
bat ; et possidere, uti, fmi omnibus, quK volebat et potent.— 'De 
Gve,c. \.$ 10. 
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any time is in bis power» by violently taking from pbop. 
otbers either their possessions or lives, to gain to 
himself that absolute dominion. Now this is exact- 
ly the same thing as if a man should affirm that a 
part is equal to the whole, or that one body can be 
present in a thousand places at once. For to say 
that one man has a full right to the same individual 
things, which another man at the same time has a full 
right to, is saying that two rights may be* contra- 
dictory to each other ; that is, that a thing may be 
right, at the same time that it is confessed to be 
wrong. For instance; if every man has a right to 
preserve his own life, thenf it is manifest I can have 
no right to take any man's life away from him, 
unless he has first forfeited his own right, by at- 
tempting to deprive me of mine. For otherwise, it 
might be right for me to do that which, at the same 
time, because it could not be done but in breach of 
another man's right, it could not be right for me to 
do ; which is the greatest absurdity in the world, 
The true state of this case, therefore, is plainly this. 
In Mr Hobbes's state of nature and equality, every 
man having an equal right to preserve his own life, it 
is evident every man has a right to an equal propor- 
tion of all those things which are either necessary or 
useful to life. And consequently, so far is it from 
being true, that any one nas an original right to 
possess all, that, on the contrary, whoever first at- 
tempts, without the consent of his fellows, and ex- 
cept it be for some public benefit, to take to him- 
seU more than his proportion, is the beginner of ini- 
quity, and the author ofall succeeding mischief. 

2. To avoid this absurdity, therefore, Mr Hobbes 
is forced to assert, in the next place, that since every 

• Si impossibile sit singulis, omnes et omnia sibimet subjicere ; 
ratio quae hunc &nem proponit singulis, qui uni tantum contingere 
potest, stepus quam millies proponeret impossibile, et semel tantum 
poswbile. — Cumberl. de Leg. Nat. page 217- 

^Mecpotestcujus quam jus seulibertas ab nlla lege relicta eoex- 
tendere, ut liceat oppugnars ea, ^uce aliis sadem lege Hnperantur 
faciendt.— 7rf. p. Sig. 
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PROP, man has confessedly a right to preserve his own life, 
'■ and consequently to do every thing that is necessary 
to preserve it, and since, in the state of nature, men 
will necessarily have* perpetual jealousies and sus- 
picions of each other's encroaching, therefore just 
precaution gives every one a right to endeavour,f 
for his own security, to prevent, oppress, and destroy 
all others, either by secret artifitK or open violence, 
as it shall happen at any time to be in his power, as 
being the only certain means of self- preservation.:!; 
But this is even a plainer absurdity, if possible, than 
the former. For (besides that, according to Mr Hob^ 
bes's principles, men, before positive compacts, may 
justly do what mischief they please, even without 
the pretence of self-preservation,) what can be more' 
ridiculous that to imagine a war of- all men against 
all, the directest and certainest means of the preser- 
vation of all? Yes, says he, because it leads men to 
a necessity of entering into compact for each other's 
security. But then to make these compacts obliga- 
tory, he is forced (as I shall presently observe more- 
particularly) to recur to an|( antecedent law of nature, 
and this destroys all that he had before said. For 
the same law of nature which oUiges men to fideli- 
ty, after having made a compact, will unavoidably, 
upon all the same accounts, be found to oblige them 
before all compacts, to contentment and mutual be- 
nevolence, as the readiest and certainest means to 
the preservation and happiness of them all. It is 
true, men, by entering into compacts, and making 
laws, agree to compel one another to do what per- 
haps the mere sense of duty, however really obliga- 
tory in the highest degree, would not, without such 

• Omnium atlversus omnes, perpetuK suspiciones,— Bellum 
omnium in omnes.— Z>e Cioe, o. 1. § 12. 

. + Spes unicuiqus securitetis conservationisque sute in eo- sita est,* 
at viribus artibuBque propriis proximum suum, vel palam vel ex.ui-> 
sidiis, prceoccupaie posait. — Ibid. c. 5. § 1. 

i Securitatis vtam meliorem hebet nemo anticipatione.— JLet>uil&> 
c. IS. I 

II See de Che, c. S. sec. 1. '8''^' 
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cijinpaets, have force enough of itself to hold them to peop. 
in practice ; and so, compacts must be acknbwiedg- ^' 
ed to be in fact a great addition and strengthening 
of men's security. But this compulsion makes no 
alteration in the obligation itself, and only shows 
that that entirely lawless state, which Rlr Hobbes 
calls the state of nature, is by no means truly natural, 
or in any sense suitable to the nature and faculties 
of man, but, on the contrary, is a state of extremely 
unnatural and intolerable corruption, as I shall pre- 
sently prove more fully from some other consider- 
ations. 

3. Another notorious absurdity and inconsistency 
in Mr. Hobbes's scheme, is this : That he all along 
sopposes some particular branches of the law of na- 
ture (which he thinks necessary for the foundation of 
someparts of his owndoctrine,) toheoriginallyobliga- 
tory from the bare reason of things ; at the same time 
that he denies and takes away innumerable others, 
which have plainly in tlie nature and reason of things 
the same foundation of being obligatory as the former, 
and without which the obligation of the former can 
never be solidly made out and defended. Thus, 
he supposes that, in the state of nature, before any 
compact be made, every* man's own will is his 
only law i Ihatf nothing a man can do, is unjust ; 
and that j: whatevermischiefone man does to ano- 
ther is no injury nor injustice; neither has the per- 
son, to whom the mischief is done, how great soever 
it be, any just reason to complain of wrong ; (I think 

* Unicuique licebat fkcere quscunque Itbebat— Se C/ve, c. I. 
J 10, 

t Consequens est> ut nihil dicendum siLinjustum. Nomina jusli 
et injusti, locum in hac conditione non habent. — Leviath. c. 13. 

X Ex his Bequitur, injuriam nemtni fieri posse, nisi eiquocum ini- 
lur pRCtum. Siquis alicui noceat, quocutn nihil pactus esl, dam- 
num ei infert, non injuriam. Etenim si is qui damnum recipit, 

injuriam expostularet ; is qui fecit sic diceret.quid tu mihi P quare 
facerem egotuo potius, quam meo libitu? &c. In qua ratione, ubi 
nulla iotercaBsenint pacta, noa video quid sit quod possit reprehend!. 
-De Gve, c. 8. f 4. r G(H)^le 
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f BOP. it may here reasonably be presumed, that if Mr. 
^ Hobbes had lived in such a state of nature, and had 
happened to be himself the sufiering party, he would 
in this case have been of another opinion :) And yet 
at the same time he supposes, that in the same state 
of nature men are by all means obliged* to seekpeace, 
andf to enter into compacts to remedy the fore-men- 
tioned mischiefs. Now if men are obliged, by the ori- 
ginalreasonandiiatureof things toseek terms of peace, 
and to get out of the pretended natural state of war, 
as soon as they can ; how come they not to be obli- 
ged originally by the same reason and natureof things, 
to live from the beginning in universal benevolence, 
and avoid entering into the state of war at all ? He 
must needs confess they would be obliged to do so, 
did not self-preservation necessitate them every man 
to war upon others : But this cannot be true of the 
first aggressor ; whom yet Mr Hobbes, in the placed 
now oited, vindicates from being guilty of any in- 
justice ; and therefore herein he unavoidably con- 
tradicts himself. Thus, again ; in most instants of 
morality, be supposes right and wrong, just and un. 
just, to have no foundation in the nature of things, 
but to depend entirely on positive laws ; thatj| uie 
rules or distinctions of good and evil, honest and dis- 
honest, are mere civil constitutions ; and whatever 
the chief magistrate commands, is to be accounted 

' Prima et fundamental is lex nuturs est, quarendam esse pacem, 
ubi babeii putest, &c. — De Cive, c. 2. §2. 

t See De Cive. c- 2 and 3. 

% Ex his sequitur, injuriam nemini fieri posse, &c. 

II Regitla« boni et mall, juati et itijusti, bonesti et inhoneati, esse 
leges civiles ; ideoque quod legislator prsaceperit, id pro bono, quod 
vetusric, id pro malo habendum esse, — De Cive, c. 13. ^ 1. 

Quod actio justa vel injusta sit, a jure imperantis piovenit, Be- 
ges legitimi qiiseimperant, justa faciunt imperando; quK vetant, ve- 
tando faciunt injusta,— i>e Cive, c. 14. § 1, [|In which section it 
19 worth observing, how he ridiculously interprets those words of 
Solomon, " DabJs servo tuo cor docile at possitdiscernere ioter bo- 
niim et malum," to signify not his understanding or diicwninfr but 
hia decreeing what >hall be good, and wbat nil.'} 
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good ; whatever he forbids, evil ; that it is the law frof. 
of the land only which makes robbery to be robbery ;* ^- 
or adultery to be adultery; that the commandments,! '" ' ' 
to honour our parents, to do no murder, not to com- 
mit adultery, and all the other laws of God and na- 
ture, are no further obligatory than the civil power 
shall think fit to make them so ; nay, that where 
the supreme authority commands men to worship 
God by an image or idol, in heathen countries,^ (for 
in this instance he cautiously excepts Christian ones,) 
it is lawful, and their duty to do it ; and (agreeably, 
as a natural consequence to all this,) that it is men's 
positive duty to obey the commands of the civil power 
in all things, even in things|| clearly and directly 
against their conscience ; (that is, that it is their 
positive duty to do that which at the same time 
they know plainly It is their duty not to do ;)§ 
keeping up mdeed always in their own minds an 
inward desire to observe the laws of nature and con- 
science, but not being bound to observe them in 
their outward actions, except when it is safe so to do ; 

* Si tamen lex civilis jubeat invadere atiquid, non est iUud fur- 
tum, sdulterium, Btc. — De Cwe, c- 14. £ec. 10. 

t Sequitur ergo, legibus illis, non occides, non mtechabere, non 
fiirabere, parentes honorabis ; nihil aliud prxcepissc Christum, quam 
ot cives et subditi suis principibus et summis imperatoribus in 
quRStionibus omnibus circa ineiim, tuum, Euum, alienuiu, absolute 
obedirent. — De Cive, c. 17- § 10. 

i Si qusratur an obediendum civitati sit, si imperetur Deum co- 
lere sub imagine, coram iis quid id fieri bonorificum esse putant, 
certS faciendum est. — De Cive, cap. 15.^ 18. 

IJUniversaliteretinomDibusobedireabliguniur.— Z>e Cive, c- 14. 

jlo. 

Doctrina alia, qute obedientite civil! repugnat, est, quicquid fa- 
cial civis quicunque contra conscientiam suara, peccatum esse.^Le- 
viaih. c. SQ. 

Opinio eonim qui docent, pecraie subditos, quottes mandata prin- 
cipum suaruin,quE aibi injusta videntur esse, exsequuntur; eterro- 
nea est, et inter eas numeranda, qute obedientite civili adversantur. 
— De Cive, c. 12, sec. 2. 

i Concludendum est, legem naturs semper et ubique obligare 
in foro interne, sive conscientia, non semper in foro externo, sed 
tum solummodo, cum secure id fieri possit.— Dc Cive, c. 3. i 



rnop. (He might m weB bsw stad that human laws and 
^' constitutions have* power to make light be darkness, 
"^^^aiid darkness light ; to make sweet be bitter, and 
bitter sweet : And, indeed, as one absurdity will na- 
turally lead a man into another, be does say some- 
thing very like it ; namely, that thef civil authority is 
to judge of all opinions and dodtrines whatsoev^* ; 
to} determine questions philosophical, mathematical ; 
and, because indeed the signification of words is 
arbitrary, even]] arithmetical ones also; as whether a 
man shall presume to affirm that two and three make 
five or not :) And yet at the same time, some par- 
ticular things, which it would either have been too 
flagrantly scandalous for him to have made depend- 
ing upon human laws ; as that§ God is to be loved, 
honoured, and adored ;** that a man ought not to 
imurder his parents ; and the like : Or else, which 
were of necessity to be supposed for the foundation 
of his own scheme ;ff as tnat compacts ought to be 
faithfully performed, and}} obedience to be duly 
,paid to civil powers; The obligation ctf these things 
he is forced to deduce entirely from the internal 
reason and fitness of the things themselves ;i| |[ an- 



* QuK si tanta potentia est stultorum senlentiis atquc jusala, ut 
eonim GufiragiU rerum natura vertatur cur non sanciunt, nt qute ma- 
la perniciosaque tunt, habeantur pro bonis sc salutaiibus f—Cicent 
de Legib.lib. I. 

+ De Cive, c. 6. sec. 11. J Ibid, c 17. sec. If. 

(I Ibid. c. 18. sec. 4. 

§ Neque enim an honorific^ de Deo sentiepdum sit, neque ao 
«t amandus, timendus, colendus, dubitari potest. Sunt enim hoec 
religionum per omnes gentes communia.-— i)e Hmmne, cap. li. 

■* Si isquisummum habet imperium, seipGum, impeTantem dico, 
interficere alicui impeiet, non tenetur. Neque parentem, &c ciira 
fiHus inori quam vivere infamis atque exosus malit. £t alii casus 
■unt, cummandatafactainhonesta sunt, Sic—De Cive,c, 6. sec 13. 

ft Lex naturalis est pactts standum esse, sive Sdem obserrao- 
.dam esse. — De Cine, c. S. sec. 1. 

iX l.ex naturalis omnes leges civiles jubet observail. — Ibid, c 
lif. sea 10. 

III! Legem civllem, qaa non sit lata in contumeliam Dei (cujus re- 
spectu ipss civitates non sunt sui juris, nee dicuntur l^jea fcnc, 
&c.) — DeCiue.c. 14. sec. 10. 

Pacti violatto, &c — Setde Cive.c, 3. secS. i GcH>'^le 
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tecsdent to, independent upon, and unalterable by i'BOB. ' 
all human constitutions whatsoever : In which mat-. ^ 



ter he is guilty of the grossest absurdity and in- 
consistency that can be. For if those greatest and 
strongest of all our obligations ; to lore and honour 
God, for iBstance, or, to perform compacts faithfully ; 
depend not at all on any human constitution, but 
must of necessity (to avoid making obligations re- 
dprocally depend on each other in a circle,) be con* 
f^sed to arise ori^nally from, and be founded in, 
the eternal reason and unalterable nature and re< 
lotions of things themselves ; and the nature and 
force of these obligations be sufficiently clear and 
evident ; so that he who dishonours God,* or wil- 
fully breaks bis &ith,f is (according to Mr Hobbes's 
own reasoning) guilty of as great an absurdity in 
practice, and of as plainly contradicting the right rea- 
son of 1^ own mindj as he who in a dispute is redu- 
ced to a necessity of asserting something inconsistent 
with , itself ; and the original obligation to these 
duties can from hence only be distinctly deduced : 
Then, for the sfune reason, all the other duties like- 
wue of natural religion ; such as universal benevo- 
lence, justice, equity, and the like, (which I have 
before proved to receive in like mann^ their power 
of obliging from the eternal reason and relations of 
things,) must needs be obligatory, antecedent to 
any con^deration of positive compact, and unalter- 
ably and independently on all human' constitutions 
irhatsoever : And consequ«itly Mr Hobbes's whole 

* See de Civt, c. .14. sec. 10. 

t£st similitudo qiuedani inter id, quod in vitn communi toco- 
tnr iiyuria, et id quod in scboliB solet appellaii absurdum. Quem> 
admodum enim is, qui argumeutis cogitur ad uegationem Bssertionis 
quam priua asseruerat, dicitur redigi ad absurdum ; eodem modo i>, 
t^i prieanimi ioipotentia facit vel □mittit id quod ae non tactumm 
vet non omUsurum pacto suo ante promiaerat, injuriam facit ; ne- 
que minua in contradict! onem inddit, quam qui in scliolia reduutur 
ad ^Miirduro.— -Eat itaque injuria, absurditaa, quxdam in con- 
TeraatiouGj aicut absurdiU^ injuria qiuedfun est in dispnUtioBe^— 
De Cive, c. 3. sec 3. /-• i 
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* f EOF. scheme, (both of a state of nature at first wherein 
^' there was no such thing as right or wrong, just or 
unjust, at all ; and of these things depending after- 
wards, by virtue of compact, wholly and absolutely 
on the positive and arbitrary determination of the 
civil power ;) falls this way entirely to the ground^ 
. by his having been forced to suppose some particular 
things obligatory, originally, and in their own nature. 
On tne contrary, if the rules of right and wrong, 
just and unjust, have none of them any obligatory 
force in the state of nature, antecedent to positive 
compact, then, for the same reason, neither will 
they be of any force afler the compact, so as to afford 
men any certain and real security ; (excepting only 
what may arise from the compulsion of laws, and fear 
of punishment, which, therefore, itmay well be suppos- 
ed, is all that Mr Hohbes really means at the bottom.) 
For if there be no obligation of just and right antece- 
dent to the compact, thenwhence arises the obligation 
of the compact itself, on which he supposes all other 
obligations to be founded ? If, before any compact 
was made, it was no injustice for a man to take 
away the life of his neighbour, not for his own pre- 
servation, but merely to sa-isfy an arbitrary humour* 
or pleasure, and without any reason or provocation 
at all, how comes it to be an injustice, after he has 
made a compact, to break and neglect it ? Or what 
is it that m^es breaking one's word, to be a greater 
and more unnatural crime, than killing a man mere- 
ly for no other reason but because no positive com- 
pact has been made to the contrary ? So thatf this 

* £x his sequituT, injuriam nemini fieri posse, nisi ei quocum ini-< 
tur pactum. — De Cive, c. 3. sec. 4. ^Which whole section highly 
deserves to be read and well considered, as containing the secret of 
Mr Hobbes's whole scheme.]] 

t Itaque patet quod, si Hobbiana ratiocinatio esset valida, omnis 
simul legum civilium obligatio collaberetur ; nee atiler fieri potest 
quin esrum vis labefactetur ab omnibus principiis, qus legum nn- 
turaliam vim tollunt auiminuunt; quoniam his fundatur et regimj- 
nis civilis auctoritas ac securitas, et legum a nvitatibQa latsrum vi~ 
gor^~~Cumberland de Leg. Nal. page 303. C(H)qIc 
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Way also, Mr Hobbes's whole scheme is entirely de- pbop. 
stroyed. ^' 

4. That state, which Mr Hobbes calls the state""""' ' 
of nature, is not in any sense a natural state ; but 
a state of the greatest, most unnatural, and most 
intolerable corruption that can be imagined. For 
reason, which is the proper nature of man, can 
never (as has been before shown) lead men to any 
thing else than universal love and benevolence ; and 
wars, hatred, and violence, can never arise but from 
extreme corruption. A man may sometimes, it is 
true, in his own defence, be necessitated, in compli- 
ance with the laws of nature and reason, to make 
war upon his fellows : But the first aggressors, who, 
upon Mr Hobbes's principles, (that all men* have a 
natural will to hurt each other, and that every one 
in the state of nature has a rightf to do whatever he 
has a will to ;) — the first aggressors, I say, who, upon 
these principles.assault and violently spoil as many as 
they are superior to in strength, without any regard 
to equity or proportion ; these can never, by any 
colour whatsoever, be excused from having utterlyif 
divested themselves of human nature, and having 
introduced into the world,|| contrary to all the laws 
of nature and reason, the greatest calamities, and 
most unnatural confusion, that mankind, by the 
highest abuse of their natural powers and faculties, 

Etiain exlra regimen civile, a malis omoigenis simul consideni' 
tis tutior erit, qui actibus eicternii) leges naturs consiantissime ob- 
servabet; quamqui,ju:itad(x:trinain Habbianam, vi aut insidiis alios 
oninescotiandDpreeoccupBre,securiuteinsibiqueesiverii. — Id.p.SOi. 

' Voluntas Ifedendi omnibus incst in statu naturs. — De Cive, 

f In statu naturali, unicuique licebat facere qiuecunque et in 
quoscunqiie libebat. — Ihid. sec. 10. 

J Si nihil existimat contra naturam fieri, Iiominibus violandis; 
quid cum eo disseras, qui omnino hominem ex homine tollat ? — Ctc. 
de Offic. lib. 3. 

rdtf y6iuHi, iTX i It! rhi ipigii. <ttMii^iiTaiv sJvai ri SixaiiraTw, S, ri 

nuv iiiueia. *Skiai n icai lHoif ^Kin.—Plaio de Leg. lib, 10. 
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PKOp. are capable ctf falling under, Mr Hobbes pretends, 
indeed, that one of the first and most natural prin- 
cpes of human life* is a desire necessarily ansmg 
in every man's mind, of having power and domi 
nion over others ; and that this naturally impels men 
to usefOTce and violence to obtain it. But neitho-is 
k true, that men, following the dictates of reason and 
UDCorrupted nature, desire disproportionate power 
and dominion over others ; neither, if it was natural 
to desire such power, would it at alt follow that it' was 
agreeable to nature to use violent and hurtful means 
to obtain it. For since the only natural and good 
reason to desire power and dominion, (more thaQ 
jphat is necessary for every man's self-preservation) 
is, that the possessor of such power may have a larger 
compasSj and greater abilities, and opportunities of 
doing good, (as is evident from God's exercise «f 
perfectly absolute power,) it is plain that no man 
.obeying the uncorrupted dictates of nature and reason 
can desire to increase his power by such destructive 
and pernicious methods, the prevention of which is 
the only good reason that makes the power itsetf 
-truly desirable : All violence, therefore, and war, are 
plainly the effects, not of natural desires, but of un- 
natural and extreme corruption ; and this Mr Hobbes 
himself unwarily proves against himself by those very 
.arguments whereby he endeavours to prove that war 
and contention is more natural to men than to bees 
■er ants ; for his arguments on this head are all drawn 
from men's using themselves (as the animals he is 
speaking of cannot do,) to strive about honours and 
dignities, till the contention grows up into hatred, 
seditions, and wars ;t to separate each one his private 

* Homines liberUtis et dominii per natiiram amatores. — LevitUh^ 

Nemini dubium esse debet, quin avidius ferrentur homines na- 
tura, sua si metus abesset, ad domiiiationem qusm ad societatem. 
-De Cive, c. I. sec. 2. 

f Homines inter se de honoribus et dignitatibus perpetuo con-> 
tendunt, sed animaJia ilia [apes et formice^ non item. Itai^ae in- 
ter homines inTidia, odium, bellum, &c— £n>t<i<&. & 17' i , 
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interest from the publi^* and value himself IiigfalT fbop. 
above others, upon getting and engrossing to himsel f ^' 
more than his proportion of the things oilife, to find 
fault with each, other's management,! ^"(^ through 
self-conceit, being in continual innovation and dis-- 
tractions, to impose one upon another by lies,:|: fal- 
sifying, and deceit, calling good evil, and evil good, 
to grow envious at the prosperity of others,|t or proud 
and domineering when themselves are in ease and 
plenty, and to keep up tolerable peace and agreement 
among themselves,^ merely by artificial compacts and 
the compulsion of laws ; all which things are so far 
from being truly the natural effects and result of 
men's reason and other faculties, that, on the contrary, 
they are evidently some of the grossest Abuses and 
most unnatural corruptions thereof, that any one who, 
was arguing on the opposite side of the question could 
easily have chosen to nave instanced in. 

5. Lastly ; The chief and principal argument, which 
is one of the main foundations of Mr Hobbes's and 
his followers' system, namely* that God's irresisUhler 
power is the only foundation of his dominion,** and 
the only measure of bis right over his creatures ; and, 
consequently, that every other being has just sa 

* Inter animalia iUa bonum publicum et privatnm idem eat.— — 
Hamini autem in bonis propriis oihil tamjucundum est, qiutm quod 
alienis sunt majora.-— /6u/. 

+ Animantia qiue rationem non habent, nullum defectum vident 
Tel Tidere se putant, in adminstratione suarum rerum publirarum' 
Sed in multiludine hominum, plurimi sunt qui pre ceteris sapere 
esistimantes, conantur tea novare; £t diversi novatorea innavBot 
diversis modis; id quod est distraclio et bellum civile,— i>e Cive, c. 5f 
sec. 3. 

X Aniroantla ilia verborum arte ilia csrect, qua homines alii aliif 
videri faciuat bonum malnm, et malum bouum ; magnum pamitn; 
et parvura magnum. — Levialh. c. 17. 

II Aninalia bruta, quamdiu bene sibi est, cfeteria non, iuvident; 
Homo autem turn maxirae moleitus est, ^uanda,otio ofibusque maxif 
m& abundat. — Ibid. 

{ Consensio creatureruis Ulamm bnttanim, naturalis e^; boml- 
oatn pactitia tantuoj, id eatt-abificiosa. — De Ctve, c. 5. ^ 5. 

** Hegni divini natiiralis jusderivatur ab eo, quod diviio^ ppteotip 
reslitere imposiibile eE^ •'I.niMf^ c SI. ] , C.(H)^lc 
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PROP, much right as it has natural power, that is, that it is 
^' naturally right for every thing to do whatever it has 
power to do :* This argument, I say, is of all his others 
the most notoriously false and absurd ; as may suf- 
ficiently appear, (besides what has been already said 
of God's other perfections being as much the measure 
ot his right as his power is,f ) from this single consi- 
deration, suppose the devil, (for when men run into 
extreme impious assertions, they must be answered 
with suitable suppositions,) suppose, I say, such a 
being as we conceive the devil to be, of extreme ma- 
lice, cruelty, and iniquity, was indued with supreme 
absolute power, and made use of it only to render 
the world as miserable as was possible, in the most 
cruel, arbitrary, and unequal manner that can be 
ima^ned ; would it not follow undeniably, upon Mr 
Hobbes's scheme, since dominion is founded on poiyer, 
and power is the measure of right, and consequently 
absolute power gives absolute right, that such a go- 
vernment as this would not only be as much of ne- 
cessity indeed to be submitted to, but also that it 
would be as just and right, and with as little rea- 
son to be complained of.J as is the present govern- 
ment of the world in the hands of the ever -blessed 
and infinitely good God, whose love and goodness 
and tender mercy appear everywhere over all his 
tvorks ? 

Here Mr Hobbes, as an unanswerable argument in 
defence of his assertion, urges,|| that the only reason 

In regno natural:, regnandi et puniendi eos qui leges suas vio- 
lant, jusDeo est a solapotentia irresistibili . — De Cive, c. 15. sec. 5. 

lis quorum potentiE resist! non potest, et per consequens Deo 
omnipotent!, jus dominandi ab ipsa potentia derivalur. — Ibid. 

• Nam quoniara Deusjus ad omnia habet,et jus Dei nihil aliud est 
quam ipsa Dei potentia, hinc sequitur, unaraquamque rem natiira- 
lem.tantum juris ex natura habere, quantum potentia: habet. — Spinix:. 
de Monarch, cap. 3. [[See also Traclat. Theohg. polilic. cap. 16.] 

t See Cumberland de Leg. Natune, locis supra citatis, 

t See Hobbes, de Cive. c- S. § 4. 

II Quod si jus regnandi habeat Dens afa omnlpotentia sua, maoifes 
turn est obUgatiocem ad pnestandum ipsi obedientiam, incumbere 
hominibuB pcopter imbedllitateoi. [^o explain which, he adds in bis 
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why men are bound to obey God is plainly nothing pkop. 
but weakness or want of power ; because, if they ' 
themselves were all-powerful, it is manifest they could 
not be under any obligation to obey ; and, conse- 
quently, power would give them an undoubted right 
to do what they pleased. That is to say ; if men 
were not created and dependent beings, it is true they 
could not indeed be obliged to the proper relative 
duty of created and dependent beings, viz. to obey 
the will and command of another in things positive. 
But irom their obligation to the practice of moral vir- 
tues, of justice, righteousness, equity, holiness, purity, 
goodness, beneficence, faithfulness, and truth, from 
which Mr Hobbes fallaciously, in this argument, 
and most impiously in his whole scheme,* endeavours 
to discharge them ; from this they could not be dis- 
charged by any addition of power whatsoever ; be- 
cause the obligation to these things is not, as the 
obligation to obey in things of arbitrary and positive 
constitution, founded only in the weakness, subjec- 
tion, and dependency of the persons obliged ; but 
also, and chiefly, in the eternal and unchangeable na- 
ture and reason of the things themselves : For these 
things are the law of God himself, not only to his 
. creatures, but also to himself, as being the rule of all 
his own actions in the government of the world. 

I have been the longer upon this head, because 
moral virtue is the foundation and the sum, the es- 
sence and the life, of all true religion ; for the se- 
curity whereof all positive institution was princi- 
pally designed ; for the restoration whereof all re- 
vealed, religion was ultimately intended; and incon- 
sistent wherewith, or in opposition to which, all doc- 

nole.l — Si cui durum hoc vldebitur, ilium rogo ut tacita cogitatione 
conaideratevelitj.siessent duo omnipotentes, uter utri obedlre ob- 
ligaretur. Confitebitur, credo, neulrutn neutri obligari. Hoc n 
Terum est, venim quoque est quod posui, homines ideo Deo subjec- 
tos ease, quia omnipotentes non sunt. — De Ctve, c, 15, sec. 7. 

* Ut enim omittam vim et nHturam Deonim, ne hoininea qui- 
: dem censetis, nisi imbecilli esseut, futuroi benefices et benlgnos 
fuisse — Cic de Nat. Dear. lib. l. 
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FXOP. trinea whatsoeyeit supported by what pretenceofrea 
'• son or authority soever, are as certainly and neces- 
sarily false, as God is true. 

II. Though these eternal moral obligations are in- 
deed of themselves incumbent on all rational beings, 
even antecedent to the consideration of their being 
the positivewill and command of Grod, yet that whicH 
most strongly confirms, and in practice most effec- 
tually and indispensably enforces them upon us, is 
this ; that both from the perfections of God, and the 
nature of things, and from several other collateral 
considerations, it appears, that as Gk)d is himself ne- 
cessarily just and good in the exercise of his infinite 
power in the government of the whole world, so he 
Oannot hut likewise positively require that all his ra- 
tional creatures should in their proportion be so too, 
ill the exercise of each of their powers in their sev&r 
ral and respective spheres : That is; as these eternal 
moral obligations are really in perpetual force, merely 
from their own nature, and the abstract reason of 
things ; so also they are moreover the express and 
unalterable will, command, and law of God to his 
creatures, which he cannot but expect should, in obe- 
dience to his supreme authority, as well as in com- 
Kliance with the natural reason of things, be regular- 
/ and constantly observed through the whole crea- 
tion. 

This proposition is very evident, &ai has little need 
of being particularly proved- 
That wo- For 1st. The same ireaaons which prove to us that 
i»\ duties Qg^ must of necessity be himself infinitely holy, and 
posiiiTO just, and good, manifestly prove, that it must also 
will and be his will, that all his creatures should he so like- 
^Gmi," wise, according to the proportions and capacities of 
proved their several natures. That there are eternal and 
cm^idera. neccssary differences of things, agreements and dis- 
tionorthe agreements, proportions and disproportions, fitnesses 
ittribuue. *"d Unfitnesses of things, absolutely in their own na- 
ture, has been before largely demonstrated. Tha^ with 
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r^Kl to these 6Ked and certdn proportions and &t- fro?-' 
neeses of things, the will of God, which can neither — ' ■_ 
be influenced by any external power, nor imposed 
upon by anyerrOT or deceit, constantly and necessarily 
determines itself to choose always what in the whole 
is best and fittest to be done, according to the un- 
alterableru]esofjustice,equity, goodness, and truth; 
has likewise been already proved. That the same 
eonsiderations ought also regularly to determine the 
wills of all subordinate rational beings, to act in con- 
stant conformity to the same eternal rules, has in 
like manner been shown before. It remains there- 
i<»-e only to prove, tbat these very same moral rules, 
■which are thus of themselves really obligatory, aa 
being the necessary result of the unalterable reason 
and nature of things, are moreover the positive will 
■nd command of G^ to all rational creatures ; and, 
consequently, that the wilful transgression or neglect 
of them, is as truly an insolent contempt of the au- 
thority of God, as it is an absurd confounding of 
the natural reasons and proportions of things. Now 
this also plainly follows from what has been already 
laid down : For, the same absolute perfection of the 
divine nature, which (as has been before shown) 
makes us certain that God must himself be of neces- 
sity infinitely holy, just, and good ; makes it equally 
certain, that he cannot possibly approve iniquity in 
others. And the same beauty, the same excellency, 
the same weight and importance of the rules of ever- 
lasting righteousness, with regard to which God is 
always pleased to make those rules the measure of 
all his own actions, prove it impossible but he must 
likewise will and desire that all rational creatures 
should prtqwrtionably make them the measure of 
theirs. Even among men, there is no earthly father, 
but in those thin^ which he esteems his own excel- 
lencies, desires and expects to be imitated by his 
children. How much more is it necessary that God, 
who is infinitely far from being subject to such pas- 
U(^8 9pd vamblen^s as firail men are ; and who has. 
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PROP, an in6nitely tenderer and heartier concern for tbe 
^__1__ happiness of his creatures, than mortal men can have 
for the welfare of their posterity; must desire to be 
imitated by his creatures in those perfections whicb 
are the foundation of his own unchangeable happi- 
ness ? In the exercise of his supreme power, we can- 
not imitate him ; in the extent of his unerring know- 
ledge, we cannot attain to any simihtude with him. 
Job ii. 8. We cannot' at all thunder with a voice Uke him ; nor 
are we able to search out and comprehend the least 
part of the depth of his unfathomable wisdom. But 
his holiness and goodness, his justice, righteousness, 
and truth ; these things we can understand ; in these 
things we can imitate him ; nay, we cannot approve 
ourselves to him as obedient children, if we do not imi- 
tate him therein. If God be himself essentially of 
infinite holiness and purity ; (as, from the light of 
nature, it is of all things most manifest that he is,) 
Hab, i. 13. it fullows, that it Is impossible but he must likewise 
be of purer eyes than to behold with approbation any 
manner of impurity in his creatures ; and conse- 
quently it must needs be his will, that they should 
all (according to the measure of their frail and finite 
nature) be holy as he is holy. If God is himself a 
being of infinite justice, righteousness, and truth, it 
must needs be his will, that all rational creature?* 
whom he has created after his own image, to whom, 
he has communicated some resemblance of his divine 
perfections, and whom he has indued with excellent 
powers and faculties to enable them to distinguish, 
between good and evil, should imitate him in the 
exercise of those glorious attributes, by conforming 
all their actions to the eternal and unalterable law of 
righteousness. If God is himself a being of infinite 
Uat.T. 45 goodness, making the sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sending rain on the just and on the 
Actixir. unjust; having never left himself wholly without 
*^" witness, but always doing good, given men rain from 

heaven and fruitful seasons, and fiUing their hearts 
with food and gladness ; it cannot but be his will 
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that all reasonable creatures should, by mutual lore prop. 
and benevolence, permit and assist each other to en-. 



joy in particular the several eflecta and blessings of 
the divine universal goodness. Lastly, if God is him- 
self a being of infinite mercy and compassion, as it 
is plain he bears iong with men before he punishes 
tbem for their wickedness, and often fi-eely forgives 
them his ten thousand talents ; it must needs be bis Mat. n 
■will, that they should formve one another their hun-^*- ^■ 
dred pence ; being merciiiil one to another, as he is Lu. ri. s 
m»Y;iful to them all ; and having compassion each Mat zi. 
on his fellow- servants, as God has pity on them.^^' 
Thus from the attributes of God, natural reason leads 
men to the knowledge of his will : All the same rea- 
sons and arguments, which discover to men the na- 
tural fitnesses or unfitnesses of things, and the neces- 
sary perfections or attributes of God, proving equally 
at the same time, that* that which is truly the law of 
nature, or the reason of things, is in like manner the 
will of God. And from hence the soberest and most 
intelligent persons among the heathens in all ages, 
very rightly and wisely concluded that the best and 
certainest part of natural reli^on, which was of the 
greatest importance, and wherein was the least danger 
of their being mistaken, wasf to imitate the moral 
attributes of God, by a life of holiness, righteousness, 

* Ita priacipem legem iltam el ultimam, mentem esse omnia ra- 
done aut cogentis aut vetantia Dei— Cic. de Leg. Ub. i. 

Qute vis non inodo senior est quam Ktas populorum et civitatum, 
sed equalis illius ccelurn alque terras tuentis et legentis Dei. Neque 
^nim esse mens divinasine ratione potest, nee ratio divina non banc 
Ttm in tectis jiravisque sandendis habere. — Ibid, 

t Vis Deos propitiare ? Bonus esto. Eatis illos coluit, qui imi- 
tatus est. — Settee. Episl. 96. 

Kal y^ hiti* Hv uv, ti ir^c roi ia^a xal r&; ^lelaf ccToCXtinntrt ii/iSn 
w 3m/, eiW^ /*ii njl( Ttii ■^x.^y, at rif Sams "O' Hxivoi (!» ruj^wij. IIo*.- 

— Plato in Akibiade, 2. 

Collitur autem, non taurornm opimii coiporibus contrueidatis, 
Dec auro argentove suspenso, nee in thesauros stipe infusa ; sed pia 
«t recta voluntate.— 6'mec. £jjuf. II6. 

n,,N,-rnh,GoOt^le 
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nor. and charity: Whereas in the external part ofl^eit 
'*■ worship, there was nothine but lineertainty mod 
doubtfulness ; it being abs(3utely impoasible, with- 
out ex^n^ss revelation, to ^ayver what in that par- 
ticular they might be secure would be truly accept- 
able to God. 

This method of dedudng the will of God from 
bis attributes, is of all others the best and dearest; 
the certainest and most umversal, that the Hgbt of 
nature affords : Yet there are also (as I said) some 
other collateral considerations, which help to prova 
and confirm the same thing ; namely, that all moral 
obligations, arising from the nature and reason of 
things, are likewise the pontire will and command 
of God : As 
And from 2. This appears in some measure from the coa- 
eratbi?of' sideration of God's creation. For God, by ereatinR 
the DBture things, manifests it to be his will that things should 
^^'^ be what they are. And as providence wcmderfally 
preserves things in their present state ; and all neces- 
sary agents, byconstantly and regulariy obeying the 
laws of th«r nature, necessarily employ all their na- 
tural powers in promoting the same end; so it is 
evident it cannot but be the will of God,* that all 
rational creatures, whom he has indued with those 
singular powers and faculties (^understanding, li- 
berty, and free-choice, whereby they are exalted in 
dignity above the rest of the worM; should likewise 
employ those their extraordinary faculties in pre- 
serving the order and harmony of the creation, and 
not in introducing disorder and confusion therein. 
The nature indeed and relations, the proportions and 

' Mens bumana non potest non judicare, esse bngS credibUios, 
quod eadem constaatlssima voluntas, i qua hominibus datum eitt 
esse, paritec mallet ipsos porro esse et valere, hoe est, coHBervan et 

feticitate froi, quam Ulo delorbari de' statu, in quo ipsos ooIiocaTit 

• Sic scilicet evoluntalecreandi/cogaoscitur voluntas conservandl 

tuendique homines. Ex bac autem innotescit obligatio, qui tene- 
uHir Bd inserviendum eidcm volunUti notte.— Cionfieri. de Leg. Nat. 
pagem. . - 
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dispr^xntions, Ihe fitnesses and unfitnesses of things^ pkop. 
are eteraal and in themselves ebs<^ut^y unalterabfe ; '"■ 
but this is only upon supposition that the things"" 
exist, and that they exist in such manner as they at 
|H«sent do. Now that things exist in such manner 
as tbey do, cr that they exist at all, depends entirely 
on the arbitrary will and good pleasure of Glod. At 
the same time, therefore, and by the same means, 
tiiat God manifests it to be his will that things should 
exist, and that they should exist in such manner as 
they do ; (as by creating them he at first did, and by 
|Nreserving them he stul continually does, declare it 
to be his will they should;) he at the same time evi- 
dently declares, that all such moral obligations as are 
the result of the necessary prop(»tions and relations 
of things, are likewise his positive will and commuid. 
And cOTisequently, whoever acts contrary to the f<M"e- 
mentioned reasons and proportion of things, by dis- 
honouring God, by introducing unjust and unequal 
dealings among equals, by destroying his own being, 
M by any way corrupting, abusing, and misapplying 
the faculties wherewith Giod has indued him, (as 
has been above more largely explained,) is unavoid- 
aUy guilty of transgressing at the same time the 
positive wiU and command of God, which in this 
manna also is sufficiently discovered and made 
known to him. 

8. The same thing may likewise fiirther appear ^nd from 
fix)m the following consideration ; — Whatever tends ""e len- 
directly and certainly to promote the good and hap- ihe'mL 
piness of the whole, and (as fiir &s is consistent with ti™ of mo. 
that chief end,) to promote also the good and welfare ^Jl'i^ 
of every particular part of the creation, must needs and happi. 
be i^reeable to the will of God ;* who, being infi- J^Xie 

* Dubitari nou potest, quia Deua, qui ita DBturalem rerum om- 
nium ordinem constituit, ut talia sint actionum hiimanarum conse- 
quentia erga ipsos auctorea, fecitque ut ordinariH faxc consequentia 
ab ipais pr«sciri posaint, aut Bumma cura probabilitate expectan, ro- 
luerit hsc ab iis considerBri, autequam ad egeadum se acdngerent ; 
atque eoB his provisia velut ai^aientii in legum aauctione contentii 
determinari,— Cwmier/l de L^. Not. page S28. ' 
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FRO?, nitely self-sufficient to his own happiness, could have 
'^' no other motive to create things at all, but only that 
he might communicate to them his goodness and hap- 
piness ; and who consequently cannot but expect and 
require, that all his creatures should, according to 
their several powers and faculties, endeavour to pro. 
^ mote the same end. Now that the exact observance 
of all those moral obligations, which have before been 
proved to arise necessarily from the nature and rela- 
tions of things; (that is to say, living agreeably to 
the unalterable rules of justice, righteousness, equity, 
and truth,) is the certainest and directest means to 
promote the welfare and happiness, as well of every 
man in particular, both in body and mind, as of all 
men in general, considered with respect to society, 
is so very manifest, that even the greatest enemies of 
all religion, who suppose it to be nothing more than 
a worldly or state-policy, do yet by that very sup- 
position confess thus much concerning it ; and, in- 
deed, this it is not possible for any one to deny : For 
the practice of moral virtues does* as plainly and un- 
deniably tend to the natural good of the world, as 
any physical effect or mathematical truth is naturally 
consequent to the principles on which it depends, 
and from which it is regularly derived. And with- 
out such practice, in some degree, the world can 
never be happy in any tolerable measure ; as is suf- 
ficiently evident from Mr Hobbes's own description 
of the extreine miserable condition that men would 
be in through the total defect of the practice of all 
moral virtue, if they were to live in that state which 
he styles {falsely and contrary to all reason, as has been 

Bector sen causa prima rationalia, cujus voluntate res i(a disponun- 
tur, ut hominibus satis evidenter indicetur, actus quosdam illorum 
esse media necesaaria ad finem ipKis neceiieamm ; vult homines ad 
bos actus cbligari, vel hos actus imperat. — Jd. page S85. 

* Pari sane ratione (ac in arithmeticis opeiationibus) doctrins 
moralis vcritaa fundatur in immutabill cohcrcntia inter feiidtatem 
summam quam hominura rires assequi Talent, et actus beDevolentiE 
imiTeraalis. — Id. page 23. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOt^le 
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before fally proved,) tbe state of' nature; but which peof. 
really is a state of the grossest abuse and most unnatu- ^'' 
ral corruption dnd misapplication of men's natural fa- 
culties tbat can be imagined. For, since God has plain- 
ly 80 constituted tbe nature of men, that they stand 
continually in need of each other's help and assistance* 
and can never live comfortably without society and 
mutual friendsliip, and are indued with the Acui- 
ties of reason and speech, and with other natural pow- 
ers, evidently fitted to enable them to assist each 
other in all matters of life, and mutually to promote 
universal love and happiness ; it is manifestly agree- 
able to nature, and to the will of God, who gave them ■ 
these faculties, that they should employ them wholly 
to this regular and good end ; and, consequently, it 
is on the contrary evident likewise, that all abuse 
and misapplication of these faculties, to hurt and de-- 
stroy, to cheat and defraud, to cypress, insult, and do*, 
mineer over each other, is directly contrary both to 
the dictates of nature and to the will of God, who, 
necessarily doing always what is best, and fittest, and 
most for the benefit of the whole creation, it is mani- 
fest cannot will the corruption and destruction of 
any of his creatures, any otherwise than as his pre- 
serving their natural faculties, (which in themselves 
are gc^ and excellent, but caimot hut be capable of 
being abused and misapplied,) necessarily implies a 
consequential permission of such corruption. 

And this now is the great aggravation of the sin 
and folly of all immorauty ; that it is an obstinate 
setting up the self-will of &ail, finite, and fallible 
creatures ; as in opposition to the eternal reason of 
things, the unprejudiced judgment of ibeir own 
minds, and the general good and welfare both of 
themselves afid their feUow-treatures ; so also in op- 
position to the will of the supreme author and crea- 
tor of all things, who gave them theu* beings and all 
the powers and faculties they ate indued with : In 
opposition to the wiU of the all-wise preserver and 
governor of tbe universe, oa whose gracious prot^. 
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PROP, tion they depend every moment for the preservation 
^"' and continuance of their beings : And in opposition 
to the will of their greatest benefector, to whose - 
bounty they wholly owe whatever they enjoy at 
present, and all the hopes of what they expect here- 
after, this is the highest of all aggravations. The ut- 
most ureasonableness, joined with obstinate disobe- 
dience, and with the greatest ingratitude. 

III. Though the fore-mentioned eternal moral ob- 
ligations are incumbent indeed on all rational crea- 
tures, antecedent to any respect of particular reward 
or punishment, yet they must certainly and neces- 
sarily be attended with rewards and punishments : 
Because the same reasons, which prove Gk)d himself 
tobe necessarily j\ist and good, and the rulesof justice, 
equity, and goodness, to he his unalterable will, law, 
and command, to all created beings ; prove also that 
he cannot but be pleased with and approve such 
creatures as imitate and obey him by observing those 
rules, and be displeased with such as act contrary 
thereto ; and consequently, that be cannot but some 
way or other, make a suitable difference in his deal- 
ings with them ; and manifest his supreme power and 
absolute authority, in finally supporting, maintain- 
ing, and vindicating efiectually the honour of these 
his divine laws, as becomes the just and righteous 
governor and disposer of all things. 

This proposition al^o is in a manner self-evident. 
tiIbi ihe For 1*/, If God is himself necessarily a being (as 
Sktueor"'^^ been before shown) of infinite goodness, justice, 
Tjcemuit and holiness ; and if the same reasons which prove 
ed •hh'^' ^^^ necessity of these attributes in God himself, prove 
rewardi moreover (as has likewise been shonni already,) that 
•?^P'^ the same moral obligations must needs be his positive 
menti, will, law, and command, to all rational creatures ; it 
ft "'Th follows ^80 necessarily, by the very same argument, 
■ttribuicf that he cannot but be pleased with and approve such 
of God. ■ creatures as imitate and obey him by observing those 
rules, and be displeased' with such as act contrary 
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thereto. And if so; then in the nature of the thing prop. 
itself it is evident, that having absolute power and ^^^' 
uncontrollable authority, as being supreme gover- 
nor and disposer of all things, he cannot but signify, 
by some means or other, his approbation of the one, 
and his displeasure against the other. And this can 
no way be done to any effectual purpose but by the 
annexing of respective rewards and punishments. 
Wherefore, if virtue goes finally unrewarded, and 
■wickedness unpunished, then God never signifies his 
approbation of the one, nor his displeasure against 
the other ; and if so, then there remains no sumcient 
proof that he is really at all pleased or displeased with 
either, and the consequence of that will be, that there 
is no reason to think the one to be his will and com- 
mand, or that the other is forbidden by him ; which 
being once supposed, there will no longer remain any 
certam evidence of his own moral attributes contrary 
to what has been already demonstrated. 

6. The certainty of rewards and punishments inAndftom 
general may also somewhat otherwise be deduced J|j^°^^ 
from their being necessary to support the honour of ii, tbat 
God and of his laws and government, in the follow- 'tl*^?j u 
ing manner. It is evident we are obhged, in theiomevin- 
highest ties of duty and gratitude, to pay all possible ^'^^'"^ "' 
honour to God, from whom we receive our being, our of"* 
and all our powers and faculties, and whatever elsep"^'* 
we enjoy. Now it is plain likewise, that we have no go^'n^ 
other way to honour God, (whose happiness is ea- "n""* 
pable of no addition from any thing that any of his 
creatures are capable of doing,) than by honouring, that 
is, by obeying, his laws. The honour therefore that 
is thus done to his laws, God is pleased to accept as 
done immediately to himself. And though we were 
indeed absolutely obliged, in duty, to honour him in 
this manner, notwithstanding that there had been 
no reward to be expefcted thereupon, yet it is neces- 
sary, in the government of the world, and well-be- 
coming an infinitely wise and good governor, that 
those who honour him he should honour; that is, isun. k. 
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PROP, should distinguish them irith suitable marks of his 
'^- favour. On the contrary; though nothing that 
weak and finite creatures are able to do, can in the 
least diminish from the absolute glory and happiness 
of God, yet, as to us, the dishonouring, that is, the 
disobeying his laws, is a dishonouring of himself; 
that is, it is, ak much as in us lies, a despising his su- 
preme authority, and bringing his government into 
contempt : — Now the same reason that there is, why . 
honour should be paid to the laws of God at all ; the 
same reason there is, .that that honour should be vin- 
dicated, after it has~ been diminished and infringed 
by sin ; For no lawgiver who has authority to re- 
quire obedience to his laws, can or ought to see his 
laws despised aod dishonoured, without taking some 
measures to vindicate the honour of them, for the 
support and dignity of his own authority and govern- 
ment. And the only way, by which the honour of 
a law, or of its author, can be vindicated after it has 
been infiinged by wilful sin.is either by the repentance 
and reformation of the transgressor, or by his pu- 
nishment and destruction. So that €k)d is necessarUy 
obliged, in vindication of the honour of his laws and 
government, to punish those who presumptuously 
' and impenitentlydisobey his commandments. Where- 
fore if there be no distinction made by suitable re- 
wards and punishments, between those who obey the 
laws of God and those who obey them not, then 
God suffers the authority of his laws to be finally 
trampledupon and despised, without evermaking any 
vindication of it : Which being impossible, it will 
follow that these things are not really the laws of 
GU>d, and that he has no such regard to them as we 
imagine. And the consequence of this must needs 
be uie denial of his moral attributes, contrary, as 
before, to what has been already proved : And con- 
sequently the certainty of rewards and punishment^ 
in genend, is necessarily established. 

IV. Though in order to establish this suitable dif- 
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ference between the fruits or effects of virtue and phop. 
vice, so reasonable in itself, and so absolutely neces- „ ^^' 
iary for the vindication of the honour of GJod, the 
nature of things, and the constitution and order of 
God's creation, was oiiginally such, that the olreer- 
vanceof the eternal rules of justice, equity, and good- ^ 
ness, does indeed of itself tefld by direct and natural 
consequence to make all creatures happy, and the 
contrary practice to make them miserable ; yet since, 
through some great and general corruption and de- 
pravation, {whencesoever that may have arisen,) the 
condition of men in this present state is such, that 
the natural order of things in this worid is an event 
manifestly perverted, and virtue and goodness are 
visibly prevented in great measure from obtaining 
their proper and due effects in establishing men's hap- 
piness, proportionable to their behaviour and practice ; 
therefore, it is absolutely impossible that the whole 
view and intention, the original and the final design, 
of God's creating such rational beings as men are, and 
placing them on this globe of earth, as the chief and 
principal, or indeed (to speak more properly) the only 
inhabitants, for whose sake alone this part at least of 
the creation is manifestly fitted up and accommoda- 
ted ; it is absolutely impossible (I say) that the whole 
of God's design in all this should be nothing more 
than to keep up eternally a succession of such short- 
lived generations of men as we at present are, and 
those in such a corrupt, confused, ana disorderly state 
of things, as we see the world is now in ; without any 
due observation of the eternal rules of good and evil ; 
without any clear and remarkable effect of the great 
and most necessary difference of things ; and with* 
out any final vindication of the honour and laws of 
God, in the proportionable reward of the best, or 
punishment of the worst of men. And, consequently, 
it is certain and necessary (even as certain as the 
moral attributes of God before demonstrated,) that 
instead of continuing an eternal succession of new 
generations iii the present form and state of things. 
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PROP, there must at some time or other be such a revolu- 
*^' tion and renovation of things, such a future state of 
existence of the same persons, as that, by an exact dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments therein, all the 
present disorders and inequalities may be set right, 
and that the whole scheme of providence, which, to 
us who judge of it by only one small portion of it, 
seems now so inexplicable and confused, may appear, 
at its consummation, to be a design worthy of infi- 
nite wisdom, justice, and goodness. 
That,ic- 1. In order to establish a just and suitable differ- 
tbe''Drfoin euce betwecu the respective fruits or effects of virtue 
aiconsii- and vice, the nature of things, and the constitution 
thin"'" "' ^^^ order of Good's creation, was originally such that 
virtue'and the obscrvaucB of the eternal rules of piety, justice, 
'iiLfdrf equity, goodness, and temperance, does of itself pldn- 
with na< ly tend, by direct and natural consequence, to make 
^""d""d creatures happy, and the contrary practice, to 
punish" make them miserable. This is evident in general ; 
ra«DU. because the practice of universal virtue is (in imita- 
tion of the divine goodness) the practice of that which 
is best in the whole ; and that which tends to the 
benefit of the whole, must, of necessary consequence, 
originally, and in its own nature, tend also to the 
benefit of every individual part of the creation. 
More particularly ; a frequent and habitual contem- 
plating the infinitely excellent perfections of the al- 
mighty creator, and all-wise governor of the world, 
and our most bountiful benefactor ; so as to excite in 
our minds a suitable adoration, love, and imitation 
of those perfections ; a regular employing all our 
powers and faculties, in such designs and to such 
purposes only, as they were originally fitted and in- 
tended for by nature ; and a due subjecting all our 
appetites and passions to the government of sob» 
and modest reason ; are evidently the directest means 
to obtain such settled peace and solid satisfaction 
of mind, as the first foundation, and the principal 
and most necessary ingredient of all true happiness. 
The temperate and moderate enjoyment of all the 
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good things of this present world, and of the pleasures prop. 
of life, accordinff to the meagures of tigkt reason and ^^' 
simple nature, is plainly and confessedly the certain- """* 
est and most direct method to preserve the health 
and strength of the body. And the practice of uni- 
versal justice, equity, and henevolence, is manifestly 
{as has been before observed) as direct and adequate 
a means to promote the general welfare and happiness 
of men in society, as any physical motion, or geo- 
metrical operation, is to produce its natural effect. 
So that if all men were truly virtuous, and practised 
these rules in such manner that the miseries and 
calamities arising usually from the numberless follies 
and vices of men were prevented, undoubtedly this 
great truth would evidence itself visibly in fact, and 
appear experimentally in the happy state and con- 
dition of the world. On the contrary ; neglect of 
God, and insenslbleness of our relation and duty to- 
wards him ; abuse and unnatural misapplication of 
the powers and faculties of our minds ; inordinate 
appetites, andunbridled and furious passions, — neces- 
sarily fill the mind with confusion, trouble, and vex- 
ation. And intemperance naturally brings weak- 
ness, pains, and sicknesses into the body. And mu- 
tual injustice and iniquity; fraud, violence, and op- 
pression; wars, and desolation ; murders, rapine, and 
all kinds of cruelty, — are sufficiently plain causes of 
the miseries and calamities of men in society. So 
that the original constitution, order, and tendency of 
things, is evidently enough fitted and designed to 
establish naturally a just and suitable difference in 
general between virtue and vice, by their respective 
fruits or effects. 

a. But though ori^nally the constitution and But tbtt 
order of God's creation was indeed such, that virtue "hj^™ 
and vice are, by the regular tendency of things, fol- teU ■ 
.lowed with natural rewards and punishments ; yet, '""''JK"" 
in event, through some great and general corruption ordM of 
and depravation, (whencesoever that may have aris- ''■■"p j^ 
en, of which more hereafter the condition of men tbit'Tke 



•fUfe. 
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FEOP. in the present state is plainly such, that this natural 

^^' order of things in the world is manifestly perverted. 
often flou- Virtue and goodness are visibly prevented in great 
tiNbes iH measure from obtMning their proper and due effect, 
Priij^a^d in establishing men's happiness proportionable to 
Tirtue uiia their behaviour and practice ; and wickedness and vice 
g°eatMt° very frequently escape the punishment which the 
caUmitiM general nature and disposition of things tends to 
annex unto it. Wicked men, by stupidity, incon> 
fiiderateness, and sensual pleasure, often make shift 
to silence the reproaclies of conscience, and feel very 
little of that confusion and remorse of mind which 
ought naturally to be consequent upon their vicious 
practices. By accidental strength and robustness of 
constitution, they frequently escape the natural ill 
consequences of intemperance and debauchery ; and 
enjoy the same proportion of health and vigour as 
those who live up to the rules of strict and unbTame- 
able sobriety. And injustice and iniquit}', fraud, 
violence, and cruelty, though they are always at- 
tended indeed with sufficiently calamitous conse. 
quences in the general ; yet the most of those ill con- 
^quences fall not always upon such- persons in par- 
ticular as have the greatest share in the guilt of the 
crimes, but very commonly on those tlmt have the 
least. On the contrary ; virtue and piety, tempe- 
rance and sobriety, faithfulness, honesty and chari- 
ty ; though they have indeed both in themselves the 
.true springs of happiness, and also the greatest pro- 
babilities of outward causes to concur in promoting 
their temporal prosperity ; though they cannot in- 
deed be prevented from a£Fording a man the highest 
peace and satisfaction of spirit, and many other ad- 
vantages both of body and mind in respect of his own 
particular person ; yet in respect of those advantages 
which the mutual practice of social virtues ought to 
produce in common, it is in experience founcitrue, 
that the vices of a great part of mankind do so far 
prevail against nature and reason, as frequently to 
duress the virtue of the best; ai^ not (mfy hinder 
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them from enjoying those public benefits* wbich peop. 
would naturally and regularly be tbe conseguencea '^' , 
of tbeir virtue ; but oft-times bring upon them the 
greatest temporal calamities, even for the sake of 
that very virtue. For it is but too well known 
that good men are very often afflicted and impove- 
rished, and made a prey to the covetousness and am- 
bition of the wicked ; and sometimes most cruelly 
and malidously persecuted, even upon account of 
their goodness itself. In all wbich affairs the pro- 
vidence of God seems not very evidently to interpose 
for the protection of the righteous. And not only 
BO, but even in judgments also, which seem more 
immediately to be inflicted by the band of heaven, 
it frequently suffers the righteous to be invj^lved in 
the same calamities with tbe wicked, as they are 
mixed together in business and the affairs of the 
world. 

3. Wbich things being so ; (viz. that there is plain- That 
ly in event no sufficient distinction made between {^^'"" 
virtue and vice; no proportionable and certain re- moitneeda 
ward annexed to the one, nor punshment to the J^^j/^j."^ 
other, in this present world:) And yet it being no war<i« and 
less undeniably certain in the genera!, as has been p""'^- 
before shown, that if there be a God, (and that God ""^ 
be himself a being of infinite justice and goodness; 
and it be bis will, that all rational creatures should 
imitate his moral perfections; and be* cannot but 
see and take notice now every creature behaves itself; 
and cannot but be accordingly pleased with sueb as 
obey his will and imitate his nature, and be dis- 
pleased with such as act contrary thereto ;) it being 

*'£i h/ui JMtiinriH rit ^ii(, i /w 3iiWU9( ^c^iiJii St titi, i Si iQiXti 

hfOfUffit TjH it^io^iJui', .Imt yt iivi 3tuv yr/MTOi, v^mc ylyrtnu aie 

eSavn, a^iara. 'OuTUf i^ 'wiKKirxriov n^l ri Sntaiii &*i^, idv r n 

vevia y'lynrai, iccy r ti tiaat, ^ rm cEXXfi tuii Soxivnit xanuv, if rvrfj 
ravTU, tit wyr&it ri rthMrfidii 2«i^' fl )"»/ offoSaiim, 'Ou yAj 3ij iwo' yt 

nAaut i^Tn lit Sou iwarh ifyfiitifi i/u^^ 3if .<— fiiKo de RemU. 
lib. 10. 
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PROP, certain, I say, that if these thinfi^ be so, God roust 
'y- needs, in vindication of the honour of his laws and 
*" ^government, signify at some time or other this his 
^ approbation or displeasure, by roaking finally a suit- 

able difference between those who obey him, and 
those who obey him not; it follows unavoidably, 
either that all these notions which we frame concern- 
ing God, are &Ise ; and that there is no {Hvvidence, 
and Giod sees not, or at least has no regard to what 
is done by his. creatures, and consequently the ground 
of all his own moral attributes is taken away, and 
^ even his being itself; or else that there must neces- 
sarily be a future state of rewards and punishments 
after this life, wherein all the present difficulties 
of providence shall be cleared up, by an exact and 
impartial administration of justice. But now, that 
these notions are true, that there is a Gk)d, and a 
providence, and that God is himsdf a being indued 
with all moral perfections, and expects and com- 
mands that all his rational creatures should govern 
all their actions by the same rules, has been par- 
ticularly and distinctly proved already. It is there- 
fore directly demonstrated, that there must be a 
future state of rewards and punishments. Let not 
thine heart envy sinners, but be thou in the fear of 
the Lord all the day long, for surely there is a reward, 
and thine expectation shall not be cut off. — Frav. 
xxiii. 17 and 18. 
Of thesto. 4> This argument is indeed a common one, but it 
iwi opi. is nevertheless strongly conclusive and unanswerable; 
"elniJ^"" so that, whoevcr denies a future state of rewards and 
ihe self- punishments, must, of necessity, by a chain of una- 
of viiiue' voidable consequences, be forced to recur to down- 
to its o>D right atheism. The only middle opinion that can be 
appmeM. invented, is that assertion of the Stoics that virtue 
< is self-sufficient to its own happiness, and a full re- 
ward to itself in all cases, even under the greatest 
sufferings that can befal a man for its sake. Men 
who were not certain of a future state, (though roost 
of them did indeed believe it highly probable,) and 
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.yet wopld not give up the cause of virtue, had no fbop. 
other way left to defend it than by asserting that it ^^- 
was in all cases, and under all circumstances, absolute- 
ly self-sufficient to its own happiness ; whereas, on 
toe contrary, because it is manifestly not self-suffi- 
cient, and yet undoubtedly the cause of virtue is not 
to be given up ; therefore, they ought from thence 
to have concluded the certainty of a future state : 
That virtue is truly worthy to be chosen, even mere- 
ly for its own sake, without any respect to any re- 
compense or reward, must indeed necessarily be ac- 
knowledged ; but it does not from hence follow, that 
he who dies for the sake of virtue is really any more 
happy than he that dies for any fond opinion, or any 
unreasonable humour or obstinacy whatsoever ; if he 
has no other happiness than the bare satisfaction ari- 
sing from the sense of his resoluteness in persisting 
to preserve his virtue, and in adhering immoveably 
to what he judges to be right, and there be no future 
state wherem he may reap any benefit df that his re- 
solute perseverance. On the contrary, it will only '^ 
follow, that God has made virtue necessarily amiable, 
and such as men's judgment and conscience can nevor 
but choose, and yet that he has not annexed to it any 
sufficient encouragement to support men efTectually 
in that choice. Brave indeed, and admirable, were the 
things' which some of the philosophers have said upoa 
this subject, and which some very few extraordinary 
men (of which Regulus is a remarkable instance,) 
seem to have made good in their practice, even be- 
yond the common abilides of human nature ; but 
It is very plain, as I before intimated, that the gene- ^ 
ral practice of virtue in the world can never be 
supi>orted upon (his foot ; it being, indeed, neither 
possible nor truly reasonable that men, by adhe- 
ring to virtue, should part with theur Uves,* if there- 
by they eternally deprived themselves of all pos- 
sibility of receiving any advantage from that ad- 
herence. Virtue, it is ^ue, in its proper seat, and 

* *Ovx aila Srais itaxaptt iwaXoCy roij; ;u]Si> anTMuffarrat r^f (if*- 
r^« iiyc&it, Sf aMit H mbnit M^MJu/iint^—jDio^y*- Halicarn. 
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PROP. Midth all its full effects and consequences unhindered. 
^^^^must be confessed to be the chief good, as being truly 
the enjoyment, as well as the imitation of Giod; 
but,* as the practice of it is circumstantiated in this 
present world, and in the present state of things, it 
IS plain it is not itself the chief good, but only the 
means to it, as running in a race is not in itself the 
prize, but the way to obtain it. 
Fran 5. It is therefore absolutely impossible, that the 

M^ui^if * ''^hole view and intention, the original and the final 
of B luture design of God's creating such rational beings as men 
«i?o''oQ ^*'* indued with such noble faculties, and so neces- 
Xded. sarily conscious of the eternal and unchangeable dif- 
ferences of good and evil ; it is absolutely impossible 
(I say) that the whole design of an infinitely wise, 
and just, and good God, in aU this, should be nothing 
more than to Keep up eternally a succession of new 
generations of men, and those in such a corrupt, con- 
fused, and disorderly state of things as we see the 
present world is in, without any due and regular ob< 
servation of the eternal rules of good and evil, with- 
out any clear and remarkable effect of the great and 
most necessary differences of things, without any 
sufficient discrimination of virtue and vi<x, by theur 
proper and respective fruits, and without any final 
vindication of the honour and laws of God, in the 
proportionable reward of the best, or punishment 
of the worst of men : And consequently it is certain 
and necessary, (even as certain as the moral attri- 
butes of God before demonstrated,) that instead trf" 
continuing an eternal succession of new generations 
in the present form and state of things, there must 
at some time or other be such a revolution and re- 

* Forro ipia virtus, cum dbi bonorum culmen Tendicet humano- 
rum, quid hio agit nisi perpetua bella cum vitijs; nee exterioribas, 
■ed interiaribui; nee alienis, sed pUuenoaths et piopriis? — r— • 
Absit ergo, ut quaradiu in hoc bello intestino surous, jam nos be- 
atitudinem, ad quam vincendo Tolumua perveniie, adeptos esse ere- 
damus. — Aagttslin de CivUaie Dti, lib. ig. c. 4. 

Non enim vittus ipsa est summum bonum, sed efieclrix et mater 



est summi boni, quonicun petveniii ad Ulud sine virtute non potest. 
.—Lactmt. lib. S, 
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novation of things, such a future state of existence prop. 
ai the same persons, as that, by an exact distribution ^^' 
of rewards and punitihments therein, all the present 
disorders and inequalities may be set right ; and that -) 
the whole scheme of Providence, which to us who 
judge of it by only one small portion of it, seems now 
80 inexplicable and much confused, may appear at its 
consummation to be a design worthy of infinite wis- 
dom, justice, and goodness. Without this* all comes 
to nothing. If this scheme be once broken, there 
is no justice, no goodness, no order, no reason, nor 
any thing upon which any argument in moral matto^ 
can be founded, left in the world. Nay, even though 
we sliould set aside all consideration of the meacai 
attributes of God, and consider only his natural per- 
potions, his infinite knowledge and wisdom, as fram- 
er and buildM of the world ; it would even in that 
view only appear infinitely improbable that God 
should have created suchloeings as men are, and in- 
dued them with such excellent faculties, and placed 
them on this globe of earth, as the only inhabitants for 
whose sake this part at least of the creation is mani- 
festly fitted up and ac(»mmodated ; and all this with- 
out any further designf than only for the maintaining 
a perpetual successicm of such short-lived generations 
of mortals as we at present are ; to live in the utmost 
confusion and disorder for a very few years, and then 
perish eternally into nothing.^ What can be ima- . 
gined more vain and empty ? What more absurd ? 

* Ita sH, lit li ab ilia rerun summa, quam superiiU compiehendi- 
mus, aberraVerU ; oranis ratio intereat, et ad nihilum omnia rever- 
tantur. — Laclanl. lib. 7. 

+ Non enim temerd, nee fortuito sati et creati sumns ; kA profecto 
fuit qusdam yis, quie generi consuleret humano ; nee id gigneret aut 
aleret, quod cutn eKantlaviiset cmnes tabores, turn indderet in mortis 
malum sempitemum. — Cic. Tuse. Qiiteii.Ub. 1. 

X Si »ne causa gignimui, si in hominibua procreandis providen- 
tia nulla versatur, si casii nobismetipsis ac voluptatis nostrffi gratia 
nasciiHur; b! oihil post mottem sumus; quid potest esse tarn supcr- 
raeuum, tam inane, tam vanum, quam humana res estj quam mun* 
dusipa^? — LtKtatU. Ub. 7. hj|c 
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PROP. Wbat more void of all marks of wisdom, than ihe fa-^ 
^^- brie of the world, and the creation of mankind, upon 
this supposition ? But then, take in also the considera- 
tion of the moial attributes of Giod, and it amounts 
(as I have said) to a complete demonstration that 
there must be a future state, 
whjthe 6. It may here at first sight se&m to be a very 
wisdom lit stranffe thine, that through the whole system of na- 
Bocieariy ture m the matenal, m the inanimate, in the irra- 
Bnd pUinir tional part of the creation, every single thing should 
govern- " have in itsplf so many and so obvious, sO evident 
meni uf and Undeniable marks of the infinitely accurate skill 
u inThT ' 3"^ wisdom of their Almighty Creator, that, from 
hbric of the brightest star in the firmament of heaven to the 
r«i w"orid! meanest pebble upon the face of the earth, there is 
. no one piece of matter which does not afford such 
instances of admirable artifice and exact proportion 
and contrivance, as exceeds all the wit of man (I do 
not say to imitate, but even) ever to be able fully to 
search out and comprehend ; and yet, that in the 
management of the rational and moral world, for the 
sake of which all the rest was a-eated, and is preserv- 
ed only to be subservient to it, there should not in 
many ages be plain evidences enough, either of the 
wisdom, or of the justice and goodness of God, or of 
so much as the interposition of his divine providence 
at all, to convince mankind clearly and generally of 
the world's being under his immediate care, inspec- 
tion, and government This, I say, may indeed at 
* first sight seem very wonderful. But if we consider 
the matter more closely and attentively, it will ap- 
pear not to be so strange and astonishing as we are 
apt to imagine : For as, in a great machine, contriv' 
ed by the skill of a consummate artificer, fitted up 
and adjusted with all Conceivable accuracy for some 
very difficult and deep-projected design, and polish- 
ed and fine wrought in every part of it with admir- 
able niceness and dexterity, any man who saw and 
examined one or two wheels thereof could not fail 
to observe, in those single parts of it, the admirable 
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art and exact skill of the workman ; and yet the ex- frof. 
oellency of the end or use for which the whole was ^^' 
oontrtTed he would not at all be able, even though 
he was himself a skilful artificer, to discover and 
comprehend, without seeing the whole fitted up 
and put together ; So though in every part of the 
natural world, considered even single and uncon- 
nected, the wisdom of the great creator sufficiently 
appears, yet his wisdom, and justice, and goodness in 
the disposition and government of the moral world, 
which necessarily depends on the connexion and issue 
of the whole scheme, cannot perhaps be distinctly 
and fully comprehended by any finite and created 
beings, mudi less by frail and weak and short-lived 
mortals, before the period and accomplishment of 
certain great revolutions. But it is exceedingly 
reasonable to believe, that as the great discoveries, 
which by the diligence and sagacity of later ages 
have been made in astronomy and natural philosophy, 
have opened surprising scenes of the power and wis- 
dom of the creator, beyond what men could possibly 
have conceived or imagined in farmer times ; so at 
the unfolding of the whole scheme of providence, in 
the conclusion of this present state, men will be sur- 
prised with the amazing manifestations of justice 
and goodness which will then appear to have run 
through the whole series of God's government of the 
moral world. 

This is the chief and greatest argument on which 
-the natural proof of a future state of rewards and 
punishments must principally be founded. Yet 
there are also several other collateral evidences which 
jointly conspire to render the same thing extremely 
credible to mere natural reason : As, 

1st. There is very great reason, even fit)m thebareofiheim- 
nature of the thing itself, to believe the soul to be „ "t^^Ji 
immortal, separate from all raoral arguments drawn and the 
from the attributes of God, and without any consi- pjj^f'',e 
deration of the general system of the world, or of the bare of \u 
universal order and institution, connexion, and de- 
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PROF. pendenciM of things : The imniortality oT the soul 
^^- naa been commonly belieTed in all ages and in all 
' places,* by the unlearned part of all civilized people, 
and by the almost general consent of all the most bar- 
barous nations under heaven, from a tradition so an- 
cient and so uniTersal* as cannot be conceived to owe 
its original either to chance or to vain ima^nation, or 
to any other cause than to the author of nature him- 
self: And themost learned and thinking part of man- 
kind, at all times and in allcountries, where the study 
ofphilosophyliasbeen in any measure cultivated,have 
almost generally agreed, that it is capable of a just 
proof from the abstract consideration of the nature 
and operations of the soul itself: That none of the 
known qualities of matter can in any possible varia- 
tion, division, or composition, produce sense, and 
thought, and reason, is abundantly evident, as has 
been demonstrated in the former discourse :f That 
matter consists of innumerable, divisible, separable, 
and for the most part actually disjoined parts, is ac- - 
knowledged by all philosophers : That, since the 
powers and faculties of the soul are the most remote 
and distant from all the known properties of matter 
that can be imagined, it is at least a putting great 
violence upon our reason to imagine them superad- 
ded by omnipotence to one and the same substance, 
cannot easily be denied : That it is highly unreason- 
able and absurd to suppose the soul made up of in- 
numerable consciousnesses, as matter is necessarily 
made up of innumerable parts ; and, on the contrary, 
that it is highly reasonable to believe the seat of 
thought to be a simple substance, such as cannot na- 
turally he divided and crumbled into pieces, as all 
matter is manifestly subject to be, must of necessity 
be confessed : Consequently the soul will not be lia- 



t Demonstration of the Bdng and Attributes of God. See also s 
letter to Mt Dodwcll, with the sererol annrers and repliet. ' 
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ble to be dissolved at the dissolution of the body, peop. 
and therefore it will naturally be immortal. All thi s ^^' 
seems to follow, at least with the highest degree of 
probability, frora the single consideration of the soul's 
being indued with sense,' thought, or consciousness. 
I cannot imagine, saith Cyrus,* (in that speech which 
Xenophon relates he made to his children a little be- 
fore his death,) that the soul, while it is in this mor- 
tal body, lives, and that when it is separated from it, 
then it should die : 1 cannot persuade myself that the 
soul, by being separated from this body, which is de- 
void of sense, should thereupon become itself likewise 
devoid of sense : On the contrary, it seems to me more 
reasonable to believe that, when the mind is separa- 
ted from the body, it should then become most of 
all sensible and intelligent ; thus he : But then fur- 
ther; if we take also into the consideration all the 
higher and nobler faculties, capacities, and improve- 
ments of the soul, the argument will still become 
much stronger. I am persuaded, saith Cicero,f when 
1 consider with what swiftness of thought the soul is 
indued, with what a wonderful memory of things 

East, and forecast of things to come ; how many arts, 
ow many sciences, how many wonderful inventions 
it has found out, that that nature, "which is possessor 
of such faculties, cannot be mortal : Again ; the me- 
mory, saith he.t which the soul has of things that 
have been, and its foresight of things that will be, 
and its large comprehension of things that at present 

• "Ou rw i/ajyi, a iratiit, iSi txto ffwTOTi s-aiii^ii, iif i ■4*JC^' """^ ^'' 
if 3njTiIi edJ/LoIi ^, ^^- irai ji rim (faraWoyfl, TiSwpHi. 'OuSt 71 Sirae 
&fpn turai ^ 4^1) rruitlf n dpgmts aiifuxliit i'lya. ytofrai, vfi rira m- 
Tueiuu. 'A*X &Tai S^^oi xoJ M^a^ i »£{ ixxp^, rirt xaJ fpufiti- 
rarav thiit nurb iltau.— Cyrus apud Xen. 

t Quid multa f Sic niihi persuasi, kc sentio ; i]uuit) tanta celeritaa 
animoruin sit, tanta memoria prsteritonini, futurorum providtntia, 
tot artes, tantee scientiee, tot inventa ; non posse earn naturam, qafe 
les eoa contineat, eese mortalem. — Cic. de Scneclule, 

X Quod et pncterita teneat, et futurq, provideat, et complecti pot- 
ait pnesentia ; htec dlvina sant. Nee inTcnietur unquaia, unde ad 
hominem venire pofllint, niri a Deo. — Idan. Tutc. QfK**t. Ub. I. ^A' 
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PBOP- are, are plainly divine powers ; nor can the wit of 
^^- man ever invent any way by which these faculties 
could possibly come to be in men, but by immediate 
communicstion from God : Again ; though we see 
not, saith he,* the soul of man, as indeed neither are 
we able to see God ; yet, as from the works of Grod, 
we are certain of his being, so, from the faculties of 
the soul, its memory, its invention, its swiftness of 
thought, its noble exercise of all virtue, we cannot but 
be convinced of its divine original and nature : And, 
speaking of the strength and beauty of that argument, 
which, from the wonderful faculties and capacities of 
the soul, concludes it to be of an immaterial and im- 
mortal nature ; though all the vulgar and little philo- 
sophers in the world, saith he.f (for so I cannot but 
call all such as dissent from Plato and Socrates, and 
those superior geniuses,) should put their heads to- 
gether ; they will not only never, while they live, be 
able to explain any thing so neatly and elegantly ; 
but even tnis argument itself they will never have 
understanding enough fully to perceive and compre- 
hend how neat, and beautiful,' and strong it is. The 
chief prejudice against the belief of the soul's existing 
thus, and living after the death of the body, and the 
sum of all the. objections brought against this doc- 
trine by the Epicurean philosophers of old, who de- 
nied the immoHality of the soul, and by certain athe- 
istical persons of late, who differ very little from them 
in their manner of reasoning, is this : That they can- 
not apprehend how the soul can have any sense of 
perception,^: without the body wherein evidently M-e 

* MoDtetn hmnmis, quamvu earn Don Tideas, nt Deiim turn Tides, 
tamen, ut Deum agnoscds ex operibua ejus, dc ex meinoria rerum, «t 
iDTentioae, ct celeritate motuB, omnique pulchritudine viitutia, TiBt 
diviaam meatii agnoacito Id, ibid. 

i Licet concurrent plebeii omnei philosophi, (sic enim ii qui 3 

Platone et Socrate et ab ilia familia difisident, appellandi videntnr ;) 

non modo nihil uoquun tain eleganter explicabunt, aed ne hoc qui- 

d«m ipsHm quam aubtiliter ccvielusum sit iDtelligent— ^d. JInd. 

X — — Si immortalis natura antmi eat, 

£t Eentire potest sccreta a corpore noatraf^ GtlOolc 
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all the ot^ns of sense ; But neither can they any bet- mor. 
ter apprehend or explain how the soul in the body,* ^^- 
(that IS, the body itself, according to their opinion,) 
IB capable of sense or perception, by means of the or- 
gans of sense : And besides, this argument, that the 
soul can have no perception, when all the ways of 
perception that we have at present ideas of, are^re- 
moved, is exactly the very same argument, and no 
other, than what a man born blind might make use 
of, with the very same force, to prove that none of 
tis can possibly nave in our present bodies any per- 
ception of light or colours, as I have explained more 
particularly in the former discourse.f 

This consideration, of the soul's appearing in allThemtu: 



in the heathen world ; was a great support under ca- ^"^|^ 
lamities and sufierin^, especially under such as men great u»e 
brought upon themselves by being virtuous; filled'"."'* 
them with great hopes and comfortable expectations heatheiu. 
of what was to come hereafter, and was a mighty en- 
couragement to the practice of all moral virtue, and 
particularly to take pains in subduing the body and 
keeping it in subjection to the reason of tiie mind. 
First, it aflForded great pleasure and satisfaction to 
the wisest and soberest men in the heathen world, 
from the bare contemplation of the thing itself. No- 



Quinque (ut opinor) earn faciundum estsensibus auctam: 
. At neque seorsuip oculi, fiic. Lacrei. Hb. 3. 

Quod autem corpus animfe p^r se ? que materia t ubi cogitatio 
ijlj ? qupmodo visus ? auditus ? aut qui tangit f qui usus ejus ? aut 
quod sine his bonum ? — PUh, lib. 7. 

Neque aliud est quidquam cur incredibilis his animoruni videfttuc 
leternitas, nisi quod nequeunt qualis sit animus vacans corpore iotel- 
ligere, et cogitatione eomprehendere. — Cit. Ttue. Quisit. lib. 1. 

* Quasi vero intelligant quahs sit in ipso corpore .^~«Mihi q^ii- 
<kin naturam enimi intuenti,' inulto difficilior occurrit ccwitatio, 
multoque obscurior, quatis animus in corpore sit, quam quaUs cum 
KuaiU—Jd. Jbid. 

t DemoDstration of the Being ani) Attributes of Gocli,^«9P^lt: 
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mop. body, saith Cicero,* shall ever drive me from the hope 

^^- of immortality ; and.f if this my opinion concerning 
the immortality of the soul should at last prove an er- 
ror, yet it is a very delightful error, and I will never 
suffer myself to be undeceived in so pleasing an opi- 
nion as long as I live. Secondly, it was a great sup- 
port to them under calamities and sufferings, espe- 
cially under such as men brought upon themselves by 
being virtuous : These and the like contemplations, 
saith Cicero,:|: had such an efiect upon Socrates, that 
when he was tried for his life, he neither desired any 
advocate to plead bis cause, nor made any supplica- 
tion to his judges for mercy ; and on the very last 
day of his life made many excellent discourses upon 
■ this subject, and a few days before, when he had an 
opportunity offered him to have escaped out of pri- 
son, he would not lay hold of it : For thus he believ- 
ed, and thus he taught ; that when the souls of men 
depart out of their bodies, they go two different ways ; 
the virtuous to a place of happiness, the wicked and 
the sensual to misery. Thirdly, it filled them with 
great hopes Bnd comfortable expectations of what was 
to come hereafter : O happy day, saith the good old 
man in Cicero, [] when I shall go to that blessed assem- 
bly of spirits, and depart out of this wicked and miser- 
ably confused world ! Lastly, it was a mighty encour- 
agement to the practice of all moral virtue, and parti- 

• Sed me nemo de- imniortalitate depellet.— Cic. Tutc. Quasi, 
lib. ]. 

i Quod si in hoc error, quod animos hominum immortales esse 
credani, libenter erro; nee mihi-hunc errorem, quo delector, dam 
vivo, extorqueri volo. — Idem de Seneclule. 

% His et talibus adductus Sociates, nee patronum qussivit ad ju- 
dicium capitis, nee judicibus supplex fuit, et supremo vits die, de 
hoc ipso multa disseniit ; et paucis ante diebus, cum facile posset 

educi e custodia, noIuiL- Ita enim censebat, itaque disseruit, 

duBsesse rias, duplicesque cursus animorum, e corpore exceden- 
tium, &c. — Id. Ttisc. Quasi, lib. I. 

See also the passage of Sophocles, cited above. 

II O prteelarum diem, quum in illud animorum condlintn cstum- 
qua proficiscar, et quum ex hac turha et coUuvione discedam!— 
Idandt SntcL C.OOoIc 
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cularly to takepains in subduing'thebodyand keeping prop. 
it in subjection to the reason of the mind : We ought ^^' , 



to spare no pains, saith Plato ,• to obtain the habit of" 
virtue and wisdom in this life ; for the prize is noble, 
and the hope is very ereat. Again ; having reckon- 
ed up the temporal advantages of virtue in the pre- 
sent world, he adds :| But we have not yet mentioned 
the ^eatest and chiefest rewards which are proposed 
to virtue ; for what can be truly great in so small 
a portion of time ? — The whole age of the longest 
liver in this our present world, being inconsiderable, 
and nothing in comparison of eternity. And again ; 
these things, saith hej are nothing, either in number 
or greatness, in comparison with those rewards of vir- 
tue, and punishtnents of vice, which attend men after 
death. And to mention no more places, they, saith he,|| 
whointhegameshope toobtain avictoryin such poor 
matters as wrestling, running, and the like, think not 
much to prepare themselves for the contest by great 
temperance and abstinence ; and shall our scholars, in 
the study of virtue, not have courage and resolutioh 
enough to persevere, with patience, for a far nobler 
prize ? Words very like those of St. Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 
24. Know ye not that they which run in a race, run 
alt ; and every man that striveth for the mastery, is 
temperate in all things ? Now they do it to obtain 
a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible. 

2. Another argument which may be used in proof The tMu- 
of a future state, so far as to amount to a very great ^i"Je ' 
probability, is, that necessary desire of immortality, aiste 

y&l re aS>jiv, xal ij i'K'n'it fMyaikn. — Plato in Vhcedone. 

Safitv, Ti y an (I yt i^Jyifi y;£6v!ii /iiya yiveiTa ; ffl'ie 7^J f "j yi i (f . 

■Tdiiif liiy^i ■TgisSvTs xS^mt ffjJc ifasra oXiyoj iri tit 3m c'ti. — Flalo de 
Republ. iTb. 10. 

i TaUTEi reinit Hii iitri vX^i i& iMy'i^ v^t mna. S. nXiw^iUira 
'utArtpt triffjUCHi. — Idem, ibid. 

II Oi iM* aja i-ixflt ">««a -za-Mi xal i^ut ical rSy niirui, kiX/tiietp 

iin^iaiou. Oi Sf liftfnfM ^list dSurar^nov xOfripft, tro>j} xaMihK 

inKa>Uii:.-'Plattide Legib.lib.B. J - 
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PROP, which seems to be naturally implanted in all m^n* 
'^' with an unavoidable concern for what is to cortie 
df,,n hereafter. If there be no existence after this life, it 
ftommen'iyiri]i sccm that the irrational ctcatures who always 
^Te"of im- enjoy the present good, without any care or solici- 
BortiUty. tude for what may happen afterwards, are better pro- 
vided for by nature than man, whose reason and fore- 
sight, and all other those very faculties, by which 
they are made more excellent than beasts, serve them, 
upon this supposition, scarcely for any other purpose, 
than to render them uneasy and uncertain, and fear- 
ful and solicitous about things which are not. And 
it is not at all probable that Ggd should have given 
men appetites which were never to be satisfied ; de- 
ures which had no objects to answerthem ; and un- 
avoidable apprehensions (^ what was never really to 
a>me to pass. 
Anoiber S.. Another argument, which may be brought to 
fto''mmen'i P^'^^^c a future state, is that conscience which all men 
Dontcienee have of their own actions, or that inward judgment 
BeQt''of- ^'lich they necessarily pass upon them in their own 
tbeir own Blinds ; whereby they tiiat have not any law, are a 
Mijoui. la^ unto themselves, their conscience bearing wit- 
14, lii. ' ness, and their thoughts accusing or else excusing 
one another. There is no man, who at any time does 
good, and brave, and generous things, but the reason 
of his own mind applauds him for so doing ; and no 
man at any time does things base and vile, dishon- 
ourable and wicked, but at the same time he con- 
demns himself in what he does. The one is neces- 
sarily accompanied with good hope, and expectation 
of reward ; the other with continual torment and fear 
of punishment. And hence, as before, it is not pro- 
bable that God should have so framed and constitu- 
ted the mind of man as necessarily to pass upon itself 
a judgment which shall never be verified, and stand 
perpetually and unavoidably convicted by a sentence 
which shall never be confirmed. 
Anotha 4- Lastly, another argument, which may be drawn 
falS MB'* ^"^^ "8**' reason, in proof of a future state, is this^ 
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that man is plainly in his nature an accountable crea- fbop. 
ture. and capable of being judged. Those creatures, '^' . 
indeed, whose actions are alt determined by some-beinf^bj 
thing without themselves, or by what we call mere "■""« ■" 
instinct, as they are not capable of having a rule .bteun* 
given them, so it is evident that neither -can they be w* 
accountable for their actions. But man, who has en- 
tirely within himself a free principle or power of de- 
termining his own actions upon moral motives, and 
has a rule given him to act by, which is right reason, 
can- be, nay,- cannot but be, accountable for all his 
actions, how far they have been agreeable or disa- - 
greeable to that rule. Every man, because of the na- 
tural liberty of his will, can and ought to govern all 
his actions by some certain rule, and give a reason 
for every thing he does. Every moral action he 
performs, being free and without any Compulsion 
or natural necessity, proceeds either from some good 
motive or some evil one ; is either conformable to 
right reason, or contrary to it; is w«^hy either <rf' 
praise or dispraise, and capable either of excuse or 
a^ravation: Consequently, it is highly reasonable 
to be supposed, that since there ia a Superior Being, 
from whom we received all our faculties and powers, 
and since in the right uk or in the abuse of those fa- 
culties, in the governing them by the rule of right 
reason, or in the n^lectmg that rule, consists all the 
moral difference of our actions ; there will at Sbme 
time or other be an examination or inquiry made, 
into the grounds, and motives, and circumstances 
of our several actions, how agreeable or disagreeable 
they have been to the rule that was given us ; and a 
suitable judgment be passed upon them. Upon these 
considerations the wisest of the ancient heathens be- 
lieved and taught that the actions of every particu- 
lar person should all be strictly tried and examined 
after his death, and he have accordingly a just and 
impartial sentence passed upon him: Which doc- 
trine though the poets indeed wrapped up in fables 
and obscure riddles* yet the wisest oftbe philosophers 
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had a better notion of it, and more agreeable to rea- 
_8on. From this judgment, saith Plato,* let no man 
"hope to be able to escape : For though you could 
descend into the very depth of the earth, or fly on 
high to the extremities of the heavens ; yet should 
you never escape the just judgment of the gods, 
either before or after death : An expression very 
agreeable to that of the Psalmist ; Psal. cxxxix. 
8, 9. 

These, I say, are very good and strong arguments 
for the great probability of a future state : But that 
drawn as above, from the consideration of the moral 
attributes of God, seems to amount even to a demon- 
stration. 

V. Though the necessity and indispensableness of 
all the great and moral obligations of natural religion, 
and also .the certainty of a future state of rewards 
and punishments, be thus in general deducible, even 
demonstrably, by a chain of clear and undeniable rea- 
soning ; yet (in the present state of the world, by 
what means soever it came originally to be so cor- 
rupted, the particular circumstances whereof could 
not now be certainly known but by revelation,) such 
is the carelessness, inconsiderateness, and want of 
attention of the greater part of mankind ; so many 
the prejudices and false notions taken up by evil 
edueation ; so strong and violent the unreasonable 
lusts, appetites, and desires of sense ; and so great 
the blindness introduced b)' superstitious opinions, 
vicious customs, and debauched practices through 
the world ; that very {evf are able, in reality and 
effect, to discover these things clearly and plainly for 
themselves : But men have great need of particular 

rcH •ngiyivi^ai 3i(u>. 'Ou j-if &iM>Ji%iis^ •mr i«r' air^s oi;^ cwu 

S^Kjij Hv, Suaji iiara to rrn yrn 0^of eiiSiu ii^TiXis yi^iHMs, i/'e rii A- 
puiAi awwr^oy riaaf Se aSirmv riv (Tjoija^xwcw ri/i-u^iwi, ci r itiaSi phua, 
tin jut^ (I £}( haao^Mi, (T^e xai rwrm tit a/yuirfgiit iri imnefuAtls 
rinn^^Plalo de Legib. lib. 10. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO0le 
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teaching, and much instruction, to convince them vnov. 
of the truth, and certainty, and importance of thesft 



things ; to ^ve them a due sense, and clear and just 
apprehensions concerning them, and to bring them 
enectually to the practice of the plainest and most 
necessary duties. • 

1. There is naturally in the greater part of man- Men hin. 
kind such a prodigious carelessness, inconsiderateness d^^v^r""" 
and want of attention, as not only hinders them from ing and 
making use of their reason, in such manner as to dis "j"f,"' 
cover these things clearly and effectually for them- reiiRious 
selves, but is the cause of the grossest and most stu- '/,"L^'^!!^ 
pid ignorance imaginable. Some seem to have little neasmd 
or hardly any notion of God at all ; and more take Yienulo. 
little or no care to frame just and worthy apprehen- 
sions concerning him, concerning the divine attri- 
butes and perfections of his nature ; and still many 
more are entirely negligent and heedless to consider 
and discover what may be his will. Few make a due 
useoftheirnatural faculties, todistinguish rightly the 
essential and unchangeable difference between good 
and evil ; fewer yet so attend to the natural notices 
which God has given them, as by their own under- 
standing to collect that what is good is the express 
will and command of God, and what is evil is forbid- 
den by him *, and still fewer consider with themselves 
the weight and importance of these things, the natu- 
ral rewards or punishments that are frequently an- 
nexed in this life to the practice uf vU'tiie or vice, and 
the much greater and certainer difference that shall 
be made between them in a life to come. Hence it 
is that (as travellers assure us) even some whole na- 
tions seem to have very little notion of God, or at 
least very poor and unworthy apprehensions con- 
cerning him; and. a very small sense of the obli- 
gations of morality ; and very mean and obscure ex- 
pectations of a future state. Not that God has any- 
where left himself wholly without witness; or that 
the difference of good and evil is to any rational 
being undiscemible ; or that men at any time or in 
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ntOP. anj natioDr could ever be firmly and generally per- 
^- guflded in tbeir own minds that they perished ab- 
solutely at death : But through supine negligence 
and want of attention, they let their reason (as it 
Were) sleep,* and are deaf to the dictates of common 
understanding ; and, like brute beasts, minding only 
the things that are before their eyes, never consider 
any thing that is abstract from sense, or beyond their 
present private temporal interest. And it Were well 
if feven in civilized nations this was not very nearly 
the case of too many men, when left entirely to 
themselves, and void of particular instruction. 
Andbr 2. The greater part of mankind are not only inat- 
i^JdiJeS^ tentive, and barely ignorant, but commonly they 
false ao- have also, through a careless and evil education, taken 
lioni. up gariy prejudices, and many vwn and foolish no- 
tions, which p»-vert their natural understanding, and 
hinder them from using their reascai in thoml matteft 
to any effectual purpose. This cannot be better de- 
scribed than in the words of Cicero ; If we had come 
into the wwld, saith he.f in such circumstances as 
that we could clearly and distinctly have discerned 
nature herself, and have been able in the course of 
our lives to follow her true and uncorrupted direc- 
tions, this alone mi^t have been sufllcient, and there 

' * Muhis signis natiira declarat quid velit ;-^— obserdesciiHus u- 
men, nescio quomodo, nee audimus. — Gc. de Amicil. 

t Si tales nos natura genuisset, ut eira ipsam intueri. et perspi- 
Ccre, eSqiie optima duce.cursum vitK conficere possemus; haud es- 
set san^ qnod quisquam mtiotiem et dactrinam requireret. Nanc 
vero. &c.~Cic. Tnsc. Quasi, lib. S. 

Nunc [Varvolos nobis dedjl igniculos, qnos celeritcr malis tnoribus 
opiiiionilnisqiie depravatis sic restinguimus, ut nusquam nnturc lu- 
men apparent. Simul atque editi in iucem et suscepti sumus. 

In otnni oontiniin pravitate, et in 3iininia opinionum pervei'sitate, 
versamur ; ut pene cuTn lacte iiutrkis, errorem suxisse videamur. 
Cam vei'o parentibus redditi, d«nde magistris trodiii Bumiis ; tuiu 
itH variis imbuimur erroribus, ut vmiitati Veritas, et opinion! cen- 

finnatte natura ipsa cedat. Cum vera accedit eodeir, quasi max- 

imus quidem magister, populus, atque omnia undique ad vilia con- 
Vehtiens tnultitudo, tuin plane inficiinur Ofnnionum pnTitate, a na- 
turaqae ipn desciscimuK— f&ftf. ^^ ■ ^ 
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would have been little need of teaching and instruct fbop. 

tion. But now nature has given us only some small J' 

sparks of right reason, which we so quickly extin* 
^ish with corrupt opinions and evil practices, that 
the true light of nature nowhere appears : As soon 
as we are brought into the world, immediately we 
dwell in the midst of all* wickedness, and are dur* 
rounded with a number of most perverse and foolish 
opinions, so that we seem to-suck in error even with 
our nurse's milk : Afterwards, when we return to out 
parents, and are committed to tutors, then we are fur- 
ther stocked with such variety of errors, that truth 
becomes perfectly overwhelmed with falsehood, and 
the most natural sentiments of our minds are entire<- 
ly stifled with confirmed foHies; but when, after all 
this, we enter upon business in the world, and make 
the multitude, conspiring everywhere in wickedness, 
our great guide and example, then our very nature it- 
self is wholly transformed, as it were, into corrupt opi- 
nions. A livelier description of the present corrupt 
estate of human nature is not easily to be met with. 

S. In the generality of men .the appetites and de- And bj 
feires of sense are so violent and importunate, the bu' ~°™''' 
siness and the pleasures of the world take u p so much pamon^* 
of their time, and their passions are so very strong ?"^ '!'"'^- 
and unreasonable, that of themselves they are very ' '""'*■•• 
backward and unapt to employ their reason, and fix 
their attentioin upon moral matters, and still more 
backward to apply themselves to the practice of them. 
The love of pleasure is (as Aristotle elegantly express- 
es it,*) so nourished up with us from our very child- 
hood, and so incorporated (as it were) into the whole 
course of our lives, that it is very difficult for men to 
withdraw their thoughts from sensual objects, and 
fasten them upon things remote from sense ; and if 
perhaps they do attend a little, and begin to see the 

r^'iiaetat tiCre rh vtUig, ryxt^gMiiirw rf ^'y- — ^ruM. JElMic IH. 8. 
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ntop. reasonableness of govermng themselves by a higher 
^ ^' prindple than mere sense and appetite, yet with sucb 
variety of temptations are they perpetually encom- 
passed and continually solicated,* and the strength 
of passions and appetites, make so great opposition 
to the motions of reason, that commonly they yield 
and submit to practise those things which at the same 
time the reason of their own mind condemns.^ and, 
what they allow not ■ that they do ; which observa- 
tion is so true of too great a part of mankind, that 
Plato upon this ground declares all arts and sciences 
to have, in his opinion,:{: less of difficulty in them 
than that of making meb good ; insomuch that it is 
well, saitli he,|| if men can come to attain a right 
sense, and just and true notions of things, even by 
that time they arrive at old age. 
Andsbove 4. But that which, above all other things, most 
■11, by VI. depraves men's natural understanding, and hinders 
biuand them from discerning and judging r^htly of moral 
prtcticw. truths, is tills ; that as stupid qnd careless ignorance 
leads them into fond and superstitious opinions,. and 
the appetites of sense overcome and tempt them into 
practices contrary to their conscience and judgment; 
so, on the reverse, the multitude of superstitious opi- 
nions, vicious habits, and debauched practices, which 
prevail in all ages through the greater part of the 
world, do reciprocally increase men's gross ignorance, 
carelessness, and stupidity. False and unworthy no- 
tions of God, or superstitious apprehensions concern- 

• Vitindemercedesollifitant ; avaritia pecuniain piomittit .- luxu- 
ria miiltas ac vaiias voUi|iiates ; ambitio puvpuram et plausum ; ct 
ex hoc potenliam, ei quicquid poteiitia poniL — Senee. Episl. 5g. 

ToSe Ss Is/biy, Sti ravra t& n-aSl; in i/j-fj oTo* yiiiga ^ /t^oiM tiks itSacu, 

— Plato de Ugib.lib.l. 

+ Video nieliora proboque, deteriora sequor. 

X ''EJo^e 81, xecJ vuv in itxiT, rA fiiv aU^ kfiTJiisu/MCra trdrra, ti dlpid- 
ga ■^fakmd. I'vai- ri it r'na rjArov y^it yiyaisSai j^jJloTij a.ti^ijimii, •xa/jfy&- 
'^'m^~PUUo in Epinom'uie. 

II <b^tvn Hi xai 6>JtBi4i d^nf BiZaih, iuru^is fry xai <r{ic ri ynp'^: 
mf^nn. — £d.deLegib.rtb.l. ,-. ■ . 
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ing him, "which men carelessly and inconsiderately pbop. 
happen to take up at first ; do (as it were) blind the .. ' 
eyes of their reason for the future, and hinder them 
'from discerning what of itself originally was easy 
enough to be discovered. That which may be known Rom. i- 19, 
(^ God has been manifest enough unto men in all ^' 
aees, for God hath showed it unto them : For the in- 
visible things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and godhcM : So 
that they who are ignorant of him cannot but be 
without excuse. But not^^ithstanding all the heathen 
world had so certain means of knowing God, yet 
generally they glorified him not as God ; neither were 
thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, and 
their foolish heart was darkened ; and they changed 
the'glory of the incorruptible God into images of the 
meanest and most contemptible creatures; and wor- 
shipped and served the creature more than the Crea- 
tor, who is blessed for ever : The natural consequence 
of which absurd i(Jolatry, and also the just judgment 
of God upon them for it was, that they were given 
up to a reprobate mind, to uncleanness, and to all vile 
affection to such a degree, that not only their com- 
mon practices, but even their most sacred rites and 
religious p^ormances became themselves the ex- 
tiremest abominations. And when men's morals are 
thus corrupted, and they run with greediness into all 
excess of riot and debauchery ; then, on the other 
hand, by the same natural consequence, and by the 
same just judgment of God, both their vicious cus- 
toms and actions, as well as superstitious opinions, 
reciprocally increase the bUndness of their hearts, Kph. i». 
darken the judgment of their understandings, stupify '"■ "* 
and sear their consciences so as to become past feel- 
ing,* and by degrees extinguish wholly that light (^ 

* Justos natara esse factos ; tantani auteni 'esse comiptelam 

malie consuetudinis, at ab ea tanquiini igniculi eitingoantur « na- 
tiira datT, exotianturque et canfirmentur vitia contiaria.— O'e. de 
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FRor. nature in their own minds, vfawh was ^ven them' 
^_^' , originally to enable them to Aiscem between good 

and evil. 
whereforB By these means it comes to pass, that though the 
^t nt^i gi'eat obligations and the principal motives of mora^ 
to be lity, are indeed certainly discoverable and demon- 
inmuctHi strable by right reason ; and all considerate men, 
in tDBiuT* when those motives and obligations Sre fairly propos> 
of religion. ^ ^^ them, must of necessity (as has been fully proved 
in the foregoing heads) yield their assent to them aa 
certain and undeniable truths ; yet under the disad- 
vantages now mentioned, (as it is the case of most 
men to fall under some or other of them,) very few 
are of themselves able, in reality and effectj'tiiBCOver 
those truths clearly and plainly for themselves : But 
most men have great need of particular teaching and 
much instruction, not without some weight of au- 
thority, aa well as reason and persuasion ; 

1*/. To raise and stir up their attention,— to move 
them to shake offtheir habitual carelessness, stupidity, 
and inconsiderateness;— ^to persuade them to make 
use of their natural reason and understanding, and to 
apply their minds to apprehend and study me truth 
and certainty of these things : For, as men, notwithi- 
Btanding all the rational faculties they are by nature 
indued with, may yet, through mwe neglect and 
incogitancy, be grossly and totally ignorant of Uie 
plainest and most obvious mathematical trutba ; so 
men may also, for want of a)iisideration, be very ig^ 
HOTant of some of the plainest moral obligations, 
which, as soon as distinctly proposed to them, they 
cannot possibly avoid giving their assent unto. 

S. To give them a due sense, and right and just 
apprehensions concerning these things, — to conyince 
them of the great concern and vast importance of 
them,-^to correct the false notions, vain prejudioet, 
and foolish opinions, which deprave their judgment, 
— and to remove that levity and heedlessness of spirit 
which makes men frequently to be in their practice 
very little influenced by what in abstractopinion they 
may seem firmly to believe : For there are many men 
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■who wiU think thraa^lres highly iijjured if any one wwp._ 
should make any doubt of their believing the indis*^ 



pensable obligationi of morality, and the certainty of 
a future state of rewards and punishments, who yet 
in their lives and actions seem to have upon tlieir 
minds but a very small aensg of the weight and in- 
finite importance of these great truths. 

8. To inculcate these things irequently upon them, 
and press ^em effectually to the practice of the plain-- 
est and most necessary dutie$,'-<-to persuade them to . 
moderate those passions, — to subdue those lusts^-^to- 
conquer those appetites,-^to despise those pleasures 
of sense, — and (which is the greatest difficulty of all) 
to refcvm and correct those vicious customs and evil 
habits which tempt and hurry them too often inta 
the commission (nsuch things, as they are convinced 
at the same time, in the reason of their awn minds, 
ought not to be practised : For it is very possible men 
may both clearly understand their duty and also be 
fully convinced of the reasonableness of practising it, 
and yet at the same time find a law in their members iioro. *■!■ 
warring and prevailing against the law of their mind, ^" 
and bringing them into captivity to the law of sin and 
death. Men may be pleased with the beauty and 
•xoeUency of virtue,* and have some faint ineliniih 
tions and even resolutions to practise it, and yet, at 
the return of their temptations, constantly fall back 
. into their aosustomed vices, if the great motives of 
their duty be not very frequently and very strongly 
inculcated upon them, so as to make very deep and 
lasting impressions upon their minds, and they have 
not some greater and higher assistance afifoMed them ' 
than the bare conviction of their own speculative 
reason. 

* Quidam ad magniRces voces ezcitantur, ^t trasseunt m *t- 
iectuini dicentium, alacres viiitu et animo. Raptt illos iosti^atquc; 

rerum pulchritudo. Juvat protinus qu« audias, facere. Affi- 

duntnr illi, et sunt quales jubenlur, si ilia auimo forma permaneatj 
ri nOD impetum insigtiem protinas populus henesti dissuaaor exd* 
)wt. Piuci illun quam eonceiwuit EafiDtem, doiDuni perftrra Mf, 
tmruBt.— iS^iMC. Epiit. 109. (•■"^ 
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PEOP. For these rrasons (I Bay) it u very fit, that, not- 
^'' withstanding the natural demonstrableness both of 
the obligations and motives of morality, yet consider- 
ing the manifest corruptness of the present estate 
which human nature is in, the generality- of men 
should not by any means be left wholly to the work- 
ings of their own minds, to the use of their natural 
faculties, and to the bare convictions of their own 
reasDn.but should he particularly taught and instruct- 
ed in their duty, should have the motives of it fre- 
quently and strongly pressed and inculcated upon 
them with great weight and authority, and should 
have many extraordinary assistances afforded them. ' 
to keep them effectually in the practice of the great 
and plainest duties of religion. 
The great And hcncc we may, by the way, justly olwerve 
n"^*i ^^^ exceeding great use and necessity there is, of 
^'^D order establishing an order or succession of men, whose 
of pteub- peculiar office and continual employment it may be, 
*'*" to teach and instruct people in their duty, to press 

and exhort them perpetually to the practice of it, 
and to give them all possible assistances for that pur- 
pose. To which excellent institution, the right and 
worthy notion of God and his divine perfections, the 
just sense and understanding of the great duties of 
religion, and the universal belief and due appre- 
hension of a future state of rewards and punishments; 
with the generality even of the meaner and more 
ignorant sort of people among.us, are now possess- 
ed of ; is manifestly and undeniably almost wholly 
owing : As 1 shall have occasion hereafter more par- 
' ticularly to observe. 

VI. .Though in almost every age there have in- 
deed been in the heathen world some wise and brave 
and good men, who have made it their business to 
study and practise the duties of natural religion 
themselves, and to teach and exhort others to do the 
like, who seem therefore to have been raised up by 
Providence, as instruments to reprove in some, mea 
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sure, and put some kind of cfae<^ to the extreme su- frof. 
pm^tition a|id wickedness of thenationswberein they ^^- 
lire^d ; yet none of these have ever beert able to re- ' ' "^ 
form the world with any considerable great and uni- 
versal ancoess, because they have been but very few 
that have io earnest set themselves about this excel- 
lent work; and they that have indeed sincerely done 
it have themselves' been entirely ignorant of some 
doctrines, and very doubtful and uncertain of others, 
absolutely necessary for the bringing about that great 
end ; and those things which they have been certain 
of, and in good measure understood, they have not 
been able to prove and explain clearly enough ; and 
tiiose that they have been able bo^ to prove and 
explain by sufficiently clear reasoning, they have not 
yet had authority enough to enforce and inculcate 
upon men's minds with so strong an impression as 
to influence and govern the general practice of the 
world. 

1. There have, indeed, in almost every age been, in 
the heathen world, some wise, and brave, and good 
men, who have made it their business to study and 
practise the duties of natural religion themselves, 
and to teach and exhort others to do the like : An 
eminent instance whereof, in the east-em' nations, 
the Scripture itself affords us in the history of Job ; 
concerning whom it does not certainly appear that 
he knew any positive revealed institution of religion, 
or that, before his sufferings, any immediate reve- 
lation was made to him, as there was to Abraham and 
the rest of the patriarchs. Among the Greeks So- 
crates seems to be an extraordinary es^ample of this 
kind, concerning whom Plato tells us, in his apolo- 
gy,* that he did nothing else but go continually 
about, persuading both old and young, not to be so 

• 'OvSiy y&i SXM xjctmiy iyij ^lii^o/iM,!, 3 irtSSuy U(iu» xai fitarint 
Hal v^taturiiut, firm aufiaTm in/i.O^Tii'iaj, fiTiTs yj/r^uixiiit T^fn^t, |iu)n 
a^^ Tnii.itti ff^ra, iii rq^ ^ti^qCi ^ui wf i^iiMi lA'ou' iHyui, hi in 
•" XSV^^"^ ')-i^"i yimrai, aiX i| dfiJiis )(^[iaTa. xaJ mXXai roiyo^ 
re% ia&fiujttit Mra»nx, xai iiiif uol in/Mt'Hf.^Plalo i'm ApoL Socral. 
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PROP, much solidtous to gratify the appetites of the body, 
V^- or to heap up wealth, or to raise themselves to hon- 
'^~^~* our, or gain any outward advantage whatsoever ; aa 
to improve the mind, by the continual exercise of all 
virtue and goodness : Teaching them, that a man's 
true value did not arise from his riches, or from any 
dutward circumstances of life ; but that true riches, 
and every real good, whether public or private, pro- 
ceeded wholly from virtue. After him, Plato and 
Aristotle and others followed his example, in teach- 
ing morality. And among the Romans, Cicero, 
and in later times, Epictetus and Antoninus, and 
several others, gave the world admirable systems of 
ethics, and noble moral instructions and exhorta- 
tions, of excellent use and benefit to the geHerationa 
wherein they live, and deservedly of great value and 
esteem evetx unto this day. 
wiioHcm 2. So that I think, it may very justly be supposed, 
tu have ti^at these men were raised up and designed by Pro- 
lignedtj vidence, (the abundant goodness of God having 
Prort- never left itself wholly without witness, notwith- 
b>Br wiu standing the greatest corruptions and provocations 
n«N of mantind,) as instruments to reprove in some 
tl^kwiMM measure, and put some kind of check to the extreme 
of the nt< superstition and wickedness of the nations wherein 
wherein ^^^y ^'^^ '* °'^ *** ^^^^ *° ^^^ witncss against, and 
iheyiwed. condemn it. Concerning Job, the case is evident and 
confessed. And for the same reason, some of the 
ancientest writers of the church have not scrupled 
to call even Socrates also,* and some others of the 
best of the heathen moralists, by the name of Christ- 
ians ; and to afBrm, that,f as the law was as it were 

t Kal ii litri U/ni ^iiititflti, Xporieaii iiOi, xan o^h i>ia(iJ«^iittur thr 
iy*£XXi]di fiisy S6iit^6nK xaJ 'H^Xuroc, xoJ oi Sfioioi awroTf it ^ajidfUi 
$ 'AZgaA/i, SiC. — JaMin, Apolt^. 2. 

+ Ti%a Si ital ^r^vyev/iimi roij *EX>.»|iW iW5)j jj ^TMlefla rin, w^r 
ti rh¥ kI^m xaKieaj nai riif 'EXXigrar i*aiia/y^u y&g xal aur^ ri 'EX- 

mffft, Tfovisinimjcw riv iwi XpsroS nKtiiiwgn.—CUtti, jtiexand. Slrom. 
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& schoolmaster to bring the Jews unto Christ, so true prop. 
moral philosophy was to the gentiles a preparative ^^' 
to receive the gospel. This perhaps was carrying 
the matter somewhat to far : But, to be sure, thus 
much we may safely assert, that* whatever any of 
these men were at any time enabled to deliver wisely 
and profitably, and agreeably to divine truth, was as 
a lignt shining in a dark place, derived to them by ' 
a ray of that infinite overflowing goodness, which 
does good to all even both just and unjust ; from 
God the sole fountain of all truth and wisdom : And 
this, for some advantage and benefit to the rest of 
the world, even in its blindest and most corrupt 
^tate. 

3. But then, notwithstanding the most that can But jn 
be made of this supposition, it is certain the effect "/"" "' 
of all the teaching and instruction even of the best „*" w" 
of the philosophers in the heathen world, was in com- ■'■'e to «- 
parison very small and inconsiderable. They never wo^d' ^ 
were able to reform the world with any great and ""h any 
universal success, nor to keep together any consider- abi"»ucl 
able number of men in the knowledge and practice cew. 
of true virtue. With respect to the worship of God, 
idolatry prevailed universally in all nations ; and, 
notwithstanding men did indeed know God, so as to 
be without excuse, yet " they did not like to retain 
him in their knowledge, but became vain in their Rom. 1,21 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened, —^^ 
and they Changed the glory of the uncorruptible God 
into images" of the vilest creatures ; and no philoso- 
phers ever turned atiy great number of men from 
this absurd idolatry, to the acknowledgment and 
worship of the only true God. In respect of men's 
dealings one with another, honour and interest, and 
friendship, and laws, and the necessity of society, , 
did indeed cause justice to be practised in many hea- 
then nations to a great degree ; but very few men 

* 'O 3iif yttf (tinii reaint, rjti Sett meXo; XiXiin-efi, {^tigun.— Or^> 
Mdvert. Celt. ti6> 6. , GtHlQlc 
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nor. ttjnoog them were just and equitable upon right and 
^'' true principles, a due 8«ise of virtue, and a constant 
^^^^^fear and love of God. With respect to themselves, 
intemperance and luxury, and unnatural unclean- 
ness, was commonly practised, even in the most ci- 
vilized countries; and this not so much in opposition 
to the doctrine of the philosophers, as by the consent 
indeed and encouragement of too great a part of 
them. I shall not enlarge upon this ungrateful and 
melancholy subject : There are accounts enough ex- 
tant of the universal corruption and debauchery of 
the heathen world. St Paul's description of it, in 
the whole first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, 
is alone sufficient ; and the complaints of their own 
writers abundantly confirm it.* The disciples of the 
best moralists, at least the practisers of their doctrine 
were, in their own lifetime,f very few, as too pl^n- 
ly appears from the evil treatment which that great 
man Socrates met withal at Athens : And at their 
deaths their doctrine in great measure died with 
them, not having any sufficient evidence or authori- 
ty to support it ; and their followers quickly fell 
hack, into the common idolatry, superstition, unclean- 
ness, and debauchery, of which the character the 
Roman writers ^ve of those that called themselves 
the disciples of Socrates is a particular and remark- 
able instance. These considerations (so very early 

* Kgregium sanctumque virum si cemo, btmembii 
Hoc monstrnm puero, vel miranti sub aratro 
Piscibus invcntis, at fccue comparo mulK. 

Jitvemd, SaU IX 
See abo tbe places cited a little beloir. 
-h Sint licet perbonesti ; — sed audire deposciaHis quot sint aut 

berint nutnero. Unus, duo, tres. At genus bumanum 

Bon ex bonis pauculis, sed ex ceteris oDaoibus ssliniari conveait.'^ 
Arrtob, advert. Gtnla, hb, S. 

Da mibi Tinim qui sit iracundus, maledicus, efficinatus, paud»- 
simis Dei verbis tam placidum, gfiam ovem, reddam. Da libidi- 
Bosum, &c-~~— Numquts hffic pbilosophomm aut unquam piKstitit^ 
aut prasUre, si velit, potest ? — Lactanl. lib. 8. 

Ibi£& iui» TttH 'EXXiirn fii ~ ' ' ■ - - ■ 

Origea advert. CeliJib^ i. 
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did tbey appear to be true,) affected in such a man- feot. 
ner that great admirer of Socrates, Plato, that he ^^ 
Spmetirues Seems to give over all hopes of working' ^ 

any ref<»rmation in men by philosophy ; and says 
that a good man,* when he considers these things, 
woi^ld even choose to sit quiet, and shifl for himself, 
like a man that in a violent hurricane creeps under 
a wall for bis defence; and seeing the whole world 
round about him filled with all manner of wicked* 
ness, he content if, preserving his single self from 
iniquity- and efvery evil work. Tie can pass away the 
present life in peace, and at last die with tranquillity 
and good hope. And, indeed, for many reasons, it 
was altogether impossible that the teaching of tlie' 
philosophers should ever be able to reform mankind, 
and recover them out of their very degenerate and 
corrupt estate, with any considerably great and uni- 
Tersal success. 

1. .In the first place, because the number of those Bkium 
who have in earnest set themselves about this excel- J^^^" 
lent work have been exceeding few : Philosophers, very few 
indeed, that called themselves so, there were enough 1^"^^"" 
in every place, and in every age: But those who wt them- 
truly made it their business to improve their reason ^'j",hM 
-to the height, to free themselves from tbe super- axceiient 
stition. which overwhelmed the whole world, to """^k- 
search out the obligations of morality, and the will 
of God their creator, to obey it sincerely them- 
selves, as fitr as they could discover it by the light of 
nature, and to ^courage and exhort others to do 
the like ; were but a very few names. The doctrine 
of far the greatest part of the philosophers consisted 
plainly in nothing but words, and subtilty, and strife, 
and empty contention ; as did not at all amend even 

fivu KowojrS xal J^JXrjt M insliiant fii^o/jimi, iirh ni^im hnxtrdit tj5r 
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PROP, their own manners, mucli less was fitted to reform 
^'- the world. Their scholars,* as Aristotle excellently 
describes them, thought themselves greatly improved 
in philosophy, and that they were becomegallant men 
if they did but hear and understand and learn to dis- 
pute about morality, though it had no eflect at all 
nor influence upon their manners ; just as if a sick 
man should expect to be healed by hearing a physi- 
cian discourse, though he never followed any of his 
directions. Undoubtedly, saith he, the mind of the 
one was exactly as much improved by such philo- 
sophy, as the he^th of the other's body by such 
physic : And no wonder the generality of the com- 
mon hearers judged of their own improvement in 
philosophy by such false measures, when the enor- 
mous viciousness of the lives of the philosophers 
t^iemselvesf made it plainly appear that their art 
was not so much intended and fitted for the reforma- 
tion of men's manners, as to bean exercise of wit and 
subtilty, and an instrument of vainglory : Except- 
ing, perhaps, Socrates and Plato, and some others of 
that rank, this account is too plainly true of the great- 
est part of the philosophers. The argument is too un- 
pleasant to instance in particulars. Whoever pleases, 
may, in Diogenes Laertius, and other writers, find ac- 
counts enough of the lewdness and unnatural vices 
of most of the philosophers. It is a shame for us, so 
much as tospeak of those things, which were done of 
them, not only in secret, but even in the most public 
manner. I shall here only add the judgment of 
Cicero, a man as able to pass a right judgment in this 



• 'AXX' w «1)?AoJ Taura fut i agairliiiiv kri 3i rl» M/e> imntptv/wne 
tSotTOj AOMO^iii, ual itruc isii^ai finiuia&i- i/uum n mwvrtf roTf xo/imu- 

• X^i, KTm fi}j>iapaumf.— driilat. Eihic. lib. 2. cap. 3. 

+ Inclusoa [|philoBpphQs|] in angulis, fadenda prscipere, qum ne 
ipsi quidem faciunt qui loqiitatur, linguaa et quoniam se a veria acti- 
buB removerunt, appatel eos CKercendfe cbubs, vel advocandi gra- 
tia, artem ipaam philosophife repeiisse. — Lactant. lib. 3. 
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matter as ever lived. Do you think,* says he, that PRop. 
these things (meaning the precepts of morality,) had '^''' " 1 
any influence upon those men, (excepting only a very 
few of them,) ivho taught, and wrote, and disputed 
about them ? No ; who is there of all the philosophers, 
whose mind, and life, and manners were conformable 
to right reason ? Whoever made his philosophy to be 
the Jaw and rule of his life, and not a mere boast and 
show of his wit and parts ? who observed his own in- 
structions, and lived in obedience to his own pre- 
cepts ? On the contrary ; many of them were slaves 
to filthy lusts, many to pride, many to covetousness, 

&CC. 

2, Those few extraordinary men of the philoso- And tboM 
phers, who did indeed in good measure sincerely pl'iui^',''* 
obey the laws a€ natural religion themselves, and piien, >ho 
make it their chief business to instruct and exhort ^1^^°^^^ 
others to do the same, were yet themselves entirely endeiTour 
ignorant of some doctrines absolutely necessary to the " "1°'^ 
bringing about this great end, of the reformation »ere 'jei 
and recovery of mankind. ihemKivei 

- In general : Having no knowledge of the whole f^urtnt 
scheme, order, and state of thbigs, the method ofof»^nie 
God's governing the world, his design in creating ab^Jiii"y 
mankind, the original dignity of human nature, the nece»««rj 
ground and circumstances of men's present corrupt b'rilg'ioB 
condition, the manner of the divine interposition ne- "tout thu 
cessary to their recovery, and tlie glorious end to ^'"^ '°''- 
which God intended Anally to conduct them : Hav- 
ing no knowledge (1 say) of all tliis, their whole at- 
tempt to discover the truth of things, and to instruct 
others therein, was like wandering in the wide sea,f 

* Sed hnc eadem num censes apud eos ipios valere, nisi ailmo- 
dum paucos, a qulbiis inventa, dispuiata, conKripta sunt? Quotus 
enim quisque philogopborum iiivcnitur, qui sit iia rnoratUB, ita animo 
ac vita constitutus, ut ratio poitulat ; qui disciplinam Euam non oa- 
Mntationem scientic, sed legem vite putet, qui obtemperet ipse sibi, 
etdecretis suis pareat? \idere licet multos, libidinum servos, &c— 
Cie. Titieulan. Qaatl. lih. S. 

t Errant ergo velul in mart magoo, nee quo ferantur intelligunt ; 
quia nee viam cernunt nee ducem seqnuntur.— X^icfatif. lijf^ 6. 
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nor. without knowing whither they irere to go, or whtdi 
^" way they were to take, or having any guide to om- 
duct them : And accordingly the wisest of them were 
never backward to confess their own ignorance and 
great blindness ;* that truth was hid from themf as it 
. were in an unfathomable depth; that they weremiic^ 
in the dark4 and very dull and stupid, not only as 
to the profounder things of ivisdom, but as to such 
tlui^s also which seemed very capable of being in 
great part disoovered : Nay^ that even those things 
which in themselves were of all others the mostma- 
nifest,^ (that is, which, whenever made known, would 
appear most obvious and evident,) their natural un- 
derstanding was of itself as unqualified to 6nd out 
and ^prehend as the eyes of bats to behold the light 
of the sun ; that the very first and most necessary 
thing of allijl the nature and attributes of God him- 
self, were, notwithstanding alt the general helps of 
reason, very difficult to them to find out in particu- 
lar, and still more difficult to explain ; it being much 
iiiore easy to say what Gkyd was not than what he 
was :** And finally, that the method of instructing 
men effectually, and making them truly wise ana 
good, was a thing very obscure and dark, and difil- 

* Ex ceteris philatophU, nonne optimns et gravismnus quisqne 
confitetur, multa se igaorare; et mulla sibi etiam atque etiam esse 
discenda? — Cic- Tusc. Quett, 5. ■ 

+ 'En ^i3y £>J^iia. 

X Tui ergo te, Cicero, Itbri argutiiit, quam nihil a philosophia disct 
possit ad vitam. Hteo tua verba sunt, mihi autem non taodo ad sa- 
pientiam ccci videmur, scd ad ea ipsa, quee aliqua ex pttrte cemi 
Tideantur, bebetes et ohtusi.—Laclanl. Ub. S. 

§ 'ilvng ^df luti rd ran wxnpittir ipifuxm tr^i ro prjyoe i^ ri /u^' 
illUffM, friki xai rnt il;um^; '4't^C * vmC vfi; ri, rf pieti ^nftvncra 
trcbi-M', — Ariglot. Melaphi/t. lib. 2. c. 1. 

II Tk fii> it ^ronini* xai wariga rSti rS rearht iSjtA rt i^w, "^ ■"- 
ftura, Xf/fn $lt rAtrat iiiimnt. — Plato in Timteo. 

Profecto eos ipsos, qui se aliquid certi habere arbitrantur, adda> 
bitare coget doctiBsimarum hominum da maidtna re tanta dissenaith 
-~Cic. de Naiura Dear. lib. ] . 

** Uianam um fadid vera inVenire possem, quwn fUsk convinoere. 
—M.ibii. ■ ,- , 
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cnlt to be found out :* In a wc/id, Socrates hinisdf ntop. 
always openly pressed, thai he' pretwided to ^^^^Lg- 
wiser than oth^ men only in this one thing, that he 
waa duly sensible of his own ignorance, and believed 
that it was merely for that very reason that the or- 
acle pronounced him the Widest of men.f 

More particillarly ; the manna" in which God Parti«N 
might be acceptably worshipped these men were en- Ij^*^^ 
tirelyand unavoidably ignorant of. That God ought ignorant io 
to be worshipped is, in the general, as evident and "g/o^" 
plain from the light of nature as any thing dan be ; might bs 
but in what particular manoCT, and with what kind^J^^^^'^ 
of service he will be worshipped, cannot be certainly ^ 
discovered by bare reason. Obediraice to the oWigft- 
tions of nature, and imitation of the moral attributes 
of God, the wisest philosophers easily knew was tm- 
doubtedly the most acceptable service to God : But 
some esternal adoration seemed also to be necessary, 
and how this was.to be performed they could not with 
any certainty discover. Accordingly even thevery best 
of them cMnplied therefcne generally with the oil^ 
ward religion of their country, and advised others to 
do the same; and so, notwithstanding all their wise 
discourses, they fell lamentably into the practice of the 
most foolish idolatry. Plato,f after having delivered 
very noble, and almost divine truths .concerning the 
nature and attributes of the Supreme God, weakly 

nal triMof itrn h exenitis xai iu^ittiininf. — Plalo de BepubL lilt. 4. 

t See Plato in Apologia Sogrktis. 

i Lactantius observes tJlaC Socrates himKlf, 9t the conclusion 
of ona of thebraTest discourses that ever wastnadeby any philoso- 
pher, superstitiously ordered a sacrifice to be ofTered for him to - 
,£>culapius. But herein Lactantius was ceRainly mistaken ; for 
Socrates undoubtedly spake ibis in mockery of ^SaculapiuB, hiokihg 
upon death as bis truest deliveranre. j 

i>jxrpj6iaf «i>A(i aie&ort, %ai fifi ^T^Ajn — Plata « Phadtme. ■ 

illud vero nOnue summfe vanitatis, quod ante mortera broiUarea 
Biios rogavit, ut ^sculspio gaDuin, quern voventt, pro n Mcnrent f 
'—LaUma. IU>. S. . . 
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PROP, advises men to worship likewise inferior gods,* de- 
^^' mons. and spirits, and dared not to condemn the 
worshipping even of statues also and images, dedi-' 
cated according to the laws of their country ; as if 
the honour they paid to lifeless idols could procure 
the favour and good- will of superior ftitelligences ;-|- 
And so he corrupted and spoileid the best philosophy 
in the world by adding idolatry to that worship which 
he had wisely and bravely before proved to be due 
to the creator of all things4 After him, Cicero, the 
greatest and best philosopher that Bome ch* perliaps 
any other nation ever produced, allowed men to con- 
tinue the idolatry of iheir ancestors ;lt advised them 
to conform themselves to the superstitious religion 
of their country,^ in ofiering such sacrifices to dif- 
ferent gods as were bylaw established; and disap- 
proves and finds fault with the Persian Magi,** for 
t>uming the temples of the Grecian gods, and assert- 
ing that the whole universe was God's temple : Inf f 

" n^uTov (ui, f>a/ii>, rifUii rd; /iir iXu/M^ne r* ml ris rvn vi^iy^ai- 

i^&TcCa TiAi r^( iuaiCtiai ifwmu rvy^dvoi. Miri Ssb 3s TiitfSs, xctl 

Jdia orarpuaw 'Atm cord i6iM> Jpyra^i^fn. — Plato de Legib. lib. i. 

+ Tit fti' 7^ raw ^iSa i^/trtf ewpus, ripMiMr n/i 3i tixitoi ay&^ita- 
to, lipisdiiim, B( iifiOi Ay^jtrn, xaixi^ d^^i^'*' o'*'»(i «<"»« iyiit&tt, 
rig ifi.-^lixpvt 3ioiJe -rMJiy ii6i tcoit tuiaiat !m! X^i" 'Xf'' — ■f*'^" *'■ 
Legib. lib. 1 1. 

ptti d^Siit xai (iurfS iwMfrftepiJKoo it r^ «|4( rin mu^rtit rSn SkM iueiHia, 
i' rx^* fi Kiie{>iiv, fiitiVt ludinit rq iiS<iiX«?«r^lai. — Orig. adotrt, Cth, 
' lib. 6. 

II A patnbus acceptos Deos placet coli. — Ck. de Legib. lib. S. 
■ § Item illud ex institutis pontificum et uruspicum noii inuttn- 
duni est, quibiis hostiis immolanHum ciiiqtte Deo — Id. ibid. 

" fjec sequor Magos PerSF.nim, quibus aiictoribiis Xerxes inflam- 
inasae templa Gneciie dicitnr, quod parieiibui includerent Deos, quo- 
rum liic munduB omnis templum esset et domus, Melias Grseci Bt- 
que nostri, qui, ut augerent pietatem in Deos, ettsdem illos, quas 
DOS urfaes iiicolere voluerunt, — Id ibid- 

t+ Viieo te, Cicero, terrena et manufacta venerari. Vans esse in- 
telligis, et lainen eadem facis qute faciuiit ipsi quoi ipse stuttisBsimos 

confitcris. Si libenter errant etiara it, qui errare se sentiunt 

qiianto magls vulgua indoctum f-^Laclant. Ub. 8^ C.(H)qIc 
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all which he fondly contradicts himself, by inexcu- ntop.. 
sably complying with the practices of those men, ____^ ' 
'whom in many of his writings he largely and excel- 
lently proves to be extremely foolish upon account 
of those very practices : And to mention no more, 
<for indeed those of a lower rank, the minuter philo- 
sophers, as TuHy calls them, are notworth mention- 
ing,) that admirable moralist Epictetus, who, for a 
true sense of virtue, seems to have had no superior 
in the heathen world ; even he also advises men to 
offer libations and sacrifices to the gods,* every one 
according to the religion and custom of his country: 

But stilt more particularly : That which of all other And in 
things, these best and wisest of the philosophers were t^^^^J^ 
most absolutely and unavoidably ignorantof, and yet would be 
which, of all other things, was of the greatest import- [o'^^uro- 
ance for sinful men to know, was the method by ing am. ' 
which such as have erred from the right way, and"^^ 
have offended God, may yet again restore themselves 
to the favoui* of God, and to the hopes of happiness. 
From the consideration of the goodness and mercifiil- 
ness of God, the jihilosophers did indeed very rea- 
sonably hope, that God would show himself placable 
to sinners, and might be some way reconciled ; but 
when we come to inquire more particularly what 
propitiation he will accept, and in what manner this 
reconciliation must be made, here nature stops, and 
expects with impatience the aid of some particular 
revelation. That God will receive returning sinners, 
and-aecept of repentance instead of perfect obedience, 
they cannot certainly know to whom he has not de* 
clared that he will do so ; for though this be the most 
probable and only means of reconciliation that nature 
suggests, yet whether this will be alone sufficient, 
or whether God will not require something further 
for the vindication of his justice, and of the honour 
and dignity of his laws and government, and for the 

—Epicl- tap. 38. ■ ;lc • 
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FioF. expressing more effectuaHy his iD^B|^«ti0n ii^uiMt 
,, ^' sin, before he will restore men to the privilejgie^ 
they have forfeited, they cannot be satisfactorily as- 
sured ; for it cannot positively be proved, from any 
of God's attributes, that he is absolutely obliged to 
pardon all creatures all their sins, at all times, oarely 
and immediately upon their repenting. There arises^ 
tlierefcffe, from nature, no sufficient comfort to sin- 
ners, but anxious and endless solidtude about the 
means of appeasing the D«ty. Hence those div^s 
ways of sacrificing, and numberless superstitions* 
which overspread the face of the heathen world, but 
were so little satisfactory to the wiser part of man- 
Und, even in those times of darkness, that the more 
considering philosophers could not forbear frequent- 
ly declaring that* they thought those ritescOuld avail 
little or nothing towards appeasing the wrath of a 
provoked God, or making th«r prayers acceptable 
in his sight ; hut that something still seenied to 
them to l^ wanting, though they knew not what. 
And other 3. Some other doctrines absolutely necessary, like- 
■bJ'iuWr '"^^' *" ^^^ bringing about this great end of the re- 
oeasatrj formation of mankind, though there was indeed so 
in order to much proof and evidence of the truth of them to he 
Dunkind, drawn from reason, as that the best philosophers 
'mi^' could not by any m«ms be entirely ignorant of 
phen were them ; yet so much doubtfulness, uncertainty, and 
"""T unsteadiness, was there in the thoughtSand assertions 
and uD- of thesc philo8oph«s concerning them, as could not 
ceiuin butf very much diminish their proper effect and in- 
**"'"'■ fluence upon the hearts wid lives of men. 1 instancy 
in the immortaUty of the soul, the c»tainty of a 
future state, and the rewards and punishments to be 
distributed in a life to come. The arguments, which 
.may be drawn from i*eason and from the nature of 
things, for 'the proof of these great truths, seem 

* See PUto's Aldbiades 2. througliout, 

t Pretetea nihil apud eos cert! est, nihil quod a scienlia ventK; 

et nemo paret, quia nemo volt Bd idGertum laborare.--ZMfiuri. 

W.S. Cooolc 
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really (as I have before sliown) to come very little peop. 
short of strict demonstration : And accordingly the^Zl^_ 
wisest philosophers (as has likewise been shown be- 
fore) did indeed sometimes seem to have reasoned 
themselves into a firm belief of them, and to have 
been fully convinced of their certainty and reality ; 
even' so f» as to apply them to excellent purposes 
and uses of life. But then, on the other hand, a man 
cannot without some pity and concern of mind 
observe, how strangely, at other times, the weight d 
the same arguments seems to have slipped (as it were) 
out of their minds ; and with what wonderful diffi- 
dence, wavering, and unsteadiness, they discourse 
about the same things. I do not here think it of 
any very great moment, that there were indeed some 
whole sects of philosophers, who absolutely denied 
the immortality of the soul, and peremptorily reject- 
ed all kind of expectation o( a lite to come; (though, 
to be sure, this could not bat in some measure shock 
the common people, and m^e them entertain some 
suspicion about the strength of the arguments used on 
the other side of the questicKi l^ wiser men :) Yet, I 
say,) it cannot be thought of any very great moment, - 
that 9ome whole sects of philosophers did indeed 
absolutely deny the immortatity of tlie soul ; because 
these men were weak reasonH-s in other matters al- 
so, and plainly low and contemptible philosophers, 
in comparison of those greater geniuses we are nowr 
Speaking of But that which I now observe, and 
which I^ say cannot be observed without some pity 
«id concern of mind, is this ; that gvch those great 
philosophers themselves, the very best and wisest 
and most considerate of them that ever lived, not- 
withstanding the undeniable strength of -the argu- 
ments which sometimes convinced them of the cer- 
tainty of a future state, did yet at other times ex- 
press themselves with so much hesitancy and un- 
steadiness concerning it, as, without doubt, could 
not but extremely hinder the proper effect and in- 
fiuence which that most important ciMuideratifm 
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PBOV. ought to have upon the hearts' and lives of men. I 
^^- am now, said Socrates* a little before his death, about 
to leave this world ; and ye are still to continue in 
it : Which of us have the better part allotted to us, 
God only knows :f Seeming to express some doubt- 
fulness, whether he should have any existence after 
death, or not. And again, at the end of his most 
admirable discourse concerning the immortality of 
the soul ; I would have you to know4 said he to 
his friends who came to pay him their last visit, that 
I have great hopes I am now going into the com- 
pany of good men : Yet I would not be too peremp- 
tory and confident concerning it. But|| if death be 
only as it were a transmigration from hence unto 
another place ; and those things, which are told us, 
be indeed true ; that those who are dead to us, do all 
live there : Then, &c. So likewise Cicero, speaking 
of the same subject : I will endeavour, saith he,§ to 
explain what you desire ; yet I would not have you 
depend upon what I shall say, as certain and infal- 
lible; but I may guess, as other men do, at what 
shall seem most probable : And further than this, I 
cannot pretend to go. Again : Which of those two 
opinions,** saith he, [that the soul is mortal, or that 
it is immortal,] be true, God only knows ; which 

* 'Efuii flit a/nyavii/uyp, {i/ur ^lUffii/isyeic bvin^oi 2i i^juSt tg^areu hrl 
Sfiiimv TjSyiwt, cchiXop mtir/ (rXj;» ^ Tfi &£. — Plaio in Apolog, Soar. 

f Quod prEeter Deos negat scire qiienqiiam, scit ipse, utrum me- 
lius sit, nam dixit antS. Sed suiim illud, nihil ut affirmet, tenet ad 
entremum, — Cic. Tate. Qu. lib. 1, ' , 

t Nii it ia lot* Sri <raj' &iifa( rt i'NXiZ^ af'i^tif^i ayAut, »a' rat-- 
TO evm fiiv Si irdmj ii7aj(ugiaoJ/ttiv, — Plalo in Plued. 

jl 'E/ &u a! liSitt dv^TKi^txj itrit o Samro; ctSitSi t?t a>0\iiv rtow, xai 
aX>^5 ieri T& Xjycjfiira, wc ago Uutlei •jratrii m r^vtmrtg, &c. — Plaio 
in Apdog. Socral. 

§ En, qiite vis, Dt potero, explicabo; nee tamen quasi Pythitis 
Apollo, ceria ut sint et fixa qiite dixero, sed ut horaunculus imiis d 
miiltis, jirobabilia conjecLura sequeiis. Ultra enim qufi progrediar, 
quani ut verisimilia videam, non habeo. — Cic. Titsc. Qucesl. lib. 1. 

•• Harum senientiarum qui vera sit, Deus aliqais Viderit ; qu* 
verisimillima, magna quiestio est. — Id. ibid. 

'ih,G'oot^le 
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of them is most probable, is a very great question, i"^^- 
And again in the same discourse, having brought all ' _ 
those excellent arguments before-mentioned in proof 
of the immortality of the soul; yet we ought not, saith 
he,* to be overconfident of it ; For it often happens 
that we are strongly affected at first with an acute 
argument; and yet, a little while after, stagger in our 
judgment, and alter our opinion, even in clearer mat- 
ters than these : For these things must be confessed 
to have some obscurity in them. And again : I 
know not how, saith he,f when I read the arguments 
in proof of the soul's immortality, methinks I am 
fully convinced ; and yet after I have laid aside the 
book, and come to think and consider of the matter 
alone by myself, presei^tty I find myself slipt again 
insensibly into my old doubts. From all which it 
appears, that notwithstanding all the bright argu- 
mens and acute conclusions, and brave sayings of 
the best philosophers, yet life and immortality were 
not fully and satisfactorily brought to light by bare 
natural reason ;l but-men still plainly stood in need 
of some farther and more complete discovery. 

4p. Those things which the philosophers were indeed Anii tbtae 
the most fully certalnof, and did in good measure J,''hj].^',h„ 
understand ; such as the obligations of virtue, and were in- 
the will of God in matters of morality ; yet they were i.^'nVf^'^rt 
never able to prove and explain clearly and distinctly they were 
enough, to persons of capacities, in order to their "°„Ve''Ma* 
complete conviction and reformation. First, because eipUin 

* £)^i nihil nrmis oportet confldere. Movemurenim sxpe aliquo enougb. 
acut8 coQcUiso, labamus mutamusque Gententiam cUibribus etiam 
in rebus ; in his est eiiini aliqua obscuritas. — Id ibid, 

f Nescio quomodo, dum lego, asseiilior, cum posui libriim, et 
mecuni ipse de immortalitate animorum cspi cogitare, assensio om- 
nis ilia elabitur. — Id ibid. 

' X Credebam facilg opinionibus mignonim virorum, tam gratissU 
mam [|anim« inimortalitatem^ promittentium magis quam proban- 
tium. — Senec. Epitl. \Q2- 

Adeo omnis ilia lunc sapientia Socratis, de industria venerat con- 
sitlue Rquanimi talis, non de'fidiicia competta reri talis .— 2>rJti/- 
liifn de Atuma. ,,,|,. 
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FKOF. most of their discourses upon tbese sabjeets have 

, y* been rather speculative and learned, nice and subtile 
disputes, than practical and universally useful instruc- 
tions. They proved, by strict and nice argnmenta- 
tion, that the practice of virtue is wise and reasonable, 
and fit to be chosen, rather than that it is of plain, 
necessary, and indispensable obligation ; and were 
able to deduce the will of Gk>d only by such abstract 
and subtile reasonings as the generality of men had 
by no means either abilities or opportunities to under- 
stand or to be duly affected by. Their very profession 
and manner of life led them to make their philoso- 
phy rather an entertainment 6f leisure time,* a trialctf 
wit and parts, an exercise of eloquence, and of theart 
and skill of good speaking, Ulan an endeavour to re- 
form the manners of men, oy showing them their 
plain and necessary duty : And accordingly the study 
of it, was, as Cicerof himself observes, unavoidably 
confined to a few, and by no meuis fitted for the bulk 
and common sort of mankind, who, as they cannot 
judge of the true strength of nice and abstract argu- 
ments, so they will always he suspicious of some fal- 
lacy in them. None but men of parts and learning, 
of study and liberal educatipnt have been able to pro- 
fit by the sublime doctrine of Plato, or by the subtile 
disputations of other philosopher ; whereas the doc- 
trine of morality, which is the rule of life and man- 
ners, ought to be plain, easy, and famihar, and suited 
fully to the capadties of all men.j: Secondly, another 

* Profecto omnis istoram diipuUtio, quanquam uberrimos Tontea 
virtutis et icienti« contineat, tamen collata cum horum [[qui rempub- 
]tCBm gubernant^ actit perfectisque rebus^, vereor ne non (antum 
Tideatur attulisss negotiis hominum utilitatis, quantum oblectation- 
em quandam otii. — Cic. de Repuh, Fragm. 

t Est, iuquh Cicero, philosophia paucis contenta judicibus, multi- 
tudinem consulto ipsa, fugien^.—— Maximum itaque argumentum 
est, philoiopbiam quod neqiie ad sapientiam tendere, neque ipsam ease 
sapientiam, quod mysterium ejus, barba tantum cel^atur et pal- 
lio. — Laelant. lib. S. 
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reason why the philosophers were never able to prove peop. 
and explain clearly and distinctly enough, even those ^'" 
things of which they were the most certain, to per- 
sons of all capacities, in order to their complete con- 
viction and reformation, was because they never 
were able to frame to themselves any complete, re- 
gular, and consistent system or scheme of things ; but 
the truths which they taught* were single and scat- 
tered, accidental as it were, and hit upon by chance, 
rather than by any knowledge of the whole true state 
of things ; and consequently less universally convic- 
tive. Nothing could be more certain, (as they all well 
knew,)than that virtue was unquestionably to be cho- 
sen, and the practice of it to be recommended neces- 
sarily above all things; and yet they oould never clear- 
ly and satisfactorily make out upon what principles 
originally, and for what end ultimately, this choice 
was to be made ; and upon what grounds it was uni- 
versally to be supported. Hence they perpetually 
dis^reed,f opposed, and contradicted one another 
in ml their disputations, to such a degree that St 
Austin, somewhere out of Varro, reckons up no less 
than 280 opinions concerning that one question, 
What was the chief good or final happiness of man? 
The effect of all which difierences could not, with- 
out doubt, but be a mighty hindrance to that con- 
viction and general influence which that great truth, 
in the certainty whereof tliey all clearly agreed, 

roXXw* SiSa^avTui xttl 7'pc4<cuTWi' itri yHv i&en, riy pM UKanua a ^ijM 
rikt itxitrtn ilmi ^'>J>>2ym phai. — Orig. Adverx. Celt. lib. 6. 

ifL&rm, ^JupiTjtnffv xixfngxt ria >iffa xttl TO^ifnidiv xrat emoit, ^ u; >i> 
rp Kg^TMi nXorajy, S /atS aniea liianu Vitturiu, oMa pAyit nl riiy- 
xuxXiu tr^ Ttit Sf/t-^t 'BX>4>'tin ^likiMfiiai ^ui^io^xjnc. — Id. lib. 7- 

• 'Oiit iri ATJJit^ ISi r& nXomiw; iida/yf^^Bt rS Xj«Wmi bXX' Jti h. 

MTf murq i/uiia, wmtt^ i& rA rut SX>jik. iiuumt y&g rli, &*o /tiffie 

toE ertffiOrixS 5«m Xaj-* ri tfiy/ysiie ejiiv, MiXZf fpSiy^aro, Oi 3i rauiw- 
ria aunJi iv nujiiwifoyf et^nirsf, i% pcWni^B niii SxtnOw xai ymtu rio 
dnXtJrov ^aitairai E^^ximxi. — Juttiti. Aptdog, 1 . 

t Nee quid defeiKiere debeant, scientes; nee quid lefutare. ' In- 
eursBntquG passim sine dcleclu omnia que asserunt, qukuni^ue <lis- 
~Laclatti. lib. 7. • ; ..^ ... ., 
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niop. (namely, that the practice of virtue was necessary and 
indispensable.) otifrht to havehad upon the minds and 
lives of men. This whole matter is excellently set 
forth by Lactantins : The philosophers, saith he,* take 
them altogether, did indeed discover all the particu- 
lar doctrines of true religion ; but because each one 
endeavoured to confute what the others asserted, 
and no one's single scheme was in all its parts con- 
sistent, and agreeable to reason and truth, and none 
of them were able to collect into one whole and en- 
tire scheme the several truths dispersed among them 
all, therefore they were not able to maintain and de- 
fend what they had discovered. And again, haying 
set down a brief summary of the whole doctrine and 
design of true religion, from the original to the con- 
summation of all things ; this entire scheme, says he,-|- 
beeause the philosophers were ignorant of, therefore 
they were not able to comprehend the truth, notwith- 
standing that they saw and discovered singly almost 
all the particulars of which the whole scheme con- 
sists: But this was done by different men, and at 
different times, and in different manners, (with va- 
rious mixtures of different errors, in what every one 
discovered of truth singly ;) and without finding the 
connexion of the causes, and consequences, and rea- 
sons of things, from the mutual dependencies of 
which the completeness and perfection of the whole 

* Totam igitur verilatem, et omne divins religionia arcanum 
philoEophi Rttigerunt. Sed ^aliis refelleatibus, defendeie id, quod 
invenerant, nequiverunt; quia singulis ratio non quadravit ; nee ea 
que vera senserant, in summam redigere potuerunL — Laclanl. lib. 7< 

t Quam summam, quia philosopbi non eomprehenderuiit, nee ve- 
ritatem comprehend ere potuerunt, quamvia ea fere, quibus summa: 
ipsa constat) et viderint et exfilicavenDt. Sed diversi ae diverse ilia 
omnia protulerunt, non annectentes oei; causas rerum, nee consequen- 
tias, nee rationes ; ut summam illam,quKContinetuni versa, cteom- 
pingerent et eomplerent. — Lactant. lib. 7- 

Quod si extitisset aliquis qui veritatem sparsani per singulos, per 
aectaSque difliisam, eoUigeret in unum, ac redigeret in corpus, is pro- 
fecto non dissentiret i nobis. Sed hoc nemo ^ere, nisi vcri peri- 
tu^dK'scknsj potest Verdm autem non nisl^us scire est, qui sit 
do^ia a pttK-^fd. ibid. , G(H)Qk' 
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scheme arises ; whereas, had there been any man prop. 
who could have collected and put together in order _ _^^1_ 
all the several truths which were taught singly and 
scatteredly by philosophers of all the different sects, 
and have made up out of them one entire consistent 
scheme, truly he would not have differed much from 
us Christians: But this it was not possible for any 
man to do, without having the true system of things 
first revealed to him. 

6. Lastly : Even those things which the philoso- aiuI tht»a 
phers were not only themselves certain of, but which Uic^ihey 
they have also been able to prove and explain to ^ere Me 
others, with sufHcieiit clearness and plainness, — such ^^"" 
as are the most obvious and necessary duties of life, — plain rfear- 
they have not yet had authority enough to enforce j^,J;lfj,j- 
and Inculcate upon men's minds with so strong an cnoujih, 
impression as to influence and govern the general ?"': ""'' 
practice of the world. The truths which they prov- sutHcient 
ed by speculative reason wanted still some more sen- '""""''y 
sible authority to back them,* and make tbem'of inp^iL. 
more force and efBcacy in practice ; and the precepts 
which they laid down , however evidently reasonable 
and fit to be obeyed.f seemed still to want weight, 
and to be but the preoepts of men. Hence none of 
the philosophers, even of those who taught the clear- 
est and certainest truths, and offered the best and 
wisest instruetioiia, and enforced them with the 
strongest motives that could be,t were yet ever able 

* Flntonis (locumenta qtmmvis ad rem multum conferant, laraen 
parum habent fimiiutis ad probandam et implendam vetitatem.— 
Lactanl. lib. 7. 

tQuidergu? nihiliieilli[]pbilo50|ihi3 siniileprscipiunt ? Imo per- 
multa, et ad verum frequenter acceduiit. Sed nihil ponderis habent 
ilia prscepia, quia sunt liumana, et auctoritate majori, id est, divina 
ilia carent. Nemo igitur credit, quia lam se liominem putat esse 
qui audit, c[uam est ille qui priccipii. — Lactant. lib. S. 

J 'Ei-rai/u J' Sr a\}^%{isit, rwt iun^Tas Act^fKo* roue dxparas 
r£v "Ktyojihu/ Sru 0iaJwa;, a: rirar o'Jrwj i^oirm. ^Jar^ivrat 
'Ixicuoi xal XsirTiayol ^l nu Av' airSm bcc^x^w ueXXon-ec eu'wivf. 
■ - . — huririii oJk koI >;e?.»o; S o /3i(Xo,a£wif, rfvi; )«ri3iis{»f uirf- 
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FROP. to work any remarkable cbahge in the minds and 
^'- lires of any considerable part of mankind, as the 
preaching of Christ and his apostles undeniably did. 
Nor does it appear in (history* that any number of 
Socrates's or Plato's- followers were convinced erf the 
excellency of true virtue, or the certainty of its final 
reward, in such a manner as to be willing to lay down 
their lives for its sake, as innumerable of the disciples 
of Christ are known to have done. In speculation, 
indeed, it may, perhaps, seem possible, that notwith- 
standing it must be confessed philosophy cannot dis- 
cover any complete and satisfactory remedy for past 
miscarriages, yet the precepts and motives offered by 
the best philosophers might at least be sufficient to 
amend and reform men's manners for the future : 
But in experience and practice it hath, on the con- 
trary, appeared to be altogether impossible for phi- 
losophy and bare reason to reform mankind effectu- 
ally, withoufc-tbe assistance of some higher principle : 
For though the bare natural possibility of the thing 
cannot indeed easily be denied, yet in this case {as 
Cicero excellently expresses itf,) in like manner as 
in phydc it matters nothing whether a disease be 



cuiMiw Mh&Stm, irffi Tmv rtXirwv xoi mnw/uySf.-^-Oristn- advert. 
Ctls.Kb.B. 

Tla^ /i.i» TiiTi 'EUJiolt J; ti( ^taiiuv, xal oZk c73a ii &un^£, xmJ elf 
IloX^iuut, /ttraZcO'.ivTii cM aaiinu xal fMySjiearaTtu ffix il>ikiiii6ib)iea\r tro-' 
fjiiiTu 'InaS, i iiinr T6n d iriitxa, aU, ahl xal mi^hvii^MSai arim 
ytniiinai Siinp^mt x'i^i' — Idem, lib. 3. 

Da mUii viruni qui sit iracundus, &c. Numquls hcec philosopho- 
mm, Bcc.'—LaetaiU, lib. 3. See thit paitage died above. 

• 2«xj»«i |1MV ydj Hilt iriStti^ iw^ rffs nu i^fLOTO! (MnflMirfitin;. 
XpOrji it Ti^ Koi aah Strnptrouj d*i pi^i j-wuaSiw/ i piTJaafmi iJf piXe- 

%wi6.Ta] xarajp^aniaavrtf, — Justin. Apolog. 1: 

■I- Nam si, consensu omni una philosophonim, sapientiam nemo as. 
sequitur ; in summis malis omnes sumus, quibus vos optime consul- 
turn it Diis immortaLbus dicitis. Nam ut nihil interest utrum n»- 
mo valeat, an nemo possit volere ; sic non intelligo quid intenit, 
utrum nemo sit lapienf, an neoio esse possit. — Cic, de Naiura Dm. 
lib. 3. *^ 
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such as that no man does, or no man can recover prop. 
from it; so neither does it make any difference wbe- ^^' 
tber by philosophy no man is, or no man can be made 
wise and good : So that, without some greata- help 
and assistance, mankind is plainly left in a very bad 
state. Indeed, in the original iincorrupted state of 
human nature, before the mind of man was depra- 
ved with prejndicate opinions, corrupt affections, and 
vicious inclinations, customs, and habits, right rea- 
son may justly be supposed to have been a sufficient 
guide, and a principle powerful enough to preserve 
men in the constant practice of their duty. But, in 
the present circumstances and oindition of mankind, 
the wisest and most sensible of the philosophers them- 
selves have not been backward to complain, that 
they found the understandings of men so dark and 
cloudy, their wills so biassed and inclined to evil, 
their passions so outrageous and rebelling against 
reason, that they looked upon the rules and laws of 
right reason as very hardly practicable, and which 
they had very little hopes of ever being able to per- 
suade the world to submit to. In a word they con- 
fessed that human nature was strangely corrupted ; 
and they acknowledged this corruption to be a dis- 
ease whereof they knew not the true cause, and could 
not find out a sufficient remedy. So that the great 
duties of relimon were laid down by them as mat- 
ters of specu^tion and dispute, rather than as the 
rules of action ; and not so much urged upon the 
hearts and lives of men,' as proposed to the admira* 
tion of those who thought them hardly possible to 
be dfectually practised by the generality of men. 
To remedy all these disorders, and conquer all these 
coiTuptJons, there was pldnly wanting some extras" 
cndinary and supernatural assistance, which was above 
the reach of bare reason and philosophy to procure, 
and yet without which the philosophers them^ves 
were sensible tha% could never be any truly great 



• Nemo unquam m nisgnui sine divino affiUu fuit.— C&erv. sl<- 
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PROP. VII. For these reasons there was plwnly wanting 
^^'•, a divine revelation, to recover mankind out of their 
universally degenerate estate, into a state suitable to 
the original excellency of their nature : Which di- 
vine revelation both the necessities of men and their 
natural notions of God gave them reasonable ground 
to expect and hope for ; as appears trom the acknow- 
ledgments which the best and wisest of the heathen 
philosophers themselves have made of their sense of 
the necessity and want of such a revelation; and 
from their expressions of the hopes they had enter- 
tained that God would some time or other vouch- 
safe it unto them. 
A Awine 1. There was plainly wanting a divine revelation, 
Ibwi'utd" '"^ recover mankind out of their universal corruption 
necpsmr; and degeneracy ; and without such a revelation it 
Iow"T ^^^ "°'' I^ss^^^^ ^^^^ *^^ world should ever be eflfec- 
tnanLind. tually reformed ; for if (as has been before particu- 
larly shown) the gross and stupid ignorance, the in- 
numerable prejudices and vain opinions, the strong 
passions and appetites of sense, and the many vicious 
customs and habits which the generality of mankind 
continually labour under, make it undeniably too 
difficult a work for men of all capacities to discover 
every one for himself, by the bare light of nature, 
all the particular branches of their duty ; but most 
men, in the present state of things, have manifestly 
need of much teaching and particular instruction ; if 
those who were best able to discover the truth, and in- 
struct others tberein,namely the wisest and best of the 
philosophers, were themselves unavoidablyaltogether 
Ignorant of some doctrines,and very doubtful and un- 
certiun of others, absolutely necessary to the bring- 
ing about that great end, the reformation of mankind; 
if those truths, which they were themselves very 
certain of, they were not yet able to prove and ex- 
plain clearly enough to vulgar understandings ; if 
even those things which they proved sufficiently, and 
eyplained with all clearness, they had not yet autho- 
rity enough to enforce and inculcate upon men's 
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minds with so strong an impression as to in^uence prop. 
and govern the general practice of the world ; nor ^^'' 
pretended to afford men any supernatural assistance, 
which yet was very necessary to so great a work ; 
And if, after all, in the discovery of such matters as 
Me the great motives of religion, men are apt to be 
more easily worked upon, and more strongly affect- 
ed, by good testimony, than by the strictest abstract 
arguments ; so that, upon the whole, it is plain the 
philosophers were never by any means well qualified 
to reform mankind with any considerable success ; 
then there was evidently wanting some particular 
revelation, which might supply all these defects- 
There wasiJmnly a necessity of some particular reve- 
lation, to discover in what manner," and with what 
kind of external service, God might acceptably be 
worshipped. Tiiere was a necessity of some particu- 
lar revelation, to discover what expiation God would 
accept for sin, by which the authority, honour, and 
dignity of his laws might be effectually vindicated. 
There was a necessity of some particular revelation, 
to give men full assurance of the truth of those great 
motives of religion, the rewards and punishments of 
9 future state, which, notwithstanding the strongest 
arguments of reason, men could not yet forbear doubt- 
ing of.f In fine, there was a necessity of some parti- 
cular divine revelation,:!; to make the whole doctrine 
of religion clear and obvious to all capacities, to add 
weight and authority to the plainest precepts, and to 

Clray, ^Ti; foj «ipi( t;^w ri, rp^ai irDj* iavrS, /itiih romt^imit iiiiit, 

umg ilt 'it Sumrit ti&taj rfj 3nir^ ^{mi rm rvirmv •ri^it—Plalo in Ept- 
nomide. 

Tec yif Hi rtiaura [Bcui ^i^virac^ ""' (TMtciiiuSos iifM^i, w'xJ^orric n 
wtkn iSnt £u.fj imitlfL^n ■oii' rn lypiMi, ou^ y^pit6iuia, t^irytii^, a)0\ ^ 
T^ nwp'ifi Qilfi. — Flalo de Jtepabl. ♦. 

+ Ti ftiv ih^t, i ^ik, iTe^uilt^K&ai raZra 'init 'X'"' ^"^^^^ d|U^r> 
CflriiTMr, 6(1 iati. — Plato de Lreib.lib. 1. 

% TiHn Hi S» th (ii^t ^<^' fuilti xugKiralm, xal luvtHlit ttf liSiit n /ut- 
Tjiira xaJ Sgiera /u^tJi, t! Siidexu rip oAX' ii' Sn itia^iar, ii ail 9lit 
'•/fvyo^t^^Plalo in Epinomide. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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PROP, furnish men with extraordinary assistances, to enable 
^ ^^^' them to overcome the corruptions of their nature : 
And, without the assistance of such a revelation, it 
is manifest it was not possible that the world could 
ever be effectually reformed. Ye may even give 
over, sdth Socrates,* all hopes of amending men's 
manners for thefuture, unless God be pleased to send 
you some other person to instruct you. And Plato: 
Whatever, saith ne,f is set right and as it should be, 
in the present evil state of the world, can be so only 
by the particular interposition of God. 
Thai it 2. Since, therefore, there was plainly and confes- 

^b\ i**7h' ^^^y wanting a divine revelation, to relieve the ne^ 
dict'atea of ccssitics of men in their natural state ; and since no 
Dxiure and man Can presume to say that it is inconsistent with 
i^/toK- any of the attributes of God, or unbecoming thewis- 
BBcior dom of the Creator of all things, to supply that 
.uch ."di- want ; to reveal to his creatures more fully the way 
vine revE. to happiness ; to make more particular discoveries of 
'"""'■ his will to them; to set before them in a clearer light 
the rewards and punishments of a future state ; to 
explain in what manner he will be pleased to be 
worshipped ; and to declare what satisfection he will 
accept for sin, and upon what conditions he will re- 
ceive returning sinners : Nay, since, on the contrary, 
it seems more suitable to our natural notions of the 

foodness and mercy of God,to suppose that he should 
o alt this than not ; it follows undeniably, that it 
was most reasonable and agreeable to the dictates of 
nature to expect or hope for such a divine revelation. 
The generality of the heathen world, who were far 
more equal and less prejudiced judges in this matter 
than modern deists, were so fully persuaded that the 
great rules for the conduct of human life must re- 

• Klrce Till Xo«t4» m&«i' itaifHwns SjorEXtfti a», tl fi'i riva bWjw ii/ui 
i 0iif i*iiifif^iin, Ki^Btuncf ufi&f. — Plalo ia Ajxdog. Socralit. 

-)■ EC y^ j^ tiSiyai, e, ri frtj ^i^ ruSjj n no/ yir^rai oTw itT, n 
TiunuTji sarccrniru vtXmiut, &IM /M^v aiiri iSi3ai.—Plala dt Re- 
publ. lib, 6. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOt^le 
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ceive their authority from heaven, that their chief fkof. 
lawgivers thought it not a sufficient recommendation ^"^ 
of their laws that they were f^eeable to the light of 
nature, unless they pretended also that they receiv- 
ed them from God. But I have no need, in this ar- 
gument, to make use of the examples of idolatrous 
law^vers. The philosophers themselves, the hest and 
wisest, and the least superstitious of them that ever 
lived, were not ashamed to confess openly their sense 
of the want of a divine revelation, and to declare their 
judgment that it was most natural and truly agree* 
able to right and sound reason to hope for someuiing 
of that nature. There is, besides the several places 
before cited, a most excellent passage in Plato 4o 
this purpose ; one of the most remarKable passages, 
indeed, in his whole works, though not quoted by 
any that I have met with, which therefore I think 
highly worthy to be transcribed at large, as a just 
and unanswerable reproach to ^1 those who deny 
that there is any want or need of a revelation. !t 
seems bestto me, saithSocrates'tooneofhisdisciples, 

• 2flK ; Ef/iiv /Bit St iM^xMntTot iStai, tiiu^aa ex,'"- — i'07"«*» If 
ion nfl/zitln, iwe &i ric /«e^ ut ittsgif Btit nal ris ij^gint taaf- 
Jicu, AAK. n^ i» miff«Tcu x^tef inf, fi Stiifant ; loJ rl( i <rai- 
itintmii ; qSirnc y&g &m /uh iaxSi liA rwror ri* Sni^aneai ris im. snK ; 
OSrfc irrm, f luKti irt^l vou* AUd ietufuii, wextg rp An/Miiu fi>i<tl n)> 
'A3i]Ktv * Oiaips inrh rut {^ccX/m» iftTyiJi mr'tl^^UK, if^ ti yrp&titu ifiit 
Qiir ih Kal dii^, im ttoJ etS dili £«i t^c 4^^C o^wtw i^\6wa n)ii 
<E%U>, ig iw rofrnfea rv/xp^tu, nnfmiaSir qib) ngr^^in il iSr /tifJiai 
ynaffi^ai i/iiii xcExit ^3( Kol ii^'Kir nJv (tin y&g oik a» /mi dai^t dun^m. 
AAK;'A^{£iT™,fiTi^6jjTCU,f^(a;tWy,«maXXoTf wfiyiTttfio'jtiiotf- 
jlMU /itjiiy at fsCyin ray Iw ixdui •tpgrarm/iivav. Suns aw' hrra i &^^ 
«»£, iiyt /uXXoi/u ^\riti!y yfiiAtu. Z^K ; *AU^ /i^v xtuu~»; iav/iamir 
l«tv <rtgi at «jo3i;u^t E^^f. AAK: Bisrin reimtialriiii^ieiatiJaaSdK' 
Xir^ ifcinnrw tfmi /mv Stoif". SIIK : Hal i^a( y* «oi Stjur* itfUta*- 
ngtv y&{ isrit i -rafGuitiuiitvtni ntmrm tlvium. AAK: Tii%3u%&xaJ 
en^mt ■«' r^U,a Tavra, ra ni(uf!^i(uta rin iiutt/Mi, irat iiuhrp rit ti/ii- 
gca iTASeav llw q|ii S i iiA /taKpv, tirm ^'hirrim. — Plato Ui Ala- 
hiade, 2. [If it be Buppoied that Socrates in tbis passage moans 
himself, (which is very difficult,) yet it nevertheless very lively re- 
presents the great sense which tiie mon considerMe heathens had 
at their want of some extraor^nary instmrtion.^ 

ih,Goot^le 
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FHOP. that we expect qaietty ; nay, it is absolutely neoes- 
^^ sary. that we wait with patience till such time as we 
' can learn certainly how we ought to behave ourselves 

both towards God and towards men. When will that 
time come, replies the disciple, and who is it that 
will teach us this ? For, metninks, I earnestly desire 
to see and know who the person is that will do it. 
It is one, answers Socrates, who has now a concern 
for you. But in like manner, as Homer relates, that 
Minerva took away the mist from before Diomede's 
eyes, that he might be able to distinguish one per- 
son from another, so it is necessary that the mist, 
which is now before your mind, be first taken away, 
that afterwards you may learn to distinguish rightly 
between good and evil ; for, as yet, you are not able 
to do it. Let the person you mentioned, replies the 
disciple, take away this mist, or whatever else it be, 
as soon as he pleases ; for I am willing to do any 
thing he shall direct, whosoever this person be, so 
that I may but become a good man. Nay, answers 
Socrates, that person has a wonderful readiness and 
willingness to do all this for you. It will be best, 
then, replies the disciple, to forbear ofi'ering any 
more sacrifices till the time that this person appears. 
You judge very well, answers Socrates ; it will be 
much safer so to do, than to run so great a hazard 
of offering sacrifices, which you know not whether 
they are acceptable to God or no. Well then, replies 
the disciple, we will then make our offerings to the 
Clods, when that day comes; and I hope, God wil- 
ling, it may not be far off. And, in another place, 
the same author having given a large accountof that 
most excellent discourse, which Socrates made a little 
before his death, concerning the great doctrines of 
religion, the immortality of the soul, and the cer- 
tainty of a life to come, he introduces one of'his dis- 
ciples replying in the following manner : I am,* saith 

* '^iW 'jiaf 3axi% a Stingeenc, %tgi rut ruvrwr IrUf Herti xai eei- fi 
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he, of the same opinion with you, O Socrates, con- prof. 
laming these things; that to discover the certain ^^^ 
truth of them, in this present life, is either absolute- 
ly impossible for us, or at least exceeding difficult.- 
Yet not to inquire, with our utmost diligence, into 
what can be said about them, or to give over our 
inquiry before we have carried our search as far as 
possible, is the sign of a mean and low spirit. On 
the contrary, we ought therefore by all means to do 
one of these two things, either, by nearkening to in- 
struction, and by our own diligent study, to find out 
the truth, or, if that be absolutely impossible, then 
to fix our foot upon that which to human reason, af- 
ter the utmost search, appears best and most pro- 
l^ble ; and, trusting to that, venture upon that bot- 
tom to direct the course of our lives accordingly ; 
unless a man could have still some more sure and 
certain conduct to carry him through this life, such 
as a divine discovery of the truth would be. 1 shall 
mention but one instance more, and that is of Por- 
phyry, Who, though he lived after our Saviour's time, 
and had a most inveterate hatred to the Christian re- 
velation in particular, yet confesses in general,* tliat 



[|Note that Ficious, in hia translalion of this passage, aaif the word 
£^J WBH to be repeated otri rni mnvD with wgoafiira^ai, writes ab- 
surdly fioR deiutere, instead of desislere.^ Ai% y&g m^l a!irA >'r y» 

j^v ^'KTiOtnv rait ' K'lbMnrnav AAyw "KaZona xai tuiitsyxriraria, iilrak» 
ip^oviiiuiii, aiaitij ivl rx'^iaf, xaivniiirra iia/irhjustu rlv ^or s) /lai ni iv- 
Muro BB^teJjoTigoi' koJ axiyiiut&rtpl, hrt ^tZaitri^n iyftiiorOf, i) h.(rya 011* 
riiii, iiwnv^tu^vai. — Plalo in Phadroa. 

* Quum autem dicit Porphyrius, in prinio de Regressu Aoims li- 
bro, nondura receptum in unam quandso sectam quEe nniversaletn 
vi>m anitnat contineat liberandc, nondumque in suem notitiam ean- 
dem viam historiali cognitione perUtuni, procul dubio confitetur, esse 
aliquant, sed nondum in suam venisse notitiam. Ita ei non sufficebat 
quicquid de aniina liberanda studiosissime didicerat, sibiqiie, vel po- 
tius aliis, nosse oc tenere videbatur. Sentiebat enim adhuc sibi de- 
esse aliquam prcstantissimam auctoritatein, quam de re tanta seqiii 
bporteret. — Anguatin. de Cmlale Dei, lib. 10. c. 3^. 

ih,Goot^le 
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p&OP. he was sensible there was wanting some universal 
jj^^f* method of delivering men's souls, which no sect of 

philosophy had yet found out. 
Tbtunm- S. This sense of the ancient and wisest philosophers 
■ombie. is much departed from by modem deists, who contend 
■uDdero that there was no want, no need of arevelation ; that 
dFids. in philosophy and right reason was of itself sufficiently 
ihTwMt ^''Is *o instruct and preserve men in the practice of 
■nd uie of their duty ; and that nothing was to be expected from 
^_**'*" revelation. But besides what has been already inti- 
mated concemingthe extreme barbarity of thepresent 
heathen world, and what the philosophers, both Greeks 
and Latins, have confessed concerning the state of the 
more civilized nations wherein they lived ; I think we 
may safely appeal even to our adversaries themselves, 
whether the testimony of Christ, (without considering 
at present what truth and evidence it has,) concerning 
the immortality of the soul, and the rewards and pu- 
nishments of a future state, have not had (notwith- 
standing all the corruptions of Christians) visibly in 
experience and effect a greater and more powerful in- 
fluence upon the lives and actions of men tnan the rea- 
sonings of all the philosophers that ever were in the 
worm :* Whether credible testimony, and the belief 
and authority of revelation, be not in itself as it were 
a light held to the consciences of stupid and careless 
men ; and the most natural and proper means that 
can be imagined to awaken and rouse up many of 
those who would be little affected with all the strict 
arguments and abstract reasonings in the world. And, 
to bring this matter to a short issue ; whether in 
Christian countries,(at least where Christianity is pro- 
fessed in any tolerable degree of purihr,) the gene- 
rality evenf of the meaner and most vulgar and igno- 

a^Mv7ta^ !/ni XpenaM/uZ, h aunu piii '^Q/iieuwar Irfg iSds Mg 
0^^ Hyfiani ianftiToi iDaii. — Origen. advert. CtU. lib. 1 • 

+ 'nerr fLtpiin loird ri tiOmi^ ^^'X?'^i ^""•i ^"^ ag&ii*i Tji^rif, ij' 
S&t n^l OtS ptf Ilk a^ccf dMA /iUfia T^qdq /SogCofW. — Euseb. Demon- 
tirat. Evangel, lib. 3. c. 3. 

Aj Si rau @iiX Xpar^ luatitrtiAuiai hat>j^aif Ain|ira^^fiMU ra!i it 
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rant people hare not truer and worthier notions of pbop. 

God, more just and right apprehensions concerning ^ J: 

his attributes and perf^ions,a deeper sense of the dif- 
ference of good and evil, a greater regard to moral 
obligations and to the plain and most necessary du- 
ties of life, and a mwe firm and universal expectation. 
of a future state of rewards and punishments ; than 
in any heathen country any considerable number of 
men were ever found to have had, 

It may here perhaps be pretended, by modem deists, Tte grest 
that the great ignorance and undeniable corruptness andl^^'of 
of the whole heathen world has always been owing, d'''"? '■^ 
not to any absolute insufficiency of the light of na- '* '"^' 
ture itself, but merely to the fault of tbe several par- 
ticular persons, in not sufficiently improving that 
light ; and that deists now, in places where learning 
and right reason are cultivated, are well able to dis- 
cover and explain all the obligations and motives of 
morality, without believing any thing of revelation. 
But this, even though it were true, (as, in the sense 
they intend, it by no means is ; because, as has beea 
before shown, there are several very necessary truths 
not possible to be discovered with any certainty by 
the bare light of nature ; but) supposing it, I say, to 
be true, that all the obligations and motives of mo- 
rality could possibly be discovered and explained 
clearly, by the mere light of nature alone, yet even 
this would not at all prove that there is no need of 
revelation : For, whatever the bare natural possibili- 
ty was, it is certain in fact the wisest philosophers of 
old* never were able to do it to any effectual pur- 
pose, but always willingly acknowledged that they 
still wanted some higher assistance. And as to the 

itapnUMlIi HiiiiMi ixKXqoi'eu;' &t pwA^£*C ^^i iv "itllif, 1''£ 7^ o^" '^ 
ilixKayiieai, %ai r^j y}^i*i ™i' iW t^j ira.'Krfiia.i xa) avyngkii tHi ^'hri' 
inut iKartai, ^nXX^ xjE/rln; rvyy_ann nut h rial Sni^ut ixxXriftur. [Note, 
this pni^Bge is both corruptly printed wiXXiSir instead of <r9XXjB, wid 
also tbc Knse of it hurt by an imperfect translation. — Orig. advtrt. 
Cell. Hb. 3. Edit. Cant. p. ISS.p 
* See an excellent pasaage ^ Cicero to this purpose dted abore. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOt^le 
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PBOP. great pretences of modem deists, it is to be observed, 
vi- Qiat toe clearness of moral reasonings was much im- 
proved, and the regard to a future state very much 
increased, even in heathen writers, after the coming 
of Christ. And almost all the things that are said 
wisely and truly by modern deists, are plainly bor- 
rowed from that revelation which they refuse to em- 
brace, and without which they could never have 
been able to have said the same things. Now, in- 
deed, when our whole duty, with its true motives, 
is clearly revealed to us, its precepts appear plainly- 
agreeable to reason ; and conscience readily approves 
wliat is good, as it condemns what is evil : Nay, after 
our duty is thus made known to us, it is easy not 
only to see its agreement with reason, but mso to 
begin and deduce its obligation from reason. But 
had we been utterly destitute of all revealed light, 
then, to have discovered our duty in all points, with 
the true motives of it, merely by the help of natural 
reason, would have been a work of nicety, pains and 
labour; like groping for an unknown way, in the 
obscure twilight. What ground have any modern 
deists to imagine, that if they themselves had lived 
without the light of the gospel, they should liave 
been wiser than Socrates, and Plato, and Cicero ? How 
are they certain they should have made such a right 
use of their reason as to have discovered the truth 
exactly, without being any way led aside by prejudice 
or neglect? If their lot had been among the vulgar, 
how are they sure they should have been so happy, 
or so considerate, as not to have been involved in 
that idolatry and superstition which overspread the 
whole world? If they had joined themselves fo the 

Ehilosophers, which sect would they have chosen to 
ave followed ? And what book would they have re- 
solved upon to be the adequate rule of their lives 
and conversations ? Or, if they should have set up 
for themselves, how are they certain they should 
have been skUfui and unprejudiced enough to have 
deduced the several branches of their duty, and ap- 
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plied them to the sereral cases of life, by argument- prop. 
ation and dint of reason ? It is one thing to see that ^^ 
those rules of life, which are beforehand plainly and, 
particularly laid before us, are perfectly agreeable to 
reason; and another thing to find out those rules 
merely by the light of reason, without their having 
first been anyotherwisemade known. We see that even 
many of those, who profess to govern their lives by 
theplainwritten rule ofan instituted and revealed re1i< 
gion, are yet most miserably ignorant of their duty ; 
atid how can any man be sure he should have made so 
good improvement of his reason,as to have understood 
it perfectly in all its parts, without! any such help ? We 
seethat many of those who professto believe firmly that 
great and everlasting happiness which Christ has pro- 
mised to obedience, and that great andetemal misery, 
which Christ has threatened to disobedience, are yet 
hurried away, by their liists and passions, to transgress 
the conditions of that covenant to which these promises 
and these threatenings are annexed: And how can any 
man be sure he should be able to overcome those great 
temptations, if these mighty motives were less dis- 
tinctly known, or less powerfully enforced ? But sup- 
pose he could, and that by strength of reason he could 
demonstrate to himself these things with all clearness 
and distinctness, yet could all men do so ? Assuredly 
all men are not equally capable of being philosophers, 
though all men are equally obliged to be religious. 
At least thus much is certain, that the rewards and 
punishments of another world, the great motives of 
ifeligion, cannot be so powerfully enforced, to the influ- 
encing the lives and practice of all sorts of men, by 
one Who shall undertake to demonstrate the reality 
of them by abstract reason and arguments, as by one 
who, showing sufficient credentials of his having been 
bimself in that other state, shall assure them of the 
truth and certainty of these things. But, after all, the 
question does not really lie here. The truth, at the bot- 
tom, is plainly this : All the great things that modem 
deists affect to say of right reason, as to its sufiicien-. 
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psor. c7iD(lJsoovmn£tbeobUgatioDsandmotiyes of mo- 
^'' _ rality. is only a pretence to be made use of when 



they are opposing Christianity. At other times, and 
in reality, they have no hearty regard for m(Wity, 
Tua for the natural evidences of the certainty of a fu- 
ture state : They are willing enough to believe that 
men perish absolutely at death ; and so they have no 
concern to support eflfeetually the cause of virtue, nor 
care to make out any consistent scheme of things, but 
unavoidably recur, in truth, to downright atheism ; 
at least, in the manners of most of tbem it is too plain' 
and apparent that absolute libertinism is the tning 
they really aim at ; and, however their creed may pre- 
tend to be the creed of deists, yet almost always their 
practice is the practice of very atheists. 
Yet Gud 4. To return therefore to the argument: From what 
Tb^fuUiy ^*s ^*^" s*'^ upon this head, it appears plidnly that 
obliged to it is agreeable to the natural- hopes and expectations 
thrbeij*" of men, that is, of right reason duly improved, to siip- 
ofsuch* pose God making some particular revelation of his 
MveiitiuD. ^^n jg mankind, which may supply the undeniable 
defects of the light of nature: And, at the same time, 
it is evident that such a thing is by no means un- 
worthy of the divine wisdom, or inconsistent with 
any of the attributes of God, but rather, on the con- 
trary, mo&t suitable to them. Consequently, consi- 
dering the manifold wants and necessities of men, 
and the abundant goodness and mercy of God, there 
is great ground, from right reason and the light of 
nature, to believe that God would not always leave 
men wholly destitute of so needful an assistance, 
but would at some time or other actually afford it 
them : Yet it does not from hence at all follow, (as 
some have imagined,) that God is obliged to m^dte ' 
such a revelation ; for then it must needs have been 
given in all ages, and to all nations ; and might have 
been claimed and demanded as of justice, rawier than 
wished for and desired as of mercy and condescending 
goodness. But the fore-mentioned considerations are 
such as might afford men reasonable ground to hope 
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for some &Tour of this kind, to be conferred at such peop. 
time, and in such manner, and upon such persons, as^^^f^ 
should seem best to supreme infinite wisdom ; at 
least they might well dispose and prepare men be- 
fore-hand, whenever any doctrine should come ac- 
companied with just and good evidence of its being 
such a revelation to believe and embrace it with all 
readiness. 

It has been made use of by a modem author,* as Wwit of 
his principal and strongest argument against the j'.J'''*^^ 
reasonableness of believing any revelation at all, tliat mffidCTit 
it is confessed there has been no revelation univer- f^',''^. 
Bally owned and embraced as such, either in all ages, i^'ofa' 
or by all nations in any age. He pretends to acknow- revelation, 
ledge, that if the doctrine of Christianity was univer- 
eally entertained, he would not doubt of its being 
truly a revelation of the will of God to mankind. 
But since, in fact, there is no instituted religion uni- 
versally received as a divine revelation, and there are 
several nations to whom the Christian doctrine in 
particular was never so much as preached, nor ever 
came to their knowledge at all, he concludes, that 
what is not universal and equally made known to all ■ 
men, cannot be needful for any; and consequently, 
that there never was any real want of a revelation 
at all, nor any ground to think any further assistance 
necessary to enable men to answer all the ends of 
their creation than the bare light of nature. This is 
the sum and strength of this author's reasoning; 
and herein all the deniers of revelation agree with 
him. Now, (not to take notice here that it is hy no 
means impossible but all men may be capable of 
receiving some benefit from a revelation, which yet a 
great part of them may have never heard of,) if these 
men's reasoning was true, it would follow, by the same 
argument, that neither was natural^eligion necessary 
to enable men to answer the ends of their creation : 
For, though all the truths of natural religion are indeed 

* Oracles of Reason, page 197, Sx. _^ 
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PROP, certainly discoTO^ble by the due use of right reason 
^"■_ alone, yet it is evident aB men are not indued with 
the same faculties and capadties, nor have they all 
equally aflForded to them the same means of making 
that discovery ; as these gentlemen themselves upoa 
some occasions are willing enough to own, when they 
are descritung the barbarous ignorance of some poor 
Indian nations. And, consequently, the knowledge 
of natural religion being, in fact, by no means univer- 
sal, it will follow that there is no great necessity even 
of that, but that men may do very well without it, in 
performing the functions of the animal life, and direct- 
ing themselves wholly by the inclinations of sepse : 
And thus these gentlemen must at last be forced to 
let go all moral obligations, and so recur unavoidably 
to amolute atheism. The truth is : As God was not 
obliged to make all his creatures equal, to make 
men angels, or to indue all men with the same fa- 
culties and capacities as any, so neither is he bound 
to make all men capable of the same degree or the 
same kind of happiness, or to a£Pord all men the 
very same means and opportunities of obtaining it. — 
There is ground enough, from the consideration of 
the manifest corruption of human nature, to be so 
far sensible of the want of a divine revelation, as that 
right reason and the light of nature itself wiU lead a 
wise and considerate man to think it very probable 
that the infinitely merciful and good God may actu- 
ally vouchsafe to a£Pord men some such supernatural 
assistance ; and consequently such a person will be 
very willing, ready, and prepared to entertain a doc- 
trine which shall at any time come attended with just 
, and good evidence of its being truly a revelation of the 
win of God. But it does not at all from hence foU 
low, either that Gk>d is absolutely bound to make 
such a revelatioD) or that, if he makes it, it must 
equally be made to all men -, or that, since in fact it is 
not made to all, therefore there is no. reason to be- 
lieve that there is any need or any probability of its 
being made to any. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOt^le 
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VIII. There is no other relipon now in the world pbop. 
hut the Cbrislian that has any just pretence or to- ^^"- 
lerahle appearance of reason, to be esteemed such a 
divine revelation ; and, therefore, if Christianity be 
not true, there is no revelation of the will of God at 
all made to mankind. 

This proposition will easily be granted by all mo- 
dern unhellevers ; and therefore I need not be parti- 
cular in the proof of it. 

The Mahometan religion was founded by a vicious of the 
person, proposes ridiculous and trifling doctrines to ^»'"»j?e- 
be believed, was propagated merely by violence and ^on. 
force of arms, was confirmed by no pubUc and incon- 
testable miracles, promises vain and sensual rewards 
to its professors, and is every way encompassed with 
numberless such absurdities and inconsistencies (as 
those who have given us accounts of the life of Ma- 
hornet, and the nature of. his religion, have abundant- 
ly made out ; and is sufficiently evident even from 
the Alcoran itself; ) that there is no great danger of 
its imposing upon rational and consit^ate men. 

The Jewish religion was founded wholly upon the Of the 
expectation of a Messiah to come ; And the time *>f i[!|!^'*" 
his appearance was limited by such plwn and deter- ^^' 
jninate prophecies that what difficulties soever there 
may he in computing the very nice and exact lime 
of their completion, or what diiferent periods soevM 
may he fixed from whence to begin several compu- 
tatioiis ; yet the time of their being fulfilled is now, 
in all possible ways of computing, so very far elapsed, 
. that ii'the Christian doctrine be false, there is no sup- 
position left, upon which the Jewish rdigion can, 
■with any colour of reason, be believed to he true. 

It being evident, therefore, that eitber the Christian 
revelation is true, or else (how great want soever there 
may be of it) there is no such thing as revelation at 
all ; — it remains that I proceed to consider what pcwi- 
live and direct evidence there is to prove the actual 
truth of this divine revelation. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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Faop. IX. The Cliristasn religion, ccmsidered In its pri' 
^^' mitive simplidty, andas taughtin the Holy Scriptures, 
iias all the marks and proofe of being actuaUy and 
■teiily a divine revelation, that any divine revelatiai], 
Biipposing it was true, could reasonably be ioiagined 
or de^rea to have. 
Tbt mvb The necessary marks and pitwfs of a religion com- 
of. reu. ing from God, are these. First, that the duties it 
^ovm enjoins be all such as are agreeable to our natural 
God. notions of God, and perfective of the nature and con* 
durave to the happiness and well-being ot men. And 
that the doctrines it teaches be all such, as, though 
not indeed discoverable by the bare light of nature, 
yet, when discovered byrevelation, may be consistent 
with and agreeable to sound and unprejudiced reason; 
for otherwise no evidence whatsoever can be of so 
great force to prove that any doctrine is true ; as its 
being either contradictoryin itself, orwicked in its ten- 
dency, is to prove that it must necessarily be ialse. Se- 
condly, for the same reason, the motives likewise, by 
which it is recommended to men's belief and practice, 
and all the peculiar circumstances with which it is at- 
tende'd.must be such asare suitabletotheexoellent wis- 
domofGod, and fitted to amend the manners and per- 
fect the minds of men. Lastly, it must moreover be po- 
sitively and directly proved to come from God, by 
such certain signs and matters of &ct as may be un- 
deniable evidences of its author's having actually a 
divine commission : For otherwise, as no evidence 
. can prove a doctrine to come from God, if it be either 
impossible or wicked in itself, so, on the other hand, 
neither can raiy degree of goodness or excellent^ in 
the doctrine itself make it demonstrably certain, bat 
only highly probable, to have come from God ; unless 
it has moreover some positive and direct evid«ice of 
its being actually revealed. 

The en^e proof therefore of this proposition must 
be made by an induction of particulars, as follows. 

X. First, the practical duties which ttie Christian 
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religion enjoins, are all such as are most agreeable psop. 
to our natural notions of God, and most perfM^tivp ^ 
of the nature, and conducive to the happiness and 
■well-being of men. That is, Christianity even in this 
single respect, as containing alooe, and in one consist- 
ent system, all the wise and good precepts (and thosQ 
improved, augmented, and exalted to the highest 
degree of perfection,) that ever were taught singly 
and scatteredty, and many times but very corruptly 
by the several schools of the philosophers ; and this 
-without any mixture of the fond, absurd, and su- 
perstitious practices of any of these philosophers ; 
ousht to be embraced and practised by all rational 
and considering deists, who will act consistently, and 
steadily pursue the consequences of their own prin- 
ciples ; as at least the best scheme and sect of philo- 
sophy that ever was set up in the world ; and highly 
probable, even though it had no external evidence , 
to be of divine original. 

This proposition is so very evident, that the great- The pro. 
est adversaries of the Christian institution have never p««Uion 
been able to deny it any otherwise than by confound- [n"^ g^. 
ing the inventions of men, the superstitious practices »<■"■ 'n- 
ofparticularpersons,orthecorruptadditionB of certain dutj*!""' 
particular churches or societiesofChristians, with the 
pure and simple precepts of the gospel of Christ. In 
all those instances of duty which pure and uncorrupt 
Christianity enjoins, the proposition is manifest, and 
altogether undeniable ; the duties of love, fear, and 
adoration, which the Christian religion obliges us to 
render unto God, are so plainly incumbent upon us 
from the consideration of the excellent attributes of 
the divine nature, and our relation to him as our 
creator and preserver, that no man who considers 
can think himself free from the obligaticms which our 
religion lays upon him to practise uiese duties, with- 
out denying the very being of God, and acting con- 
trary to the reason and all the natural notions of his 
own mind. It is placing the true and acceptable 
worship of God, not so much in any positive and ri- 
tual observances, as in approaching him with pure 
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^^^' ^^^^ ™^ undefiled bodies, with unfeigned repent- 
^-^^^ance for all past miscarriages, and sincere resolutions 
of constant obedience for the future, in praying to 
him for whatever we want, and returning him our 
most hearty thanks for whatever good things we r&- 
ceive, with such dependence and humility, such sub- 
mission,truat,and reliance, as are the proper affections 
of dutiful children : All this is plainly most agreeable 
to our natural notions and apprehensions of God ; and 
that the prayers of sinful and depraved creatures, sin- 
cerely repenting, should be offered up to God, and be- 
come prevalent with him, through and by the inter- 
cession of a mediator, is very consonant to right and 
unprejudiced reason, as 1 shall have occasion to show 
more particularly hereafter, when I come to consider 
the articles of our belief. Again : The duties of jus- 
tice, equity, charity, and truth, which the Christian 
. religion obliges us to exercise towards men, are so 
apparently reasonable in themselves, and so directly- 
conducive to the happiness of mankind, that their 
/ unalterable obligations are not only in great measure 
^ deducible from the bare light of nature ^nd right 
reason, but even those men also, who have broken 
through all the bonds of natural religion itself, and' 
the original obligations of virtue, have yet thought it 
necessary.for the preservation of societyand the wdl- 
being of mankind, that the observation of these du- 
ties, to some degree, should be enforced by the penal- 
ties of human laws ; and the additional improve- 
Mat.».iF, ments which our Saviour has made to these duties, 
by commanding his disciples to be, as it were, lights 
in tlie world, and examples of good works to all men ; 
to be so far from injuring others, that, on the con- 
trary, they should not indulge themselves in any de- 
gree of anger or passion ; to seek reconciliation iinme-- 
fliately upon any difference or offence that may arise ; 
to bear injuries patiently, rather than return evil for- 
evil ; to be always willing to forgive one another 
their trespasses, as they all expect formveness at the 
hands of God *, to be kind and charitable to all xnen ; 
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to assist readily, and be willing to do all good offices, prof. 
not only to their friends, but even to their bitterest ^ 
enemies also ; in a word, to raise their virtue and 
goodness far above the common practice of men, ex- 
tending their charity universally in imitation of the 
goodness of God himself, who maketh the sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendetb rain on the 
just and on the unjust ; these precepts, I say, are such 
as no unprejudiced philosopher would have been un-' 
willing to confess were the utmost improvements of 
morality, and to the highest degree perfective of hu-' 
man nature. In like manner, Uie duties of sobriety, 
temperance, patience, and contentment, which our' 
reli^on enjoins us to practise in ourselves, are so un- 
deniably agreeable to the inward constitution of hu- 
man nature, and so perfective of it, that the princi- 
pal design of all true philosophy has ever been to re- 
commend and set off these duties to the best advan- 
tage, though, as the philosophers themselves have 
always confessed, no philosopny was ever able to go- 
vern men's practice effectually in these respects : But 
the additional precepts, and the new weight and au- 
thority, which our Saviour has added to his instruct 
tions of this kind, teaching his disciples to govern Alatt. v. 
their very thoughts, desires, and inclinations, to con- ^^^^ ^. 
temn and get above all the desires of this present is, si, &c. 
world, and to set their affections principally upon 
that which is to come ; these are the things which, 
when the Christian religion was in its primitive 
and purest state, worked men up actually to such 
a pitch of cheerful and generous obedience to the 
laws of God, and taught them to obtain such a com- 
plete victory over the world, and over all the desires 
and appetites of sense, as the best philosophers have 
acknowledged their instructions were never able to 
do. Lastly, even those positive and external obser- 
vances, (the two sacraments,) which are instituted in 
the Christian religion, as means and assistances to 
keep men stedfast in the practice of those great and' 
moral duties which are the weightier matters of the 
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FKOP. law ; even those positive institutions (I say) ate so 
^- free from all appearance of superstition and vanity, 
and so wisely fitted to the end for which they were 
designed, that no adversaries of Christianity have 
ever been able to object any thing at all against the 
things themselves, but only against certain corrup- 
tions and superstitions, which some who call them- 
selves Christians, have, directly in opposition to the 
true design of Christianity, introduced and annexed 
to them. For what reasonable man can pretend to 
say, that it is any way unreasonable or superstitious 
for every member of the society to be solemnly ad- 
mitted ^nto bis profession, by a plain and significant 
rite, entitling him to all the privileges, and charging 
him with all the obligations, whicn belong to the 
members of that society as suoh ? which is the design 
of one of the sacraments : Or that it is unreasonable 
and superstitious for men frequently to commemorate, 
with all thankfulness, the love of their greatest bene- 
factor, and humbly and solemnly to renew their obli- 
gations and promises of obedience to him ? which is 
the design of the other. 
This ■ Let now any impartial person judge whether this 

materi- ^jg not a wise and excellent institution of practical 
leH^on " religion, highly conducive to the happiness of man- 
^""""S kind, and worthy to be established by a revelation 
""" ■ from God ; when men had confessedly corrupted 
themselves to such a degree, that not only the light 
of nature, and right reason, was altogether insuffi- 
cient to restore true piety ; but even uiat light itself 
(as Cicero expressly acknowledges) nowhere appear- 
ed.* Let any impartial person judge, whether a re- 
ligion that tends thus manifestly to the recovery of 
the rational part of God's creation, to restore men to 
the imitation and likeness of God, and to the digni- 
ty and highest improvement of their nature, has Dot 
within itself an intrinsic and very powerful evidence 
of its being truly divine. Let any one read the fifth, 

* Ut naturs lumen nusquom appareat^Cic. Twsc. Qm- 

C&. S. Sffl (bis passage cited before at large. 
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sixtii, and seventh chapters of St Matthew's Gospel, prop. 
and judge if liiey do not, as it were, set bef(H« his ^ 
eyes such a lovely image and representation of true 
■virtue, as Plato said, could not but charm Dien with 
the highest degree of love and admiration im^^na- 
ble.* In a word, let any man of an honest ana sin- 
cere mind consider, whether that practical doctrine 
has not even in itself the greatest marks of a divine' 
original ; wherein whatsoever things are true, what- phu. w. i 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever tbingsai-e of good report ; if there 
be any virtue, if there be any thing praiseworthy ; 
all these, and these only arie the things that are ear- 
nestly recommended to men's practice. What wise 
precept was ever delivered by any philosopher of any 
sect which is not more plainly laid down by our Sa- 
viour and his apostles ? And not only so, but enfor- 
ced moreover with greater efficacy and strength ? 
founded upon nobler and more consistent principles ? 
urged with greater weight and authority ? and press.. 
ed with more powerful and afiEecting arguments? 
Nay, neither is this all the difference, even in respect 
barely of the excellency of the doctrine itself For 
the philosophers taught indeed many excellent mo- 
ral bruths, but some upon one occ&don and upon one 
set of principles ; some upon another ; and every one 
of them were mistaken in some instances of duty, and 
mingled particular superstitions and false notions 
with their good instructions, and built their doctrine 

Xn no sure foundation of consistent principles ; and 
>f them (as has been before shown) were very im^ 
perfect and defident, and far from being able to make 
up an entire and complete scheme of the whole duty 
of man in all cases. But now,f to put together all 

* Formam ipsam, et tanquam fedeni faonesti, quB si oculis cer- 
neretufj rairabiles aiuores, ut ait Plato, excitaret suL — Cic. de Offic. 
lib.\. 

+ OuK 5ri aXK&T^i6, Im T&, IPjirwies iiii/fiutra, n XpatoO- aXX' Eri 
tXm itti •tmiTri S/ionf wnrfg ilA nb riuir ctJAw)..- 'iiMtnt yof rif, Air6 
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PBOP. the wise and good precepts that ever were delivered 
■^ by any wise men of any sect and in any age, to im- 
'' prove and exalt every one of them to the highest 

possible degree of excellency and pierfection, to sepa- 
rate and lay aside all the superstitious opinions and 
practices that had been mixed by all or any of the 
different sects of philosophers, or teachers of religion 
in any nation, with their respective moral instruc-. 
tions, and to supply all those doctrinies wherein both' 
moral philosophy and the additional institutions of 
all religions in the world had in the whole been 
hitherto altogether deficient; and all this, in one 
plain, entire, and regular system upon the founda- 
tion of certwn and consistent principles : This is the. 
peculiar character of the Christian mstitution ; and 
atl this cannot, with any colour of reason, be imagin- 
ed to have ever been done by any man but one sent 
immediately from God: Upon this consideration alone, 
by all sincere deists (if any such there be) who really 
are what they pretend to be, who believe the being 
and attributes of God, and are firmly convinced of the 
obligations of virtue and natural religion, and the 
certainty of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, must needs, byltheir own principles, be strong- 
ly inclined to embrace the Christian religion, to W 
beve, at least to hope confidently, that a doctrine 
so plainly fitted to recover men out of tbtir uni- 
versally corrupt estate, and restore them to the 
knowledge and favour of God, is truly divine ; and 
to entertain it with all cheerfulness, as what in itself 
has those manifold marks of goodness and perfection 
which are themselves sufficient, though not indeed 
to prove it demonstrably, yet to satisfy a good man, 

ha iv -safi i&ai xnXu;, igTiroj, ii[iuf rut XgiirmySii M.—jatlia Apo- 
log. 1. 

Quod si extitisset aliquis, qui veritalem sparsam per singulos 
per sectasque difiuEam, colligeret in unum ac redigeret in corpus, is 
prorecio non disseniiret a nobis. Sed hoc nemo faeere, niid veri 
peritus oc sciens, potest- Vetutn autem non nisi ejus ecirecst, qui 
sit doclus a Deo — Ladanl. lib- 7- 
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that it cannot be any thing else than a rerelation from fbof. ' 
C!od, even though it had wanted all those outward ^^- 
proofs,* and divine and miraculous testimonies, 
ivhich shall hereafter be mentioned in their proper 
place. 

XI. Secondly, The motives by which the Christian 
religion enforces the practice of the duties it enjoins 
are such as are most suitable to the excellent wiodom 
of God, and most answerable to the natural expecta- 
tions of men. 

1. The acceptableness of true repentance, in theoftbeic- 
fflght of Gtod, and the certain assurance of pardon ^j'^'^' 
upon such repentance, which the Christian religion trueir- 
affbrds us, is a most powerful and necessary motive p^"''!"*. 
to frail and sinful creatures, to encourage and sup- to obedi. 
port them effectually in the practice of their duty. *"'*■ 
It is indeed in general evidently most agreeable to 
right reason, and to men's natural notions of God, to 
believe him placable, and merciful, and willing to for- 

five. But since at the same time it cannot be proved, 
y any arguments from reason, that God is absolutely 
obliged_to forgive, and it is confessedly evident that 
it becomes the supreme governor of the universe to 
vindicate the honour and authority of his laws and go- 
vernment, to give some evidences of his hatred and 
indignation against sin, andsometimes, byinstances of 
severity, to prevent sinners from abusing his mercy 
and patience, no less than that it is agreeable to his 
infinite wisdom and goodness to suffer his anger to 
be by some means appeased : No motive in this case 
can be imagined more expedieot and powerful to en- 
courage sinners to return to the practice of their duty, 
and to persuade them to contmue therein immove- 
ably for the future ; nothing can be imagined more 
seasonable and satisfactory to the mind of man, and 

* Sed si vel causa id efficeret, certissime philosopharentur, et quam- 
vis non posset divinis testimoniis ilia defendere, tamen seipaam ?eri- 
tas illusU'aret suo lumine. — Laclant. lib. 7. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOgle 
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Fiiop. more agi^eftble to the excellent wisdotti <^God, and 
^'' worthy of the supreme and infihitely ttierciful go- 
vernor of all things, than sUch a positive declaratioa 
of the acceptableness of sincere repentance, ^d sach 
an authentic assurance of pardon and forgiveness 
thereupon, as under the Cniistian dispensation the 
divine goodneite and mercy has found means to af- 
ford unto' us, in such manner as is at the same time 
abundantly consistent with the honour and dignity 
of the laws of God. and with his irrecontdleable ha- 
tred against all unrighCeousness and sin. 
Ofthcdu 2. That divine and supernatural assistance, which, 
riiuJ^ u u"^^'' the Christian dispensation, they who sincerely 
anmher' endeavour to obey the will of God, have encourage- 
^ed'reVee. ^^^^ ^ ^'opc for, upon all necessary occasions, is 
' another powerful motive to support men effectually 
in the practice of thdr duty. The wisest of the phi- 
losophers were so far sensible of the great comipt^txi 
and depravity of human nature in its present state ; 
they were sensible that such was the carelessness, stu- 
pidity, and want of attention, of the great» part of 
mankind ; so many the early prejudices and false no- 
tions taken in by evil education ; so strong and vio- 
lent the unreasonaUe lusts, appetites, atid desires of 
sense ; and so great the Uindness, introduced by sup- 
erstitious opinions, vidous customs, and debauched 
practices through the world ; that (as has been before 
shown,) they themsdves openly confessed they had 
very little hope of ever being able to reform mankind 
with any considerably great and universal success, 
by the bare force of philosophy and right reason ; but 
that, to produce so great a change, and enable men 
eCfectually to conquer all their corrupt affections, 
there was need:of some supernatural and divine assist- 
ance, or the immediate interposition of Giod himself. 
Now this divine assistance is vouchsafed to men un- 
der the Christian dispensation, in such a manner, as 
(from what has been already said concerning the 
judgment of the wisest ofthe ancient philosophers in 
this matter,) appears to be undeniably agreeable to 
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the natural expectations of right reason, and suitable hiop. 
to the best and worthiest notions that men have ever ^- 
by the Hght of nature been ableto frame to themselves, "^^^^ 
conconing the attributes and perfections of God. IfLukexi. 
ye, says our Saviour, being evil, know how to give "• 
good gifts unto your children, how much more snail 
your heavenly father give the holy spirit to them 
that ask him ? The effect of this divine assistance 
evidenced itself in a very visible and remarkable man- 
ner in the primitive times,** by the sudden, wonder- 
ful, and total reformation of far greater numbers of 
wicked men than ever were brought to repentance 
by the teaching and exhortations of all the philoso- . 
phers in the world. And even at this day, notwith- 
standing all the corruption introduced among Chtis- 
tians, I think it can hardly be denied by any unbelie- 
vers of revelation, but that there are among us many 
more persons of all conditions, who worship God in 
sincerity and simplicity of heaijt, and live ip the con- 
stant practice of sul righteousness, holiness, and true 
virtue, than ever were foundin any of the most civi- 
lized nations, and most improved by philosophy in 
the heathen world. 

8. The rewards and punishments which the Chris- orihe 
tian religion proposes, to obedience or disobedience, 'J^^l^'l} 
are a motive perfectly agreeable to men's natural ruiuteie- 
hopes and fears, and wortny of God to make known "^r^""* 
by positive and express revelation. For since it is ^'u,"m 
confessedly suitable to the divine wisdom, to make ""'!^",^ 
varietyofcreatures.induedwithverydifferentpowersXdieoee. 
and faculties, and capable of very different kinds and 
degrees of improvement, and since all rational crea- 
tures, by reason of that natural liberty of will which 
is essentially necessary to their being such, cannot 
but1l>e capable of exalting and improving their nature 

* Da mihi virumj qui ait iracuDtli^, maledicus, efirKtiatuB, pauds- 
Bttnu Dei verbis Um pUcidum quam ovem reddam. Da libidino- 
sum, &c.~LaelatU. lih, 8. 

Tlaffi lut ni; BXXitafv Je ri;, &c.— Ortgen, advtrt. Cdi. Ub. 1 • Sfc 
this passage dted abcve. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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rsop. hy tfae pracdoe of virtue and the imitation of GU>dy 
^'' apd on the contrary of depraving and debasing th^ 
nature by the practice of vice and alienation orthem- 
selves from God ; it follows undeniably, (as has been 
before shown by a more particular deduction.) that 
it is highly agreeable to the light of nature and to 
right reason to suppose that God, the supreme go- 
vernor and disposer of all things, will finally make a 
Just and suitable distinction between his creatures, by 
the distribution of proportionable rewards and punish- 
ments. Nevertheless, both the truth itself of these 
final rewards and punishments was so far called in 
question, and rendered doubtful and uncertain, by 
the disputations even of the wisest philosophers that 
■ever lived ; and those who did in general believe 
the truth and certunty of them, had yet so very 
blind and obscure notions of what nature and kind 
tbey were to be, having their imaginations strange- 
ly prejudiced with poetical fictions and fabulous 
stones, that the setting this matter clear and right, 
and the supplying this single defe^ in the light of 
nature, was a thing highly worthy of divine reve- 
lation : It being plainly a very different thing, and 
■of very different force as to the influencing men's 
actions, for men to be able to argue themsSves in- 
to a reasonable expectation of future rewards and 
punishments ; and to be certainly assured of the re- 
ality of them by express testimony of divine reve- 



lation. And accordingly, by divine revelation in the 

_)spel, this defect of the ligl 

tually supplied in such a manner ; life and immor- 



gospel, this defect of the light of nature is now ae- 



tality are so brought to light, and the wrath of God 
is so revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, that this very thing, 
the clear and distinct and consistent account whidi 
the gospel gives us of these final rewards and pu- 
nishments, (which, though indeed in themselves so 
absolutely necessary, that without them no tolerable 
vindication could be made of the attributes of God, 
yet neither by the light of nature, nor by any posi- 
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tive institution 6f reli^on, excepting only the Chris- Paop. 
tian, were they ever so dearly and plainly represented ^"' 
tomankind, as to have their full and proper effect upon 
the hearts and lives of men ;) this very thing (I say) 
the clear, distinct, and consistent account which the 
gospel gives us of these final rewards and punish- 
ments, is itself no contemptible argument of the 
truth and divine authority of the Christian revela- 
tion. By the. certain knowledge of these rewards 
and punishments it is that the practice of virtue is 
now established upon a sure foundation. Men have 
now abundantly sufficient encouragement to support 
them in their choice of virtue, and in their constant 
adherence to it, in all cases and under all circumstan- 
ces that can be supposed. There is now sufficient 
weight on the side of virtue to enable men to con- 
quer all the temptations of the devil, the flesh, and 
the world ; and to despise the severest threatenings, 
even death itself. This is the victory that overcom- 
eth the world, even our faith. The only difficulty 
in this matter, arising from the duration of the final 
pnnishmentof the wicked, shall be considered when 
I come to discourse of the articles of our belief 

XII. Thirdly, the peculiar manner and circum- 
stances with which the Christian religion enjoins the 
duties, and urges the motives before mentioned, are 
exactly consonant to the dictates of sound reason, or 
the unprejudced light of nature, and most wisely 
perfective of it. 

For what can be more agreeable to the light of na- The pw- 
ture, and more evidently perfective of it, than to have ^"^'^"1,^ 
those duties, which nature hints at only in general, particuUi 
explained fuJIy and W-gely, and urged in particular, ">"t"e» 
and inculcated upon the meanest capacities with 
great weight ani authority, and exemplified in the 
fives of holy persons, proposed as patterns for our imi- 
tation ? What can be more perfective of the light of 
nature than to have those great motives of religion, 
the rewards and punishments of a future state, which 
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. nature only obscurely prants at, described to us most 
_plainly, affectionately, and lively? What can be more 
'perfective of the light of nature, than to have the 
means of atoning for sin, which nature discovers only 
the want of, plainly declared and exhibited to us ? 
What can be more perfective of the light of nature, 
than such a discovery of the heinousness of sin and 
the necessity of holiness, as the death of Christ and 
the purity of the gospel does make unto us ? In fine, 
what can more effectually perfect the religion of na- 
ture, than the gathering together the worshippers of 
the true God into one body ; the causing them to 
enter into solemn obligations to live suitably to their 
holy profession ? The giving them graaous assurances 
that true repentance shall be accepted for what is 
past, and sincere renewed obedience for the future ? 
The uniting them by a few positive rites in one reli- 
gion as well as civil communion, for mutual assist- 
ance and improvement? And the establishing a cet- 
tan order or perpetual succession of men, whose con- 
stant business it may be to explain the great duties 
of religion to persons of meaner capacities ; to urge 
and enforce the practice of them ; to set before men 
the reasons of their duty, and the necessity of it; to 
show them clearly and impartially the danger of ne- 
glecting it, and the great advantage of performing it 
sincerely; in a word, to instruct the ignorant, and to 
admonish the wicked ; to reclaim those that err, to 
comfort the doubting, to reprove the obstinate ; and 
to be instruments of conveying to men all proper as- 
sistances, to enable them to perform their whole duty 
effectually ? 

If these things be the ordinances of one who came 
to contradict the dictates of right reason, and not to 
perfect the law of nature, but to destroy it; then let 
all wise men for ever forsake the assemWies of Chris- 
tians, and profess themselves again disciples of the 
philosophers. But if these things be perfectly agree- 
able to nature and right reason, and tend exceedingly 
to the supplying the de6ciencestbare<^; then let none. 
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un^prdtmoe of maintMaing natural rdigk»« revile pbop. 
and blafipbeme tbe Christian, kst tbey be &and liaffi "'' 
unto God- 

The many eoDtentuma, indeed, about opinioDS'OfAnaiiiwer 
great uncwtianty and little iBapottanae.whufb.tothej^fJ^/'^ 
very great scandM of Christianity, bave in serial ages drawn 
of Uie charcb been, with uftreasooable zetd, tept up, ai-Z\^ 
instead of pronjoting the univerGol intewat oftrtiBtmong 
practical religion and virtue, have, it must be con- cbriatun* 
leised. given some occasion to the enemies of our 
most holy reli^on to blaspheme and revile both it . 
and the te«cfa»s of it. But though such things as 
these have indeed afibrded them too plausible an oo- 
casiw), yet they have not given them sny just rea- 
son so to do : For tbe acknowledged con-uptitm of 
a doctrine or institution, in any particular pert m re- 
qiect, is by no meana a weighty or real oi:^ed:ion 
against tbe truth of the whole : And there has al- 
ways been extant a suffiejent rule to enable sincens 
persons, in tbe nudstofthegreatestdisputes oral con- 
tentions, to distingui^ tbe doctrine wlw:b is of God 
from theopinions of men ; the dodtrine of Christ hav- 
ing been plainly and fuUy delivered in our Saviour's 
own discourses, aod in the writings of his immediate 
followers the Apostles, who cannot, wiUi any reaaon. 
be imagined either to bave misrepreamted i^ or to 
bave represented it imperfectly. But besides, lAink 
It can hardly he denied, even by our adrerearies them- 
selves, butthatinall times and places, wherein Christi- 
anity has been professed in any tolerable degree of 
purity ; whatever oontentions and disputes may have 
arism about particular, and p^haps unnecessary doo' 
trines ; yet the great, the most necessary, and funda* 
mental doctrines of religion, conoerning Grod and 
providence ; concerning *e giracious method of God's 
recondiiation with penitent sdnners ; «oncemmg tbe 
necessity of true piety, righteousness, and sobriety ; 
oonceming a judgment to oome, and tbe final rew«*d 
of tbe righteous, and thepunishnaientof widcedmen. 
in such a manner as will e&etually vindicate both 
^ ; C'.(H>^le 
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PKOP. the jastice and goodness, the wisdom and honour of 
^^^'- God : these things (I say) have, notwithstanding all 
*^**^^ differences concerning smaller matters, been never- 
theless at the same time universolty and constantly 
taught, pressed and inculcated upon persons of all 
capadties, by the earnest and continual preaching of 
all the ministers of the gospel ; with an effect infinite- 
ly more considerable and visible, both in extent and 
duration, than by the teaching of any heathen phi- 
losophers that ever lived : Which shows undeniably 
the excellency at least, if not the divine authority of 
the Christian institution, in this particular respect. 

XIII. Fourthly ; all the \credenda, or] doctrines,' 
which the true, simple, anS uncorrupted Christian 
religion teaches, (that is, not only those plain doc- 
trines which it requires to be believed as fundanoent- 
al and of necessity to eternal salvation, but even all 
the doctrines which it teaches as matters of truth,) 
are, though indfeed many of them not discoverable by 
bare reason unassisted with revelation ; yet, when 
discovered by revelation, apparently most agreeable 
to sound unprejudiced reason, have every one of 
them a natural tendency, and a direct and powerful 
influence to reform men's minds, and correct their 
manners, and do together make up an infinitely more 
consistent and rational scheme of Belief than any that 
the wisest of the ancient philosophers ever did, or 
the cunningest of modem unbelievers can invent or 
contrive, 
oftheftoe 1. That there is one only living and true God, ex- 
G?"*"* isting of himself, by the necessity of his own nature,' 
absolutely independent, eternal, omnipresent, un- 
changeable, incorruptible, without body, parts, or 
passions ;'of infinite power, knowledge, and wisdom ; 
of perfect liberty, and freedom of will ; of infinite 
goodness, justice, and truth, and all other possible 
perfections ; so as to be absolutely self-sufficient to 
his own infinite and unalterable happiness : This is 
not only the first and principal article (^ the Ghris- 

■ D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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tian faith, but also the first and most evident truth prop. 
that the light of nature itself teaches us, being clear- ^"^- 
1y demonstrable, upon certain and undeniable prin- 
ciples of right reason. 

2. That this supreme self-existent cause and father or the 
of all things did, before all ages, in an incomprehen- °°'' **" 
sibte manner, by his almighty power and will, beget of Go^.''" 
or produce a divine person, stylM the Logx}s,the word, 
or wisdom, or son, of Gk»d ; God, of God ;• in whom 
dwells the fulness of Divine perfections, (excepting 
absolute supremacy, independency, or self-ori^na- 
tion ;) being the image of the invisible God, the Coi. i. is. 
brightness of his father's glory, and the express im-,^*''".'- ^■ 
^e of his person, having neen in the beginning with J^"^ 
<Sjd, partaker with him of his glory before the world f^jtSut-w. 
was; the upholder of all things by the word of bisyohn i. 2. 

Eower, and himself over all, (by communication of H"b.\3. 
is father's glory and dominion) God blessed for ever : E«m- ix- 
This doctrine (I say) though not indeed discoverable fuj joj,„ 
by bare reason, yet, when made known by revelation, '■ J- 
appears plainly very consistent with right reason, 
and (it is manifest) contains nothing that implies any 
manner of absurdity or contradiction in it. 

Indeed, if any men, pretending to be wise above 
and beyond what is written, have at any time given 
such explications of the manner how the son of God 
derived his being from the father, or have offered 
such accounts of nis nature and attributes, as can by 
any just and necessary consequence be reduced to 
imply or involve any contradiction, (which perhaps 
many of the schoolmen have but too justly been ac- 
cused of doing,)f such explications are, without all 

* 6iic ix @«iD, in conlra dig Line lion to 'kur&ini. 

t It is Dot to be denied but that the schoolmen, who Abounded in 
wit and leisure, tbough veiy few HOiDng tliem had either exact skill 
ia the Holy Scriptures, at in ecclesiastical antiquity, and tbe writings 
of the ancient ftthers of tbe Christian Church ; I say, it cannot be 
denied but that these speculative and vety acute men, who wrought 
■ great part of their divinity out of their own brains, ai apidero do 
cobwebs out of their own bowels, have started a thousaod nibultui 

ih,Goot^le 
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VJU>T. coDtroTersy,falte,Enidver7injaTioiut0i:di^<ia< But 
^"'- as this doctrine ia delivered in Scripture I think there 
^^^""is nothing in it in any degree contrary to rig^t reai- 
son, as Iliave elsewhere endeavoured to «haw in a 
particular discourse, to which I refer the reader. 
ortheHo- Now the same that is said of the son, may is 
ij 8t>iHi. like manner, with HttJe variation, be, very agreea- 
bly to right reason, understood concerning the oti- 
ginel procession or manner of derivation of the HcAy 
Spirit likewise from the father, 
ortbe 3- That the universe, the heavens, and the earth, 

creaUoa and all things that are therein, were created and made 
Tc^. ""' ^y ^^'^> ^"'^ *^'^ through the operation of his soq, 
that divine word, or wisdom of the fether, by whom 
^eb. i. E. the Scripture says that God made the worlds, that 
c^Li'."!?'. ^y ^^°^ *^^ created all things, that by him were all 
things created thai are in heaven and that we in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones 
or dominions, or prindpalities or powers ; all thion 
were created by him and Hot him. and he i» before ul 
Joho i; 3. things, and by him all tfaiogs consist ; that all tluo^ 
were made by him, aad without him was not any 
thing made that w^ made : All tllis likewise is very 
agreeable to sound and unprejudiced re9HQQ< For 
that neither the whole, nor any part ef the world; 
neither the form, nor motion, nor matter of tlw wtwld, 
could exist of itself by any necessity in its own na- 
ture, is abundantly demcmstrable from undeniable 
prindples of reason, as has been shown in my former 
discourse : Consequently, both the whole world, and 
all the variety of things that now exist ther^, must 

nbout tbU mystery, such as no Christian ia bound to trouble his head 
irithal, much leas is it necessary for him to understand those niceties 
vluch we may reasonably presume that tbey who t^k d* thsm did 
themselves never thoroughly understand ; and, least of all, ia it ne- 
coaeaiy to believe them. — ArehbUhop TiHoUm. Sentten ccmcenuig 
tie Until/ of Ike Divme Nature. 

It were to be wished, that some reli^onlsts ^ not here symb^M 
too much with the ath^sta, in afi^oting to represent the mystery of the 
Christiaa trinity at a Uiing directly oontradioloiy to all hnman na- 
KOI and uadetMuuliDg.— CWitwfA^ l^^emt pt^c SfiO. 

n,.,N,-,nh,GoOt^le 
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of necessity have reoeived both their being itself, pbop. 
and also their fOTm and manner of being, from Gk>d, ^"^' 
the alone supreme and self-existent cause, and must 
needa depend up<>n bis good pleosure every moment, 
for tins continuanoe and preservation of that being. 
Accordingly, if we aet aside the Epicureans, (whose 
absurd hypothesis has long since been giv«i up evea 
by all atheists themselves,) and some very few others, 
who with no less absurdity (as I have also at large 
ihown) contended that the world, was in its present 
form «elf-eKistent and necessary, all the philosopher^ 
■rfali ages, (even not excepting those who held the 
eternity <^ the worid.) have unanimously agreed in 
thu great truth, that the w^vld evidently owes both 
its b^ng and pneservation to God, the supreme cause 
Mid au^QT of all tilings. And then, that God niad^ 
•tiie world by the chelation erf" his son, though tlus 
Qould not indeed be known certainly without excess ' 
fievelatioii ; yet is it hy no means incredible, or con- 
trary tu i%bl; reason. For, to the judgment of rea- 
son, it is one and the ume thieg, whether Gkid made 
the world immediaitely by bimself, or mediate)^ by 
Abe minifttratitm of a second principle. And wh^ 
Plato and his foUowers have said eoncernine a second 
vtvt or mind, whom they frequent^ stile ^uamvfyts 
Ahe minister ch: workman by whom God framed aU 
Ifauigs, proves undeniably thus much at least, tl^ 
the doctrines delivered in Scripture concerning this 
matter cannot be rejected as inconsistent and irie- 
coneilable with right reason. 

4. That, about the space of 6000 years since, theorth* 
^earth was without form and void, that is, a confused o7Se**" 
-ehaes, oat of which God framed this beautiful and earth. 
useful fabric we now inhabit, and stocked it with the *'*"■ •• * 
;seeds of all kinds of plants, and formed upon it man, 
and all the other species of animals it is now furnish- 
ed with, is also very agreeable to right reason. For 
though the precise time, indeed, when all this was 
done, could not now have been known exactly with' 
out rerelatiaD, yet «Tm at this day there axe remain- 
I . Cookie 
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PROP, ing manyconsid^able and very strong rational pro6fi» 
which make it exceedingly probable, (separate trom 
the authority of revelation,) that this present frame 
and constitution of the earth cannot have been of a 
very much longer date. The universal tradition de- 
livered down from all the most ancient nations of the 
world, both learned and barbarous ; the constant 
and agreeing doctrine of all ancient philosophers and 
poets, concerning the earth's being formed within such 
a period of time, out of water or a chaos ; the mani- 
fold absurdities and contradictions of those few ac- 
counts which pretend to a much greater antiquity; 
the number of men with which the earth is at present 
inhabited ; the late original of learning and all useful 
arts and sciences ; the impossibility that universal de- 
luges, or other accidents, should at certain long pe- 
riods have oft-times destroyed far the greatest part of 
mankind, with the memory of all former actions and 
inventions, and yet never have happened to destroy 
them all ; the changes that must necessarily fall out 
naturally in the earth in vast length of time, by the 
sinking and washing down of mountains, the con- 
sumption of water by plants, and innumerable other 
such like accidents ; these (I say) and many more ar- 
guments, drawn from nature, reason, and observation, 
make that account of tlie time of the earth's formation 
exceedingly probable in itself, which from the reve- 
lation deuvered in Scripture-history we believe to be 
certain. 
OfthB 5- Thatthe same God who created all things by the 

coQtinuai ivord of his power, and upholds and preserves them 
mat"oT by his continual concourse, does also by his all- wise 
PrD»i. providence perpetually govern and direct the issues 
and events of things ; takes care .of this lower world, 
and of all, even the smallest things that are therein ; 
disposes things in a regular order and .succession in 
every age, from the beginning of the world to its final 
period ; and inspects, with a more particular and spe- 
cial regard, the moral actions of men : This, as it is 
far more expressly, clearly, and constantly taught in 
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Scripture than in any of the writings of the philoso- ^top. 
phers ; so it is also highly agreeable to right and tnxe^ff^ 
reason : For, that an omnipresent and innnitely wise 
being cannot but know every thing that is done in 
every part of the universe, and with equal ease take 
notice of the minutest things as of the greatest ; that 
an infinitely powerful being must needs govern 
and direct every thing in such manner, and to such 
ends, as he knows to be best and fittest in the whole ; 
so far as is consistent with that liberty of will which 
he has made essential to all rational creatures ; and 
that an infinitely just and good governor cannot but 
take more particular and exact notice of the moral 
actions of all his rational creatures, and how far they 
■are conformable or not conformable to the rules he 
has set them ; all this (I say) is most evidently agree- 
able to right reason, and as has been before shown, 
deducible from it. 

6. That God, after the formation of the earth, crea- or pm. 
ted man at first upright and innocent, and placed;him ih^i^"''„j 
in a happy and paradisiacal state, where he enjoyed it b; Bin. 
.plenty and abundance of all things without labour 
or sorrow ; and that sin was the original cause, that 
now on the contrary the very ground is cursed and Gen. iil 
barren for our sake, and in sorrow we eat of it all the ''' '"* '*' 
days of our life, that tboms also and thistles are 
brought forth to us, and in the sweat of our face we 
eat bread, till we return unto the ground : This like- 
wise is very reasonable and credible in itself, as ap- 
: pears, not only from the abstract consideration of the 
nature of the thing, but also from the general opi- 
nion that the ancient leaniedest heathens entertained, 
upon very obscure and uncertain tradition, that the 
orif^nal state of man was innocent and simple, and 
the earth, whereon they dwelt, fruitful of itself, and 
abundant with all plenty ;* but that.God, for the sin 

• To m^aim iei\/r i]» A^^aiii xal aJjiif a* trJ^pti twSriirij ««/. nit ni- i 

IM>jni, oil iinv, rni; S ikajmr ifvi wKr,aiLiitrii, f oi AS^omw xoJ ifufqf, 
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^tO^i of matt, tAfiiiffod ttiia happf <H»Mtitution erf" things 
^'"■, and tfl«d« laBotir tieeeffiaiy for tbe support of oar 
lives, 
or the 7. That In process of time, aft«r the ffpct entranoe 
fl«>^ of sin into tbe worid, men by degrees corrupted them' 
4eltes tflore and more, till at tengtb God, Tor the pu- 
nishment cif theif sin and Incorngibleness,*' brought 
ripon them a general flood, which desbviyed them all 
exiiept a f^w persons, preseired for tbe testoration of 
the human race, is a truth delivered down to us, not 
only by authority of Scripture, but also by the eon- 
current testimony of almost all heathen philosophers 
imd poets : And the histories of all nations bttckwardft 
terminate in it; and, (which is tbe most remarkable 
thing of all, because it is a demonstrative and ocular 
proof of the universality of some such kind of dipso- 
lution,) the |tfesent visible f^ame and constitution of 
the earth throughout, the disposition and situation of 
the several strata of difi^nt kind of mattpr, wh^'eof 
it a bompojed ; the numberless shells of fiaheS) bcOieK 
of other ahimals, and parts of all kinds of plants, 
which in evfery country and in almost every place eK. 
at great variety of depths, found inelosed in eanh> in 
^y, in stones, and in all softs of matter ; are luah 
apparent demonstrations of the es^th's having boffi 
in some fortner timesy and perhaps more than once, 
(the whole sbrfhce of it at least) in a state of fluidity ; 
th&t whosoever has seen the bollectiond of this kind 
made by this very ingenious Dr Woodward uid others, 
piust in fi manner abandoh all Use both of his senses 
and tessout if he can in the least doubt bf this tnlth. 
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s. That God, ifter ^e flood, made purtJculor !«• pkot. 
velation of himsdf and of his will to the patriarchst ,,,^"''. 
is a thing rery credible in Itself, for the same reaftotn ot God's 
that I have befive shown, in general, that the expee^ l^'"^^ 
tstion of some revelation from Gk>d was a reasonable th^itn- 
&Dd probable expectation. And that, fttber this, God •™b«. •"^ 
^oiud vouchsa^, by express revelation, t» giveaIaw||^°Stt^ 
to the whole naticAi of me Jews, ccmsisting revy much •!<"»■ 
in swnfices, and in external rites and ceremonious 
c^iservances, canhot with any just reason b« r^ected 
as an incredible fact ; if we consider that such a kind 
of institution wasnecessary, in those times and circum- 
stances, to presar-e that*nation from the idolatry and 
Worship of false gods, whCTewitb the countries around 
teem were overspread; that those rites and ceremonies 
Were typical of, and preparative to, a^igher and more 
excellent dispensation ; that the Jews were continuEd>> 
ly told by their prophets, that their observance 6£ 
those rites and ceremonies "was by no means so highly 
acceptable to God, nor so absolutely and indispent- 
ably insisted upon by him, as obedience to the mon^ 
kw ; »id that the whole matter of fact, relating to 
that revelation, is delivered down to us in a history, 
on whidi the policy of a whole nation was founded, 
at a time when nobody could be ignorant of the 
truth of the prinup^ focts, and concerning whidi w« 
can now have no more reason to doubt than of any 
history of any ancient matter of foct in the world. 
The most considerable and real difficulty, viz. Why 
this favour was granted to that single nation only, 
and not to all the rest of the wc»'ld likewise, is to be 
Kooimted for by the same reasons whidi prove (as 
has been before shown) that God was not obliged to 
make known the revelation of the gospel to aH men 
alike. 

9. That all the other particulars of Scripture history or ihe 
contained in the Old Testament, are true relations ".">" p"'- 
of matter of fact, (not to inMst now on the many script^^ 
ar^m^ts which prore in general the antiquity, ge- '■^*'"y '" 
nuineness, and authority of Uie books themselves,) will tmu. 
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raop. to a rational inquirer appear very credible frixa hence, 
,^"^, , that very many of the particular histories, and some 
even of the minuter'circumstances also of those his- 
tories, are confirnied by concurrent testimonies of pro- 
fane and unquestionably unprejudiced authors : Of 
which Gfotius, in his excellent book of the truth of 
theChriatian reUg^on,* has given us a lai^e collection : 
As particularly, that the manner, of the formation of 
the earth out of a chaos is mentioned by the andent- 
est Phoenician, Egyptian, Indianand Greek historians; 
the very names of Adam and Eve, by Sanchuniathon 
and others ; the longevity of the antediluvians, by 
Berosus and Manetbos, andtithers ; the ark of Noah, 
by Berosus ; many particulars of the flood, by Ovid 
and others ; the family of Noah, and two of every kind 
of animals enteryig into the ark with him, mentioned 
by Lucian himself, as a tradition of the ancient Gre- 
dans ; the dove which Noah sent out of the ark, by 
Abydenus and Plutarch ;f the building of Babel, by 
Abydenus, the burning of Sodom, by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus and Strabo, and Tacitus, and others ; several par- 
ticulars of the history of Abraham and the rest of the 
patriarch!^, by Berosus and others ; many particulars 
of Moses's life, by- several ancient writers ; the emi- 
nent piety of the most andent Jews, by Strabo and 
Justin *,:|: divers actions of David and Solomon, in 
the Phc»iician annals; some of the actions of Elijah, by 
Menander, and confessed by Julian himself; the his- 
tory of Jonah, under the name of Hercules, by Ly- 
cophron and .^eas Gazeeus ; and the histories of the 
foUowing times, by many more authors. Besides 
-that (as learned men have upon exceeding probable 



* L!b. I. c. |6. and lib. 3. c. 16. vhece see the citations at Ime. 

f AiuxoUtun pDsn nfion^ ix rqe ^jipaiuif iupu/titw H^'-u/'^ 'yaiiOai, 
ytiiiZmi iiin iitui -raKit hiue/tim, hiiat 3u atnrr^aav. — Plutarch : 
Mtrum Terretlria an Aqitatica animarttia pluj habeanl SoUrita. 

X Ol Ik [Mud^i^ iiaSt^a/uni, vfj*it( /an rincec h nui imriSi Hium 
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ture-histories are acknowledged and asserted in the_ 
writings of the poets, both Greeks and Latins ; the" 
true histories being couched under fictitious names 
and fabulous representations. 

10. That God, in the fulness of time, that is, at of God's 
that time which his infinite wisdom had fore-appoint- t^^jgn^,,, 
ed, which all the ancient prophecies had determined, tu the 
and which many concurrent circumstances in the state J^''^' 
of the Jewish religion, andin the disposition of the Ro- demptioo 
man empire, had made a fit season for the reception ^^^' 
and propagation of a new institution of religion ; 
that G^ (I say) at that time, should send his only- 
begotten son, that word or wisdom of the father, 
that divine person by whom (as has been before 
shown) he created the world, and by whom he made 
all former particular manifestations of himself unto 
men, that he should send him, to take upon him 
our human nature, and tjierein to make a full and 
particular revelation of the will of God to mankind 
(who by sin had corrupted themselves and forfeited 
the favour of God, so' that by the hare light of na- 
ture they could not discover any certain means by 
which uiey could be satisfactorily and absolutely 
secure of regaining that favour ;) to preach unto men 
repentance and remission of sin; and by giving him- 
self a sacrifice and expiation for sin. to declare the 
acceptableness of repentance, and the certainty of 
pardon thereupon, in a method evidently consistent 
with all necessary vindication of the honour and 
authority of the divine laws, and with God's irrecon- 
cileable hatred against sin ; to be a mediator and in- 
tercessor between G!od and man, to procure the par- 
ticular assistance of God's holy spirit which might 
be in men a new and efiectual principle of a heaven- 
ly and divine life ; in a word, to he the Saviour and 
judge of mankind, and finally to bring them to eter- 

• See Sdllingfleet'a Origin. Saorte, fift. 3. cap. S. and Bocharli Pha- 
ieg, et Voaitiui de Idololatria. 
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PBOP. nal life ; all this, when dearly and expressty revealed, 
, ^"^; and by good testimony proved to be so revealed) is 
^parenuy agreeable and very credible to ri^t and 
true reason. As (because it is the main and funda- 
mental article of the Chiistain Aith,) I shall endea- 
vour tomake out more largely and distinctly, by show- 
ing, in particular, that none of the several obiections, 
upon which speculative unbelievers reject this doc- 
trine, do at all'prove any inconsistency in the belief 
of it, with sound and unprejudiced reason. 
That it is For, Jirst, it cannot be thought unreasonable to be 
""' buT" ^^^'^^^ i" the general, that God should make a re- 
aup'pose " velation of his will to mankind, since, on the contrary,' 
God mak. ^as has been befttfe proved at large,) it is very agreea- 
vXiion of hie to the moral attribntes of God, and to the notions 
hi« irui to and expectations of the wisest and most rational meai 
""""■ that lived in the heafthHi worid. 
That it !• Secondly, it cannot be thou^t unreasonable to be 
so^nsbie'tD" *>elieved, that in such a revelation, wherein God free* 
believe, ly proclaims retnisnon of sin, and the acceptabieness 
wo"i?^ of repentance, he should nevertfieless have appodnt- 
poiDt ed such a sacrifice or expiation for sin, as might Sd; 
B sacriflce -{],£ szmo timc be a sufficient testimony of his ir- 
"an'or'' rcconciiable hatred against it. For though, by the 
"'^ light of nature, it was indeed exceeding probaUe and 
to be hoped for that God would forgive sin upon 
true repentance, yet it could not be proved th^ 
he was absolutely obliged to do so, or that he would 
certainly do so. On uie contrary, there was reason 
to'suppose, that, in vindication of the hcmour and dig- 
nity of his laws, he would requhre some fiu-ther satis- 
faction and expiation. Aj)d acocH^ngly wefind tlie 
custom of sacrificing to have {H-evailed univavaUy 
over the heathen world in all ages ; which, how un- 
reasonable soever an expectation it was, to think that 
the blood of beasts could truly expiate sin, yet thus 
much it ^unly and undeniahly uiows, that it haa 
been the common apprehension of mankind, in all 
ages, that God would not be appeased, nor pardon 
sin, without some punishment and satis^ction ; and 
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yefc afe lite same time they hsd good hoDes, that, up- pbop. 
on the repentance of nnner^ God woula accept some -^^^ 
other satisfaction instead of the destruction of the 
offenders. It is therefore plainly agreeable to right 
reason, to believe that God, in vindicatitm of the hon- 
oorofhislawa.andfor a testimony of hisbatredag^st 
sin. should appoint some sacrifice or expiation (at 
sin, at the same time that be forgives the smner upon 
his true repentance. 

ThirtUy, It cannot be thought unreasonable to be '•^■t 't *• 
believed, that a medbtor or intercessor should be ap- "oMbi^ 
pointed' between God and man, through and by beite«, 
whom the prayers of sinners may be offered up, so \-^l^ "*** 
as to be acceptable in tbe sight of God. It is wdl tbouid b« 
known, the generaUty of tbe wisest heathens thought ^^^"^ 
it agreeable to reason to make use of subordinate in- God and 
telligences, demons at heroes, by whom they put up ■"""• 
tbehr pray»3 to the superior gods, hoping, that, ay 
the inediatimi of those intCTcessors, the unworthiness 
of their own persons^ and tbe defects of these prayers 
might be supplied, and they might obtain such mer' 
ciful and gracious answers to their prayers as they 
could not presume to hope for upon their own ao- 
oount. Wherein though those pagans laboured in- 
deed under very great uncertmnty, in doing a thing 
for which they had no sufficient warrant, and in 
using mediators whom they neither knew distinctly 
to have any being, nK* could they however have any 
goodsecurity thatsuch mediation would be Bcc^ntable 
to the supreme God ; yet, at the same time, this un> 
deniably proves, that it is' by no means inconsistent 
with right reason, to brieve that a mediator may by 
divine authority be appointed between God and sin- 
ful mm, to be their intercesscM: and advocate with a 
justly offended God. 

Fourthly, The greatest real difficulty in this mat- Of the oU 
ter, to the judgment of right reason, seems to arise ^^^ 
from tbe consideration of the dignity of the person from the 
whom we befieve to have giv«i himself a sacrifice 2[|^°!||j^ 
and pin^tiation for tbe sins of naai^nd, visL hov it 
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PROF is possible, that the only-begotten son of God shonld 

^'^^- be incarnate and become man ; how it is conceiv- 
wbomwe ^^^^ *hat God should condescend so far as to send, and 
beiiere to the son of God condescend willingly to be sent, and 
dutOT I^*^° such great things for his creatures ; and, above all, 
ndenner. faowit isconsistent With leason, to suppose God con- 
descending to do so much for such frail and weak crea- 
tures as men, who, In all appearance seem to be but 
a very small, low, and inconsiderable part of the crea- 
tion. And here indeed it must readily be acknow- 
ledged, that human reason could never have disco- 
vered such a method as this, for the reconciliation of 
sinno^ to an offended GUid without express revela- 
tion. But then neither, on the other side, when once 
this method is made known, is there any such diffi- 
culty or inconceivableness in it as. can reasonably 
make a wise and considerate man call in question the 
truth of a well attested revelation, merely upon that 
account ; which, indeed, any plain absurdity, or con- 
tradiction in .the matter of a doctrine pretended to 
be revealed, would, it must be confessed, unavoidably 
do. For as to the possibility of the incarnation of 
the son of God, whatever mysteriousness there con- 
fessedly was in the manner of it, yet, as to the thing 
itself there is evidently no more unreasonableness 
in believing the possibility of it, than in believing 
the union of our soul and body, or any other certain 
truth which we plainly see implies no contradiction 
in the thing itself, at the same time that we are sen- 
sible we cannot discover the manner how it is affect- 
ed. Again, as to the incredibility of the doctrine, 
that God should make sogreat a condescension to his 
creatures, and that a person of such dignity as the 
only begotten son of God should vouchsafe to give 
himself a sacriBce for the sins of men : He that duly 
considers, how it is no diminution to the glory and 
greatness of the father of all things, to inspect, go- 
vern, and direct every thing by his all-wise provi- 
dence through the whole creation ; to take care even 
of the meanest of his creatures, so that not a sparrow 
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foils to the ground, or a hair Of our head perishes, '^^- 
■without his knowledge; and to observe exactly _ 
every particle, even of inanimate matter in the uni- 
verse ; he (I say) who duly considers this, cannot 
with reason think it any re^ disparagement to the 
son of God, (though it was indeed a most wonderful 
and amazing instance of humility and condescension,) 
that he should concern himself so far for sinful men 
as to appear in their nature to reveal the will of Giod 
more clearly to them, to give himself a sacrifice and 
expiation for their sins, and to bring them to re- 
pentance and eternal life. The greatest enemies 
and deriders of Christianity hgve asserted things, 
far more incredible, to have been done upon far 
less occasions ; witness what Julian the apostate* 
thought fitto believeconcerning^sculapius's coming 
down from heaven, and conversing upon earth in a 
visible form, only to teach men the art of healing ■ 
diseases. And modern unbelievers, who seem wiU- 
ing, in the contrary extreme, to deny God's having ■ 
any regard, or takmg any care in any respect, for 
the welfare and happiness of his creatures, are forced, 
if they will go about to give any account or explica- 
tion of things, to invent much more incredible hy- 
potheses, dishonourable to God, and utterly incon- 
sistent with his divine attributes. Indeed, if we will 
consider things impartially, so far is it from being 
truly any diminution of the greatness and glory of 
God, to send bis son into the world for the redemption 
and salvation of mankind, that, on the contrary, it 
is a means of bringing the very greatest honour to 
the taws and government of God that can be ima- 
gined. For what can be imagined more honourable, 
and worthy of the supreme lord and governor of all 
things, than to show forth his mercy and goodness, 
in forgiving the sins of frail and fallible creatures, 
and suffering himself to be reconciled to them upon 

• 'O yij Ztiit ^ iaurou *ln "A«i(X^Tior iyintitf f't 3' ^' J^f 3i(i r^ 
3ie fii" "{> r^n 'Mfliiiatifet ifimi.— 'Julian. 
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FBOP. their tr^e repentuice ; and vet at the same time to 
•^"• ^ cauae such an expiation to be made for gin, by the 
sufiEerings and death of bis own son. in their nature, 
aa might be abundant evidence! of his irreconcilable 
hatred against sin, a just vindication of the authority 
and dignity of bis laws, and a sufficient and edbctuaJ 
warning to deter men from sin, to create in them the 
great^t dread and detestation of it, and for ever to 
terrify them from venturing upon wilful transgres- 
sion and disobedience ? It is true, no man can take 
upon him certainly to say, but God, by his absolute 
sovereignty and authority, might, if he had bo pleas- 
ed, have pardoned sin upon repentance, without any 
sacrifice or expiation at all. But this method of 
doing it by the death of Christ is mwe wise and tit, 
and evidently more proper and effectual to discounte- 
nance and prevent presumption, to discourage men 
from repeating their transgressions, to give them a 
deep sense of the heinous nature of sin, and to con- 
vince them of the excellency and importance of the 
laws of God, and the indispensable necessity of pay- 
ing obedience to them ; forasmuch sa it shows us, 
that at the same time that God- was willing to save 
the sinner, yet, lest encouragement should be given 
to sin by letting it go unpunished, he did not think 
fit to forgive the transgressions of men without great 
sufferings in our nature, and to put away the guilt 
of our sins but upon such difficult terms as the death 
of his own son. So that in this dispensation, justice, 
and mercy, andtrnth.are met together ; righteousness 
and peace have kissed each other. And by how 
much the greater the dignity of the person was, 
who gave himself thus a sacrifice for the sins of men, 
of so much the greater weight and force is this argu- 
ment to deter men for the future from sin, and to con- 
vince them of the necessity of obedience. Where- 
fore, so far is it from being true, that the consider- 
ation of the dignity of the person suffering Is a real 
objecrion against the credibility of the doctrine, 
that, on the contrary, that very consideration con- 
CoooAc 
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tuns the highest vindication ima^nable of the great- fbof. 
nesB, and honour, and autiwraty oC'the laws of God, ^"^' 
and at the same time the greatest possible instance 
or expression.!^ his mercy and compassion towards 
men, agreeable to ouk natural notions of 'his divine 
attributes. And then, as to the last part of this dif- 
ficulty, viz. how it can be consistent with reason, to 
wppose God condescending to do so < very great 
things for such mean and weak creatures, as men 
are, who in all appearance seem to be but a very 
small, low, and inconsiderable part of the (ovation ; 
forasmuch as the whole earth itself is but a little spot, 
that bears no proportion at all to the univesse ; and 
in. all probability of reason, the large and numberless 
orbs of heaven cannot but be supposed to be filled 
with beings more capable than we to show forth 
the praise and glory of their Almighty Creator, uid 
more worthy to be the objects of his care and love. To 
this, part of the difficulty, I. say, the answer is very 
easy : That the mercy and love of the infinitely 
^)od God is extended equally over all. his works; 
that, let t{ie universe be supposed as large, and the 
rational creatures, with which it is furnished, as many 
and excellent as anyone can imagine; yet. man- 
kind is plainly the chief, indeed the only inhabitant 
for whose sake it is evident this our globe of earth 
was formed into a habitable world; and this our 
earth is, as far as we have any means of judging, as 
considerable and worthy of the divine care as most 
other parts of the system ; and this our system as 
conaderable as any other single ^stem in the uni- 
verse ; and finally, that, in like manner as the same 
divine providence, which presides over the whole 
creation, does particularly govern and direct every 
thing in this our lower world, as well as in every 
other particular part of the universe ; so there is no 
real difficulty to right reason, in conceiving that the 
same divine ti^m, jthe word or messenger of the 
father, who, in various dispensations, acoHding to 
the particular needs and exigencies of mankind, has 
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xm'' ™*^^ various nianifestatioiis of God, and discorerie* 
of the divine will, to us here upon earth ; may also, 
for ought we know, have to other beings, in otber 
parts of the universe, according to their several ca- 
pacities or wants, made different manifestations of 
GU>d, and discoveries of his will, in ways of which 
we can know nothing, and in which we have no 
concern ; there being nothing in this at all contrary. 
to the nature of God, or the condition of things. 
Of tbe ob- Fifihiy, and lastly, if any one thinks it unreasona- 
^drtwn ^'^ *" ^^ believed, that God should send his Son into 
from ihe the world for the redemption of mankind," and yet 
«»"*iiiM '**"* ^■''is appearance of the Son of God upon earth 
not being should not be till the later ages of the world ; and 
iToi^raiL ^^^^ ^^ ^"^ appeared, yet his .appearance not be 
made known equally to all nations ; such a one must 
likewise, for the same reason, affirm, that it is unrea- 
sonable to believe the necessity and obligations even 
of natural religion itself, because it is plain all men 
are not furnished equally with the same capacities 
and opportunities of understandingthose obligations, 
and consequently no deist can, consistently with his 
own principles, make this objection against the truth 
of Christianity. He must likewise, for the same rea- 
son, affirm, that God is obliged in. all other respects 
also to make all his creatures equal ; to make men 
angels ; to indue all men with the same faculties and 
capacities as any, at least to make all men capable 
of the very same kind and the same degree of hap- 
piness, and to afford to all of them all the very same 
means or opportunities of obtaining it : In a word, 
he must assert that infinite wisdom cannot reasona- 
bly be supposed to have a right of making variety of 
Creatures in very various circumstances ; which is an 
assertion palpably most absurd, in experience false, 
and a very unjust diminution of God's sovereignty 
in the world. But besides, though the redemption 
purchased by the Son of God is not indeed actually 
made known unto all men, yet as no man ever de- 
nied but that the benefit of tbe deatii of Christ ex- 
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tended backwards to those who lived before his ap- ™^^' 
pearance in the world, so no man can prove but that^___^ 



the same benefit may likewise extend itself forwards 
to those who never heard of his appearance, though 
they lived after it. 

1 1. That the history of the life of Christ, contained of ibe 
in the New Testament, is a true relation of matters of t'^^" P^^f 
feet, (not to insist here on the testimony of his d'S- Ktipiure- 
ciples and followers, which shall be considered here- ^^'n^j^gj 
after in itsproper place,) will to a rational inquirer in the 
appear very credible from hence, that very many par- ^^*a7**" 
ticulars of that history are confirmed by concurrent 
testimonies of profane and imquestionably unpreju- 
diced authors. That, before the coming of our Sa- 
viour, there was a general expectation spread over 
all the eastern nations, that outof Judea should arise 
a person, wha should he governor of the world, is 
expressly affirmed by the Rdman historians, Sueto- 
nius* and Tacitu.-!.! That there lived in Judea, at 
the time which the Gospel relates, such a person as 
Jesus of Nazareth, is acknowledged by all authors, 
both Jewish and pagan, who have written since that 
time. The star that appeared at his birth, and the 
journey of the Chaldsean wise men, is mentioned by 
Chalcidius the Flatonist4 Herod's causing all the 
children in Bethlehem, under two years old to be 
slain, and a reflection made upon him on that occa- 
sion by the emperor Augustus, is related by Ma- 
crobius. || Many of the miracles that Jesus worked in 

• PercrebuerHt Orieote toto velua et constans opinio esse in fetis, 
at Judsa profecti rerum patirentur. — Sutton. 

t Pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum librii continen, 
«o ipm tempore fore, ut ToIeKeret Orieas, profectique Judeea rerum 
pDtirentur. — TacU. lib. 21, 

J See tbe piece cited by Grob'ui, de Feriiate Christiana ReligtO' 
iat.—Lib.3.c. 1*. 

|] Cum auduaet [Augnitus,^ inter pueros quos in Syria Heroclea 
rex Judaoram intra bimatum jnsait interfici, filium quoque ejus oo- - 
ciium ; ait, melius est Qerodis porcum ease quam filium.— JUacrr6J 
Hb. 2. cap. 4* [A testimony so very remarbable and pertiaent, that 
it is strange kow Urotiiu cquld omit to mention it in the plMe now 

"■"■•] • , Google 
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PEOP. his liJc-time are, as to matters of fact, (particular^* 
^^i^bis healing the lame and the blind, and oasting oat 
devils.) expressly owned hy the most implacable ene- 
mies of Christianity, by Celsus and Julian,* and the 
authors of the Jewish Talmud. And bow the power 
uf the heathen gods ceased after the coming t^ Christ 
is acknowledged by Porphyry, who attributes it to 
their being angry at the setting up of the Christian, 
religion, which he styles impious and profane.; Many 
particulars of the coUateral history, concerning John 
Baptist, and Herod, and Pilate, (not to mention the 
fiunous testimony concerning Jesus himself, because 
it is by some sifspected not to be genuine, notwith- 
standing it is found in all the ancient copies,) are 
largely recorded by Josephus. The crucifixion of 
Christ under Pontius Pilate, is related by Tacitus ;t 
and divers of the most remarkable diri;umstance8 at- 
tending it, suA as the* earthquake -and' miraculous 
darkness, were recorded in the public Roman re^s- 
tersjt commonly appealed to by the first Christiwi 
writers, as what could not be demed by the adversaries, 
themselves. Then, as to.the resurrection aUd asuen- 
sion (£ Christ ; these depend on the general proofs of 
the credibility of his disciples' testimony, and other 
following evidences, which. will be considered here- 
after in their proper place. " .... 
Of the iaj J 3. That ■ God has appointed a diiy, wherein he 
wCTt'^ind ^^^ J'^.^g* *he world in righteausness, by tbjit per- 
chrii'i ihe son whom he has ordwned, in order to reward every 
judge. man aeeorcjing to his works ; is a doctrine perfectly 
agreeable to right reason, and to our natural notio,ns 
of the attributes of God ; as may appeu more par- 
ticularly from what has been before said concerning 

* See the placa cited by Grotiiu, de FerUaU Ckrial. Rel. lib. i. 
cap. S. 

t Tib'erioimperitantejperprocunitOTemPontium Filatuoi, tuppli- 
ao aflectus erat— Z,i&. 1 5. 

t Eum ntu&di casum relatum in aicanti vestiii habeUi. — Ttrtul- 
Aon. Apol. 
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the neceesity and certainty of another life after tbiis ; pbo] 
and is evident from the opinion of all the wiser heath- ^'^' 
ens concerning this matter. Nor may it perhaps be 
altogether impertinent toobserve here, that thepoeti, 
both Greek and Latin, have unanimously agreed in 
this one particular circumstance, that men after death 
should not have judgment passed upon them imme> 
diately by God himself, but by just men appointed 
for that purpose. 

1 S. That, jRorder to this final judgment, not only or the 
the soul shall survive the dissolation of the body, 'J''"^Y'' 
but the body itself also shair be raised again; this body! 
doctrine, though not indeed discoverable with any 
kind of certainty by the bare light of nature, because 
the belief of the soul's immoriatity (for ought that 
appears to reason alone) is sufficient to ans\v» all the 
purposoBof afuture state, as far As ' is discoverable 
mbrely by' the light of nature j yiet this doctrihe (1 
say) xjf the resurrection of the body, when made 
known by revelation,' evidently contains nothing in 
it' in the le^t contrary to right reason : For, what 
reifeonable man can deny luit that it is plainly attb- 
gether as eaty for God to raise the body again aftc* 
death as to create and form it at first ? Sotue of the 
Sttncal philosophers seem to have thought it not 
only possible, hut even probable :* And many of the 
JeW8,"wbohad no express revelation' concerning it. 
did yet believe it upon an ancient tradition, as appe)n>s 
&bm <b11 their writings, and particularly from the 
trandation in the last Verse of the book of Job, which 
according to the Seventy runs thus : So Job died, b*- 
ii^ old 8nd.full of dayi, but it is written that he shall 
rise again with those whoin the Lord raises up.f The 
«nly real difficulty in this doctrine seems to ariM 
Upon putting the supposition of one body's being 

* ^\» iii iHt itbmrm tucl ij/i&c p.o'i ri nXcvt^Mu, «£>j» m^iOtn 
fttu, dial, a Laelant. lih, 1. 
JiA^i.uU. ,-. , 
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FEOP. turned into the nourishment, and becoming part of 
^"'' the substance of another, bo as that the same parts 
may equally belong to two bodies, to both of which 
it shall nevertheless be absolutely impossible that the 
same parts should be restored. But this objection, as 
great and principal a difficulty as it is, is really but 
a great trine. For there does not at all appear any 
absolute necessity, that, to constitute the same body, 
there must be an exact restitution of all and only the 
same parts. And if there was any such necesraty ; 
yet even still without making that hard supposition 
(which Grotius and others have done,*) that God by 
a miraculous providence always interposes to prevent 
the parts of one human body from incorporating with 
and becoming the nourishment of another, (for I can- 
not see any sufficient ground to deny, but that it may 
be possihle in nature for barbarous cannibals, if any 
such there be, to subsist for some time and live wholly 
one upon another, if deprived of all other susten- 
ance ;) without any such hard suppositions as these 
(I say,) it is easy to imagine many ways by which the 
resurrection of the same body, properly speaking, shall 
nevertheless be very possible ; and the \Wiole founda- 
tion of this, and all other difficulties of this kind, con- 
cerning the parts, and forms, and magnitudes, and pro- 
portions of our future bodies, be entirely taken away. 
Of the re- As Jirst, No man can say it is improbable, (and 
of ihV«S^ **'^y ^^° ^^^^ '*^" ™°^* *"^ ^^^ versed in micro- 
body!" scopical observations think it more than probable,) 
that the original stamina, which contain all and every 
one of the solid parts and vessels of the body, not ex- 
cepting even the minutest nerves and fibres, are them- 
selves the entire body, and that all the extraneous 
matter, which, coming in by way of nourishment, fills 
up and distends the minute and insensible vessels, of 
which all the visible and sensible vessels are compos- 
ed, is not strictly and properly part of the body. Con- 
sequentiy, while all this extraneous matter, which 

• D« Veritart B«l. Chr — Lib. t. t. '^Xmw]^ 
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serves only to swell the body to its just magnitude, prop. 
is in continual flux, the original stamina may conti- ^"^•_ 
nue unchanged, and so no confusion of bodies will be 
possible in nature. There may be made many very 
considerable observations, concerning the determinate 
figure into which every resjiective body unfolds itself 
by growth ; concerning the impossibility of the body's 
extending itself, by any nourishment whatsoever, be- 
yond that certain magnitude to which the original 
vessais are capable of being unfolded; and concern- 
ing the impossibility of restoring by any nourishment 
any the smallest vessel or solid part of the body that 
has at any time happened to be mutilated by any 
accident ; all which observations, often and carefully 
made, will seem very much to favour some such spe- 
culation as this. 

- Secondly, It may also be supposed otherwise, not 
without good probability, -that in like manner as in 
every grain of corn there is contained a minute in- 
sensible seminal principle,* which is itself the entire 
future blade and ear, and in due season, when all the 
rest of the grai,n is corrupted, evolves and unfolds it- 
self visibly mto that form ; so our present mortal and 
jeorruptible body may be but the exuvite, as it were, 
of some hidden and at present insensible principle, 
(possibly the present seat of the soul,) which at the 
resurrection shall discover itself in its proper form. 
This way also, there can be no confusion of bodies 
possible in nature. And it is not without some weight 
that the ancientest writers of the church have always 
made use of this very similitude ; that the apostle St 
.Paul himself alleges the same comparison ; and that 
the Jewish writers seem to have had some obscure 
glimpse of this notion, when they talked of a cer- 
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pitof. tain' incomiptible pait at the body ; tht^h tbesd lat- 
^'"' ter indeed fexplaiBed themselves veiy WeSdy and un- 
philosdphicaiiy; ' ' ' 

Many othet ways perhaps may be imagined, by 
1*hicli the same tliing may be esplMned intelligibly. 
But'' these' Speculations are nice &nd subtile,- and 
neither needful nor proper to be enlarged upon in 
this iplace. Only the bare mention of them shows the 
manifold possibility of the doctrine of the reSurreo- 
tion,'Rgdinst the o^ections bf those who would hare 
it seem contradictory. 
Of the ■ 14. Lastly, That after the resurrection and the 
hi' plneM g*"^^3^ judgment, Wherein evety man shall be judg* 
of Te ed according to his works, they that h&ve done well 
'''d*"h' ^^*'^ S° *^° everlasting happiness, and they that 
•teroiii* have done evil, into* everlasting punishment, iS a 
punish, doctrine in itself very credible, and teasonoble td be 
SedBmn- believed. Concerning the everlasting happiness of 
«^* the righteotis there is no dispute, it being evident that 

Gbdin his infinite bounty may reward the sincere obe* 
dience of his creatures, as much beyond the merit of 
their bwn weak and imperfect works, as he himself 
pleases. But the everlasting punishment threatened 
to the wicked has seemed to many a great difficulty; 
filhceitis certain, from our natural notions of the at- 
tributes of God, that no man shall be punished be- 
yond the just demerit <tf his sins. Here, therefore, it 
Is to betibserved, first that no man can say, it is uh- 
l^asonaMe that they who by wilful and stubborn 
disobedience tb their almighty creatoi- and most met>- 
tiful benefactor, and by the habitual practice of un- 
repented Avickedness, have, during the state of trial, 
made themselves unfit for the enjoyment of that hap- 
piness which God has prepared fbr them that love 
and obey him, should be eternally rejected, and ex- 
cluded Irom it. Thus much, the wickedest of men 
are willing enough to beMeve : And if bare depri- 
vation of happiness was all the punishment they bad 
reason to fear, they would be well content to sit still 
in their wickedness. But is it at all agreeable to rea- 
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son to beHere, ti»t the pbnislinient to be iilflictfld fbop. 
by tbe final wrath of a provoked God upon bis moat ^"'' . 
OTetinate and incorrigible enemies, should be merdy 
sacb a thing ais is in its own bature less dreadful and 
terrible than evrti those affiictionswhidihyoertainex- 
periencewe see in thisl present life fall sometimes upon 
such persons with whom God is not angry at all? 
Is it ' agreeable to reason to believe, that God, who 
(88 is evident by lexpfeiience) suffers the Very best 6f 
his own servants, for the punishmentof their sins, or 
evert only for the trial of their virtue, to fall fiorae^' 
times tinder all the calamities and miseries which it 
impossible for the cruellest and most powerful ty- 
rants to invent and execute, should punish his moit - 
obstinsteiyrebellious and finally impenitent creatures, 
with nothing more than the negation of happiness ? 
Tbere must, therefore, in the next place be some sen- 
nble and positive punishment, besides the mere rte- 
gative loss of happiness. Aiid whoever seriouslyoon* 
■iders the dreadful effects of Gkid's anger in this pre- 
sent world, in the instance of the general deluge, the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah. Uie amazing 
calamities which befel the whole Jewish nation at 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and other such like 
taamples ; in some of which cases, the judgments 
bfkve fallen upon mixed multitudes of good men and 
bad together ; (not to mention the calamities which 
sometimes befal even good men by themselves ;) who- 
soever, I say, seiiously considers all this, cannot but 
frame to himself very terrible apprehensions of the 
greatness of that punishment whicb the despised patii- 
^ce of God shall finally inflict on the impenitently 
wicked and incorrigible, when they shall be separa- 
ted and be by themselves. And then, as to the dura- 
tion of this punishment, no mancanpresume, in our 
present state of ignorance and darkness, to be able 
truly to judge, barely by the strength of his owta 
natural reason, what in this respect is or is not con- 
sistent with the wisdom, wd justice, and goodness of 
the supreme governor of the world, since we neither 
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FROP. know the place, nor kind, nor roMina*, nor circum- 
^'"' stances, nor degrees, nor all the ends and uses of the 
final punishment of the wicked. Only this one thing 
we are certain of, that the justice of God will abun- 
dantly vindicate itself, and all mouths shall be stop- 
ped before him, and be forced to acknowledge the 
exact righteousness of all his judgments, and to con- 
demn their own folly and wickedness; forasmuch as 
the degrees or intenseness of the punishment which 
shall be inflicted on the impenitent shall be exactly 
proportionate to their sins, as a recompense of their 
deoierit, so that no man shall suffer more than he 
has deserved.* This being once clearly established, 
■ the diflRculty about the duration of the punishment 
will not appear so insuperable to right reason : For 
nothing can be more evident than that God may 
justly banish the wicked eternally from his kingdom 
of glory, and irom that happiness which is his free 
and undeserved gift to the righteous ; and the posi- 
tive punishment which shall be inflicted upon them 
in that state of eternal rejection shall undoubtedly 
be such, and so proportioned to men's deserts, as the 
righteous judge will then make appear before men 
and angels, to be just, and wise, and necessary, and 
such only as becomes the infinitely wise and good 
lord and governor of the universe to inflict. The 
wisest of the heathen philosophers, without the help 
of revelation, have taught, and did believe it agree- 
able to right reason, that the punishment of the in- 
corrigible should be [ci/&>*j»c) without any determinate 
or known end ;f and we cannot tell how many wise 
designs God may serve thereby. We know not but 

*Rev. xir. 10. shall be tormented with fire and brimstone, in 
' the presence of the Holy Angela, and in the presence of the Lamb. 

t. Oi it Sf i^attn dudraif iy(u> iiii ri iity&ti nit b^ui^r^^m, r^fwc 
q riotriMiiea fuuga ^Ivni tit ri' Trf^ajov, c3f» ixnn inZaJmia.^Plaioia 

'nt^geiixe}AffH( alankut mftil^ut, ir»i xal al r^v it^iat Ituiiin S^iini 
Tt>iirai n mlJ itMCra/ytr/df—CtU. apud Origen. lib. 8. 

Of U jEloiM nUMra* (Jmw) c kcuhIK rvAZmvm.'^Id, Md, , 
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that as God has now discovered to us in some mea- prop. 
sure the fall and punishinent of evil angels, to be a ^'"' 
warning to us, so be may hereafter use the example 
of the punishment of wicked and incorrigible men, 
to be a means of preserving other beings in their 
obedience. And many other considerations there 
may possibly be, very necessary to enable us to judge 
rightly concerning this matter, which, in this pre- 
sent state, we have no sufficient means of coming 
to the knowledge of. ^ 

Thus, all the credenda, or doctrines, which the 
Christian religion teaches ; (that is, not only those 
plain doctrines which.it requires to be believed as 
fundamental and of necessity to eternal salvation, 
but even all the doctrines which it teaches as mat- 
ters of truth ;) are, in the first place, though indeed 
many of them not discoverable Dy bare reason unas- 
sisted with revelation, yet, when discovered by reve- 
lation, apparently most agreeable to sound and un- 
prejudiced reason.* 

In the next place, every one of these doctrines has Every oaa 
a natural tendency, and a direct and powerful influ- tL' ,"51. 
ence to reform men's lives, and correct their manners, rect tea. 
This is the great end arid ultimate design of all true ''""g^j"'' 
religion ; and it is a very great and fatal mistake to i^olfen^e 
think that any doctrine or any belief whatsoever can '" ";*■"'" 
be any otherwise of any benefit to men, than as it is k*" ' 
fitted to promote this main end. There was none 
of the doctrines of our Saviour, (as an excellent pre- 
late of our church admirably expresses this matterf) 
calculated for the gratification of men's idle curiosi- 
ties, the busying and amusing them with airy and 
useless speculations ; much less were they intended 
for an exercise of our credulity, or a trial how fax 
we could bring our reason to submit to our faith : 
But, as, on the one hand, they were plun and simple., 

Origen. advert. Celt. lib. S. ' 
t Archbishop Sharp's Sermon befbn tbs QuMn on Chrtitnua 

4»y, no*. KGtH)c^le 
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FEOP. and luch as by their Hgreeableneis to the rationii] Ai 
^^^- cultieeof mankindjdld biff hly recommend themselves 
tbour belief; so, on the other hand, they had an imme- 
diate relation to practice, and were the genuine princi- 
ples and foundation upon which dl human and divine 
virtues were naturally to be superstructed. ParticU' 
larly,r. what can be a more necessary and excet-lent 
foundation of true rehgion than that doctrine Which 
the Christian religion clearly and distinctly teachei 
us, concerning the nature and attributes of the one 
only true Gcd, without any of that ambiguity and 
doubtfulness, those various ahd inconsistenC opinions 
and conjectures, those uncertain and oft-times fiifse 
reM(mings concerning the nature of God, which, nob- 
withstanding the natural possibility of discovering 
vwy many of the attributes of God by' the light of 
true reason, did yet in fiict overspread the greatest 
part of the heathen world with polytheisitt or athei. 
isni ? What can be so certain a preservative against 
idolatry, and the worship of false gods, as the doc- 
trine, that the universe, the heavens, and the eaHh, 
and all things contained therein, are the creatures and 
wOTkmanahip of the one true God, and have a con- 
tinual dependence upon him for the preservation of 
their being ? What can be so sore a ground of true 
piety and reliance upon Giod, as the clear Christian 
doctrine concerning providence, concerning God's 
perpetually governing and directing the iseaes and 
events of all things, and inspecting with a more es- 
pecial regard the moral actions of men ? Which doc- 
trine was per^exed by the philosophers with endless 
disputes. What can be so just a vindication of the 
goodness of God, and consequently so necessary in or- 
der to our m^tmning in our minds worthy and hon- 
ourable notions concerning him, as the doctrine that 
God created man at first upright, and that the ori- 
^nal of all evil and misery is sin ? The want of a 
clear knowledge of which truth extremely perplex- 
ed the heathen world, and made many recur to that 
most absurd fiction of a self-existent evU prindple. 
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What can be a more proper motive to piety than the prop. 
dcM^ine that the deluge and other remarkable calami- ^^^"'' 
ties which hare befallen mankind, were sent upon 
them, by God's immediate direction, as punishments 
for their wickedness? What can be a greater encour- 
igement to the practice of holiness, than the doctrine 
wat God has at several times vouchsafed to make se* 
veral particular revelations of his will to men, to in- 
struct and support them more e&ctually in that prac> 
tice? But above all, what doctrinecould ever have been 
ipaacined so admirably fitted in all respects to promote 
all tne ends of true religion, as that of the incama* 
tion of the Son of God ? Which way could men have 
been filled with so deep a sense of the mercy and 
love of God towards them, and have been instructed 
in all divine truths in a method so well accommo- 
dated to their present infirmities, as by God's send- 
ing his only-begotten Son, to take upon him our na- 
ture, and therein to make a general revelation of the 
>vill of God to mankind ? How could the honour, 
and dignity, and authority of the laws of God have 
been so effectually .vindicated, and at the same time 
80 satisfactory an assurance of pardon upon true re- 
pentance have been given unto men, as by this me- 
thod of the son of God giving himself a sacrifice and 
expiation for sin ? What could have been a more glo- 
riotu manifestation of the mercy and compassion of 
God, and at the same time a more powerful meant 
ta discountenance men's presumption, to discourage 
them from repeating their transgressions, to give 
them a deep sense of the heinous nature of sin, and 
of God's extreme hatred and utter irreconcilableness 
to it, and to convince them of the excellency and im- 
portance of the laws of God, and the indispensable 
necessity of paying obedience to them, than this ex- 
pedient of saving unners by the sufferings and death 
of the son of God, and by establishing with them a 
new and gracious covenant upon the merits of that 
satisfaction ? How could men be better encouraged 
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pitop. to begin a religious life, than hy having such a me- 
^"^- diator, advocate, and intercessor for them with God, 
to obtain pardon of all their frailties, and by being' 
assured of the assistance of the Spirit of God, to ena- 
ble them to conquer all their corrupt affections, and 
to be in them an effectual principle of a heavenly and 
divine life ? In fine, what stronger and more powerful 
motives could possibly have been contrived to per- 
suade men to live virtuously, and to deter them from 
vice, than the clear discovery made to ns in the gos- 
yel of God's having appointed a day, wherein be ivill 
judge the world in rignteousness, every man accord- 
ing to his works, and that they who have done well 
shall be adjudged to everlasting happiness, and they 
that have done evil to endless punishment ; of which 
the light of nature afforded men but obscure glimps- 
es? And may we not here, upon the whole, appeal 
now even to our adversaries themselves, whether, in 
all and every one of these doctrines, there be not a 
more powerful, a more effectual method laid down, 
for the reforming human nature, and obliging the 
whole world to forsake their siris, and to lead holy 
and virtuous lives, than was ever taught before ; nay, 
or than was possible to have been contrived by all 
the wit of mankind ? This is the great and highest 
recommendation of the Christian doctrine ; this ia 
what to a well disposed mind would well nigh satis- 
fectorily prove, even without the addition of any ex- 
ternal testimony, that the revelation of Christianity 
could not possibly but come from God, seeing that 
not only all its practical precepts, but even all its 
articles of belief also, tend plamly to this one and 
the same end, to make men universally amend and 
reform their lives, to recover and restore them to 
their original excellent state, from the corruption 
and misery which had been introduced by sin, and 
to establish upon earth the practice of everlasting 
righteousness, and entire and hearty obedience to the 
will of God ; which would have been the religimi of 
men (had they continued innocent) in paradise, and 
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now is the religion of angels, and for ever will be the '^^J- 
religion of saints in heaven. Vain men may value ' , 

themselves upon their speculative knowledge, right 
opinions, and true and orthodox belief, separate from 
the practice of virtue and righteousness ; but as sure 
as the gospel is true, no belief whatsoever shall fin- 
ally be of any advantage to men, any otherwise than 
only so far as it corrects their practice, hinders them 
from being workers of iniquity, and makes them like Lnko. ^m- 
unto God. '■ 

Lastly, all the doctrines of the Christian faith do And»ii of 
together make up an infinitely more consistent and Iterm*^' 
rational scheme of belief than any that the wisest of up the 
the ancient philosophers ever did, or the cunningest ""g„f,"„j 
of modern unbelievers can invent or contrive. This ntiooii 
is evident from a summary view of the fore-mention- ^')?T„''' 
ed scheme of the Christian doctrines, wherein every the world, 
article hasajustdependence on the foregoing ones, and 
a close connexion with those that follow : and the 
whole account of the order and disposition of things, 
fi*om the original to the consummation of all things, 
is one entire, regular, complete, consistent, and every 
way a most rational scheme : Whereas the wisest of 
the ancient philosophers, that is, those of them who 
bit upon the greatest number of single truths, and 
taught the fewest absurdities, were yet never able to 
make out any universal, entire, and coherent system 
of doctrines,* and scheme of the whole state of things, 
with any manner of probability :- And the cunning- 
est of modem deists, (besides that they most needs, 
in their own way, believe some particular things stran- 
ger, and in themselves more incredible, than any of 
the fore-mentioned Christian doctrines,) cannot, in the 
whole, a%has been before shown, frame to themselves 
any fixed a^d settled principles upon which to argue 
consistently; but must unavoidably either be per- 
plexed with inextricable absurdities, or confessedly 

' Divem ac diverse omnia protulerunt mm annectentes nee cau- 
■as Terum, nee congequentiai, nee rationea ; nt aummam illani, que 
«Dntb«t univena, at c^pingerent at complerent' — Laelanf. lib. T. 
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FHOF. tecur to downright atheism. There have indeed, even 
^^^^among Christians themselves, been many differences 
and disputes about particular doctrines : (But, except- 
ing such as have intolerably cc»Tupted the very fu|i> 
damental doctrines, and even the main design itself 
of the whole Christian dispensation ; of which there 
are too many instances in writers of the Romisfa 
church especially ;) these disputes among Christians 
have not been, like those among the philosophers, 
de rerum summa, concerning the whtde scheme and 
system of things, but only concerning particular ex- 
plications of particular doctrines ; -which kind <^ 
disputes do not at alT affect the certainty of the whole 
religion itself,* nor ought in reason to be Rny man- 
ner of hindrance to the effect which the plain and 
wcighter. and confessedly more impcntant funda* 
mental doctrines ou^t to, bare upon the hearts and 
lives of men. 

XIV. Fifihla, As this revelation, to the judgment 
of right and sober reason, appears of itself highly cre- 
dible and probable, and abundantly recommends it- 
self in its native simplicity, merely by its own intrin- 
sic goodness and excellency, to the practice of the 
most rational and considering men, who are desirous 
in all their actions to have satisfaction and comfort 
and good hope within themselves, from- the con- 
science of what they do : So it is moreover positive- 
ly and directly proved to be actually and immediate- 
ly sent to us from God, by the many infallible siffns 
and miracles which the author of it worked public- 
ly as the evidence of his divine commission, oythe 
exact completion both of the prophecies that went 
before concerning him, and of those that he himself | 
delivered concerning things that were U^ happen a£- i 



* Sed pcrturbat no> opinionum vaiietaB. hominnnique disKDtio. 
Et qua non idem contingit in lenaibui, hoa natura.certos, putamui; 
ilia, qutt aliissic, aliis seciu, nee iiadeni aeniper uno modo Tidentur, 
ficu CMC didmiH. Quod est longe alitet.—Cic. de Ltgi^ M. 1. 
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ter ; and by the testimony of his followers, which in peop. 
all its circumstances was the most credible, certain,^^^^ 
and convincing evidence, that was ever ^ven to any 
matter of fact in the world. 

First, The Christian revelation is positively and 
directly proved to be actually and immediately sent 
to us from God, by the many infallible signs and 
miracles which the author of it worked publicly as 
the evidence of bis divine commission. 

Besides the great excellency and reasonableness of or the lire 
the doctrine considered in itself, of which I have al- ""' ='•'''■ 
ready treated, it is here of no small moment to ob- <,ur s«Ti. 
serve, that the author of it (separate from all exter- "ur, >s an 
hA proof of his divine commission) appeared in all ibe truth" 
his behaviour, words, and actions, to be neither an "f 'he 
impostor nor an enthusiast.* His life was innocent and J^^elaUMi. 
spotless, spent entirely in serving the ends of holiness 
and charity, in doing good to the souls and bodies of 
men, in exhorting them to repentance, and inviting 
them to serve and glorify God. When his bitterest 
enemies accused him, in order to take away his life, 
they could not charge him with any appearance of 
vice or immorality. And so far was he from being 
guilty of what they did accuse him of, namely, of 
vain-glory and attempting to move sedition, that 
once, when the admiring people would by force have 
taken him and made him their king, he chose even 
to work a miracle to avoid that, which was the only 
thing that could be imagined to have been the design 
of an impostor. In like manner, whoever seriously 
considers the answers he gave to all questions whe- 
ther moral or captious, his occasional discourses to 
his disciples, ana more especially the wisdom and 
excellency of his sermon upon the mount, which is 
as it were the system and summary of his doctrine, 

* IIlurrEoy S^ i£urai», i' trarc n; £XXdc nurai ii^tti leriglircu, o^o^- 
niiumi yiyuiiit &no£, tic. — Eateb. Demonslral, Evangelic. Ub. 3. 
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PBOP. manifestly surpassing dl the mond instructions of 

^''^- the most celebrated philosophers that ever lived ; can- 

■" ' not, without the extremest malice and obstinacy in 

the world, charge him with enthusiasm. 
Of ib« These conBiderations cannot but add great weight 

Chriiulj°^ and authority to his doctrine, and make his own testi- 
the tri. mony concerning himself exceedingly credible. But 
tii°mrtn» *^® positive and direct proof of his divine commis- 
e<inmii< < sion are the miracles which he worked for that pur- 
■*"■ pose; his healing the «ck, — his giving sight to the 
blind, — his casting out devils, — his raising the dead, 
—the wonders thatattended his crucifixion, — his own 
resurrection from the dead, — his appearance after- 
wards to his disciples, — and his ascension visibly into 
heaven. 

These, and the rest of his stupendous miracles, 
were, to the disciples that saw them, sensible demon- 
strations of our Lord's divine commission : And to 
those who have lived since that age, they are as cer- 
tain demonstrations of the same trutli, as the testi- 
mony of those first disciples, who were eye>-witne8ses 
of them, is certain and true. 

To the disciples that saw them, these miracles were 
sensible and complete demonstrations of our Lord's 
divine commission, because they were so great, and 
so many, and so public, and so evident, that it was 
absolutely impossible they should be the ef!ect of 
any art of man, of any chance, or fallacy ; and the 
doctrine they were brought to confirm was of so 
good and holy a tendency, that it was impossible he 
should be enabled to wwk them by the power and 
assisttince of evil spirits ; so that, consequently, they 
must of necessity have been performed, "either im- 
mediately or mediately by God himself. 
Of mlrt- But here, because there havebeen many questions 
^'□Vrai. rased, and some perplexity introduced by the disputes 
and different flpiniofts oi learned men, concerning 
the powet- of Working miracles, and concerning the 
extent of the evidence which miracles give to the 
truth of any doctrine, and because it hath been much 
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controverted, whether true miracles can be worked ^3f^' 
by any less power than the immediate power of God ; ' ^ ^ — _ — 
and whether, to complete the evidence of a mirade, 
the nature of the doctrine pretended to be proved 
thereby is requisite to be taken into the considera- 
tion or no ; it may not perhaps be improper, upon 
this occasion, to endeavour to set this whole matter 
in its true light, as briefly and clearly a« 1 can. 

ist, then ; In respect of the power of God, and in Tb«t in re- 
respect to the nature of the things themselves, ab- {"hepower 
solutely speaking, all things that are possible at all,o*'G'"i> «" 
that is, which imply not a direct contradiction, are au'k'/essy. 
equally and alike easy to he done. The power of 
Crod extends equally to great things as to small, and 
to many as to few ; and the one makes no more 
difficulty at all, or resistance to his will, than the 
other. 

It is not therefore a right distinction to define or timhw*. 
distinguish a miracle by any absolute difficulty in cies ought 
the nature of tbe thing itself to be done ; as if the "« ^° ">* 
things we call natural were absolutely and in their any'^bio.^ 
own nature easier to' be efiected, than those that we !»*« ^js- 
look upon as miractilous ; on the contrary, it is evi- "he nature 
dent and undeniable, that it is at least as great an act "'J^^ 
of power to cause the sun or a planet to move at all, [^e'^Klves 
as to cause it to stand still at any time : Yet this lat- to be dona. 
ter we ciAl & miracle ; the former not. And to re- 
stote t^e dead to life, which is an instance of an ex- 
traordinary miracle, is in itself p'ainly altogether as 
easy as to dispose matter at first into such order as 
to form a human body in that which we commonly 
call a natural way. So that, absolutely speaking, in 
this strict and philosophical sense, either nothing is 
miraculous, namely, if we have respect to the power 
of God ; or, if we regard our own power and under- 
standing, then almost every thing, as well wbKt we 
call natural, as what we call supernatural, is in thes 
sense really miraculous; and it is only usualness or un- 
usualness that makes the distinction. 

ih,Goot^le 
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PROP. 2. What degrees of power God may reasonably be 
^^^- supposed to have communicated to created beings, to 
What da- subordinate intelligences, to good or evil angels, is 
grees of bv no means possible for us to determine. Some 
miiJ%«Te things absolutely impossible for men to effect, it is 
communi. evident may easily be within the natural powers of an< 
SewaSTbe- g^^s ', and some things beyond the power of inferior 
inga ii not angels may as easily be supposed to be within the 
Satodt*^"' natural power of others that are superior to them ; 
tennue. and SO on. So that, (unless we knew the limit ci 
communicable and incommunicable power) we can 
hardly affirm, with any certainty, that any particular 
effect, how great or miraculous soever it may seem 
to us, is beyond the power of all created beings in the 
universe to have produced. 
That It is not therefore a right distinction to define a 

ainliJV miracle (as some very learned and very pious men 
not rightij have done,) to be such an effect as could not have 
b^^Eiu^ 'an ^^^" produced by any less power than the diyine 
effect M omnipotence. There is no instance of any miracle 
hi"'''i^* in scripture, which, to an ordinary spectator, would 
produced necessarily imply the immediate operation of origi- 
by any leu jjgi^ absolute, and underived power : And consequent- 
ihrn"he ly such a spectator could never be certain that the 
iWiM om- miraculous effect was beyond the power of all crea- 
nipoience. ^^ beings in the universe to produce. There is one 
silpposition, indeed, upon which the opinion of all 
miracles being necessarily the immediate effects of 
the divine omnipotence, may be defended ; and that 
is, if God, together with the natural powers where- 
with he hath indued all subordinate mtelligent be- 
ings, has likewise given a law, or restraint, whereby 
they be hindered from ever interposing in this lower 
world, to produce any of those enects which we call 
miraculous or supernatural : But then, how certain 
soever it is, that all created beings are under some 
particular laws and restraints, yet it can never be 
proved that they are under such restraints univer- 
sally, perpetually, and without exception : And, with- 
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out thist a spectator that sees a miracle can never be ^^^• 
certain that it was not done by some created intelli- 
eence. Reducing the natural power of created be- - 
ings to as low a degree as any one can desire to sup- 
pose, will help nothing in this matter ; for, suppos- 
ing (which is very unreasonable to suppose) that the 
natural powers of the highest angels were no greater 
than the natural powers of men, yet, since tnereby 
an angel would be enabled to do alt that invisibly, 
-which a man can do visibly, he would even in this 
supposition be naturally able to do numberless things 
which we should esteem the greatest of miracles. 

3. All things that are done in the world are done au thing* 
either Immediately by God himself, or by created in- Jj^Jfe^^tbe 
telligent beings ; matter being evidently not at all»orU,are 
capaole of any laws or powers whatsoever, any more f^'^^"'" 
than it is capable of intelligence, excepting only this diateij; bj 
one negative power, that every part of it will, of itself, ^^ """j: 
always and necessarily continue in that state, whether created in. 
of rest or motion, wherein it at present is ; so that all f,^^^*^"' 
those things which we commonly say are the effects mit&r'be. 
of the natural powers of matter and laws of motion, "ngaip«i>ie 
of gravitation, attraction, or the like, are indeed (if orpowen. 
we will speak strictly and properly) the effects of A"^ "^J"* 
God's acting upon matter continually andevery mo- tbeM^^' 
ment, either immediately by himself, or mediately by properly 
some created intelligent beings : (Which observation, J,^"^^' 
by the way, furnishes us, as has been before noted, f>ingM 
with an excellent natural demonstration of Provi- '^^^™ 
dence.) Consequently, there is no such thing as what ofutture. 
men commonly call the course of nature, or the power 
of nature. The course of nature, truly and properly 
speaking, is nothing else but the will of God produ- 
ang certain effects in a continued, regular, constant, 
and uniform manner ; which course or manner of acting 
beingin every moment perfectly arbitrary, is as easy to 
be altered at any time as to be preserved. And if (as 
seems most probable,) this continual acting upon mat- 
ter be performed by the subserviency of created intelli- 
gences appointed to that purpose by the supremeCrea- 
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PROF, tor, tfaen it is as easy for any of tbem, and as mnch 
xm. ^thin their natural power, (t^ the permissitni of 
God,) to alter the course of ' nature at any time, or in 
any respect, as to preserve or continue it. 
Thittherc It IS oot therefore a right distinction to define « 
fore ■ ""- miracle to be that which is against the course of na- 
rinhiiy de- ture, meaning, by the course of nature, the power of 
^K *'' ' h*^ nature or the natural powers of created agents ; for, 
iitgiTDit' in this sense, it is no more against the course of na- 
the cKune ty^e for an angel to keep a man from sinking in the 
or "b!iv7 water, than for a man to hold a stone from filing is 
tbenaiurij the air by overpowering the law of gravitation ; and 
CTe"tS" yet the one is a miracle, the other not so. In like 
agents, manner, it is no more above the natural power of a 
created intelligence to stop the motion of the sun or 
cf a planet, than to continue to carry it on in its 
usual course ; and yet the former is a miracle, the lat- 
ter not so : But, if by the course of nature, be meant 
only (as it truly signifies) the constant and uniform 
manner of God's acting, either immediately or me- 
diately, in preserving and continuing the order of the 
world, then, in that sense, indeed, a miracle may be 
rightly defined to be an effect produced contrary to 
the usual course or order of nature, by the unusual 
interposition of some intelligent being superior to 
men, as I shall have occasion presently to observe 
more particularly. 
Theun- And from this observation we may easily discovo- 
rewonable- jjjg yanity and unreasonableness of that obstinate 
thaw who prejudice which modern deists have universally taken 
denjj ihe yp against the belief of miracles in general : They 
of mir>ci» see that thmgs generally go on in a constant and re- 
in geoerii. gular method ; that the frame and order of the world 
is preserved by things being disposed and managed 
in an uniform manner ; that certain causes produce 
certain efiects in a continued succession according to 
certain fixed laws or rules ; and from hence they con- 
clude, very weakly and unphilosophically, that there 
are in matter certain necessaiy laws or powers, the 
result of which is that which they call the course 
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of nature, which they think is impoasible to be ohang- pkop. 
ed or altered, and conBcqiiently, that there can be nO;^^^^ 
such thine as miracles : Whereas, on the contrary, if 
they would consider things duly, they could not but 
see that dull and lifeless matter is utterly incapable 
of obeying any laws, or of being indued with any pow- 
ers ; and that, therefore, that order and disposition of 
things, which they vulgarly call the course of nature, 
cannot possibly be any tning else but the arbitrary will 
and pleasure of God exerting itself and acting upon 
matter continually, either immediately by itself, or 
mediately by some subordinate intelligent agents, ac- 
cording to certain rules of uniformity and proportion, 
fixed indeed, and constant, but which yet are made 
such merely by arbitrary constitution, not by any 
sort of necessity in the things themselves, as has been 
abundantly proved in my former discourse : And, 
consequently, it cannot be denied, but that it is alto- 
gether as easy to alter the course of natpre as to pre- 
serve it ; that is, that miracles, excepting only that 
they are more unusual, are in themselves, and in the 
nature and reason of the thing, as credible in all re- 
spects, and as easy to be believed, as any of those we 
call natural effects. 

4. Those effects which are produced in the world Some rf- 
regularly and constantly, which we call the works of J^*^ p"'* 
nature, prove to us, in general, the being, the power, itam pro* 
and the other attributes of God. Those effects, which ^^"fj' 
upon any rare and extraordiary occasion, are produ- others 
ced in such manner that it is manifest they could nei- ■"'"'^onfl* 
ther have been done by any power or art of man, bwr°|!3)'i. 
nor by what we call chance, that is, by any composi- ''."g!'."'*" 
tion or result of those laws which are God's constant bimieir, or 
and uniform actings upon matter, these undenia- f """^ 
biy prove to us the immediate and occasional inter- being',^." 
position either of God himself, or at least of some in- pc 'ior w 
telligent agent superior to men, at that particular"""* 
time, and on that particular account. For instance, 
the regular and continued effects of the power of 
gravitation, and of the laws of motion ; cA the mer. 
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PROP, chanic, and of the animal powa^; all these prove to us, 
^^^_in general, the being, the power, the presence, and 
the constant operation, either immediate or mediate, 
of God in the world. But if, upon any particular 
occasion, we should see a stone suspended in the 
air, or a man walking upon the water, without any 
visible support, a chronical disease cured by a word 
speaking, or a dead and corrupted body restored to 
life in a moment ; we could not then doubt but there 
was an extraordinary interposition either of God him- 
self, in order to signify his pleasure upon that par- 
ticular occasion, or at least of some intelligent agent 
far superior to man, in order to bring about some 
particular design. 
Whether 5. Whether such an extraordinary interposition of 
^Saltim^te ^^^ power superior to men be the immediate in- 
the imme- terpositioH of God himsclf, or of some good angel, or 
''f^GoJ"* ^ some evil angel, can hardly be distinguished cer- 
of tome tdnly, merely by the work or miracle itself; because 
^"ii^n'^t '^^ '^ impossible for us to know, with any certainty, 
can bardi^ either that the natural power of good angels, or of 
bedUcorar- gyil OHCS, extcnds not beyond such or such a certain 
byTh^' limit, or that Grod always restrmns them from eser- 
worit it- cising their natural powers in producing such or such 
"^ ■ particular effects. 

TiiBtthere It is not therefore a right distinction, to suppose 
|^^°J*^"th? wonders which the scripture attributes toevilspi- 
pnse aiitha rits, to be mere prcEsii^x, sleights, or^delusions. For 
"""kS'b if ^'^^ devil has any natural power of doing any thing 
evil siiirits. at all, even but so much as the' meanest of men, and 
^be mere ^. jjqj- restrained by God from exercising that natu- 
ral power, it is evident he will be able, by reason of 
his invisibility, to work true and real miracles. Nei- 
ther is it a right distinction to suppose the miracles 
of evil' spirits not to be real effects in the things 
where they appear, but impositions upon the senses 
of the spectators ; for, to impose in this manner upon 
the senses of men, (not by sleights and delusions, 
but by really so affecting the organs of sense as to 
make thin^ appear what they are not ;) is to all in- 
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tents and purposes as -irue a miracle, and as great prop. 
an one, as making real changes in the things tnem- ^^^- 
selves. 

6. When therefore, upon any particular occasion. How w« 
for instance, when at the will of a person who teaches tji^g^i^ 
some new doctrine as coming from Gk)d, and in tes- mirwieB 
timony to the truth of that doctrine, there is plainly q"^'^^' 
and manifestly an interposition of some superior the proof 
power producing such miraculous effects as have t,^i'"'ff^ 
been before mentioned ; the only possible ways by the rlsudt 
■which a spectator may certainly and infallibly dis- "^.^T" 
tinguish wnetber those miracles be indeed the works, 
either immediately of God himself, or (which is the 
very same thing,) of some good angel employed by 
him, and, consequently, the doctrine witnessed by the 
miracles be infallibly true and divinely attested ; or 
whether, on the contrary, the miracles be the works 
of evil spirits, and consequently the doctrine a fraud 
and imposition upon men : The only possible ways 
(I say) of distinguishing this matter certainly and 
infallibly, are these: — Jf the doctrine attested by 
miracles be in itself impious, or manifestly tending. 
to promote vice, tben, without all question, the 
miracles, how great soever they may appear to us, 
are neither worked by God himself, nor by his com- 
mission ; because our natural knowledge of the attri- 
butes of God, and of the necessary difference be- 
tween good and evil, is greatly of more force to prove 
any such doctrine to be false than any miracles in the 
world can be to prove it true : As, for example, sup- 
pose a man, pretending to be a prophet, should work 
any miracle, or give any sign or wonder whatsoever, 
in order to draw men from the worship of the true 
God, and tempt them to idolatry, and to the prac- 
tice of such vices as in all heathen nations have usu- 
ally attended the worship of false Gods, nothing can 
be more infallibly certain, than that such miracles 
ought at first sight to be rejected as diabolical. If the i>«ut. xiiL 
doctrine attested by miracles be in itself indifferent, '' **" 
that is, such as cannot by the light of nature aQ^^ 
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PROP, right recMon alone, be certtunly known whether it be 
^'^' true or fiilse ; and, at the same time, in opposition to 
it, and in proof of the direct contrary doctrine, there 
be worked other miracles, more and greater than the 
former, or at least attended with such circumstances 
as evidently show the power by which these latter 
are worked to be superior to the power that worked 
the former ; then that doctrine which is attested by 
the superior power must necessarily be believed to lie 
divine : This was the case of Moses and the Egyptian 
magicians. The magicians worked several miracles 
to prove that Moses was an impostor, and not sent 
of God ; Moses, to prove his divine commission, 
worked miracles more and greater than theirs, or else 
(which is the very same thing,) the power by which 
he worked his miracles restrained the power by which 
they worked theirs, from being able at that time to 
work all the same miracles that he did ; and so ap- 
peared evidently the superior power : Wherefore, it 
was necessarily to be believed that Moses's commis- 
sion was truly from God. If, in the last place, the 
doctrine attested by miracles be such as, in its own 
nature and consequences, tends to promote the ho- 
nour and glory of Gk)d and the practice of univer- 
sal righteousness amongst men, and yet, neverthe- 
less, be not in itself demonstrable, nor could, with- 
out revelation, have been discovered to be actually 
true, (or even if it was but only indifferent in itself, 
and such as could not be proved to be any way con- 
trary to or inconsistent with these great ends,) and 
there be no pretence of more or greater miracles on 
the opposite side to contradict it ; (which is the case 
of the doctrine and miracles of Christ ;) then the 
miracles are unquestionably divine, and the doctrine 
iuust, without all controversy, be acknowledged as 
an immediate and infallible revelation firom God : 
Matt. xii. Because, (besides that it cannot be supposed that evil 
**• spirits would overthrow their own power and king- 

dom,) should God, in such cases as these, permit evil 
spirits to work miracles to impose up<m men> the er- 
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TOT would be abstdutelj invincible ; and that would, frop. 
in all respects, be the very same thing as if God 
worked the miracles to deceive men himself. No 
man can doubt but evU spirits, if they have any na- 
tural powers at all, have power to destroy men's bo- 
dies and lives, and to bring upon men innumerable 
other calamities ; which yet, in fact, it is evident God 
restrains them from doing, by having set them laws 
and bounds which they cannot pass. Now, for the 
very same reason, it is infinitely certain that Gk>d re- 
strains them likewise from imposing upon men's 
minds and understandings, in all such cases where 
wise, and honest, and virtuous men would have no 
possible way left by which they oould discover the 
imposition. 

And here at last the difference between those who Tbe US':' 
believe that all miracles necessarily require the im- 1^^„ *■ " 
mediate power of GJod himself to effect them, and ihoM who 
those who believe created spirits able to work Jj^^^'i'^^"' 
miracles, is not very great. Ihey who believe all mediate 
miracles to be effected only by the immediate power ^"^j^^^ 
of God, must do it upon this ground, that they sup- is nat.'ne- 
pose God, by a perptetuai law, restrains all subordinate "'"/I'y 
intelligent agents from interposmg at any time to te the 
alter the regular course of things in this lower world ; "'"■^'"S "^ 
{fcrr, to say that created spirits have not otherwise a fi aotve^ 
natural power, when unrestraned, to do what we r™' »* 
call miracles, is saying that those invisible agents 
have no power naturally to do any thing at all.) 
And they who believe that subordinate beings have 
power to work miracles must yet of necessity suppose 
that God restrains them in all such cases at least 
where there would not be sufficient marks left, by 
which the frauds of evU spirits could be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the testimony and commission of 
God. 

And now, from these few clear and undeniablo pro- 
positions, it evidentiy follows ; — 

U/. That the true definition of a miracle, in the^^^^™^ 
theological sense of tbe word, is this — that it is a of« r' '° 
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PROP, work effected in a manner unusual or different from 
^'^" the common and regular method of providence, by 
the interposition either of God himself, or of some 
intelligent agent superior to man, for the proof or 
evidence of some particular doctrine, or in attesta- 
tion to the authority of some particular person. And 
if a miracle so worked be not opposed by some 
plainly superior power ; nor be brought to attest a 
doctrine either contradictory in itself, or vicious in 
its consequences, (a doctrine of which kind no 
miracles in the world can be sufficient to prove ;) 
then the doctrine so attested must necessarily be 
looked upon as divine, and the worker of the miracle 
entert^ned as having infallibly a commission Srom. 
God. 
The 2. From hence it appears, that the complete 

Birength of demonstration of our Saviour's being a teacher sent 
(ifni''if from God, was, to the disciples who saw his miracles, 
our s»vi. plainly this : Tiiat the doctrine he taught, being in 
i"e[e>r'' itself possible, and in its consequences tending to 
promote the honour of Gk>d and true righteousness 
among men ; and the miracles he worked being 
such that there neither was nor could be any pre- 
' ' tence of more or greater miracles to be set up in op- 

Eosition to them,-^it was as infallibly certain that he 
ad truly a divine commission as it was certain that 
God would not himself impose upon men a neces- 
sary and invincible error, 
t'-ncetn- a_ From hence it appears, how little reason there 
objection, is to object, as some have done, that we prove in a 
that ^e circle the doctrine by the miracles, and the miracles 
ci>c'e'5i' by the doctrine. For the miracles, in this way of 
miracles reasoning, are not at all proved by the doctrine ; but 
doculne, o"^y *^^ possibility and the good tendency, or at 
and the' least the jndifferency of thc doctrine, is a necessary 
bj"he*mi-*^o"'^''-''^" or circumstance, without which the doc- 
raoiee. trine is not capable of being proved by any miracles. 
It is indeed the miracles only that prove the doctrine, 
and not the doctrine that proves the miracles ; but 
then, in order to this end, that the miraclea may 
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' prove the doctrine, it is always necessarily to be 6rst ^^^■ 
supposed that the doctrine be such as is in its na- ^ ' ^ 
ture capable of being proved by miracles. The doc- 
trine must be in itself possible and capable to be 
proved, and then miracles will prove it to be actually 
and certainly true. The doctrine is not first known, 
at supposed to be true, and then the miracles proved 
by it ; but the doctrine must be first known to be 
such as is possible to be true, and then miracles will 
prove that it actually is so. Some doctrines are, in 
their own nature, necessarily and demonstrably true, 
such as are all those which concern the obligation of 
plain moral precepts ; and these neither need nor can 
receive any stronger proof from miracles than what 
they have already {though not perhaps so clearly in- 
deed to all capacities,) from the evidence of right 
reason. Other doctrines are in their own nature ne- 
cessarily false and impossible to be true ; such as are 
all absurdities and contradictions, and all doctrines 
that tend to promote vice ; and these can never re- 
ceive any degree of proof from all the miracles in the 
world. Lastly, other doctrines are in their own na- 
ture indifferent, or possible, or perhaps probable to 
be true ; and these could not have been known to 
he positively true, but by the evidence of miracles, 
which prove them to be certain. To apply this to 
the doctrine and miracles of Christ. The moral 
part of our Saviour's doctrine wouldhave appeared in- 
fallibly true, whether he had ever worked any mira- 
cles or no. The rest of his doctrine was what evi- 
dently tended to promote the honour of God, and 
the practice of righteousness amongst men: There- 
fore that part also of his doctrine was possible and 
very probable to be true ; but yet it could not from 
thence be known to be certainly true, nor ought to 
have been received as a revelation from God, unless 
it had been proved by undeniable miracles. And 
the miracles he worked did indeed undeniably prove 
it to be the doctrine of God. Nevertheless, nad his 
doctrine in any part of it been either absurd and 
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PROP, contmlictoiy in its^, or vidous in its tendency 
"^' and consequences, no miracles could then possiUy 
have proved it to have been true. It is. evident 
therefore that the nature of the doctrine to be prov- 
ed must be taken into the consideration, as a ne- 
cessary ciTCumstance; and yet that only the miracles 
are properly the proof of the doctrine, and not the 
doctrine of the miracles. 
ortha 4. From henoe it follows, that the pretended mi- 

Pj^^^^^^'^j-racles of ApoUonius' Tyaneus, Aristeas Prooonnesius, 
ApcUoni- and some few others among the heathens, even sup- 
"■ '"^ posing them to have been true miracles, (which yet 
there is no reason at ^1 to believe, because they are 
very poorly attested, and are in themselves very 
mean and trifling, as has been fuUy ^own by Euse- 
bius in his book against Hierocles, and by many late 
writers ; but supposing them, I say, to have been 
true miracles,) yet they will prove nothing at all to 
the disadvantage of Christianity : Because they were 
worked either without any pretence of confirrning 
any new doctrine at all ; or else to prove absurd and 
ibolish things ; ch' to establish idolatry and the wor- 
ship of false Gods ; and consequently they could not 
be done by the divine power and authority, nor bear 
any kind of comparison with the miracles of Christ.* 
which were worked to attest a doctrine that tended 
in the highest degree to promote the htxiour of Grod 
and the general reformation of mankind. 

To return thwefore to the argument. The mi- 

titBfiit Aai rm ^ku mu nu qd»{ nai nn htaiuiKrit&iiTat nwc iwiftttn, 
vra sit BhiZm rut didgumn, q ijc &u> iitajt6AuiH. — Origen. advtrm. 
CeU. Ub. 2. 

Mimw r<Aw Bavrh OniMi ran rt^l rtS 'AjnfrfnB ymiiivut, tal rS* (nj/ 
fw Ivnu ufrapv/timii, !3t tj /til in rtu ^ItnCdii-af, ital rm u^>jiv^Hij» i^ 
jSw HRo^AMW xo/ iuhaXucu tin «fic rit iurl «£n ^At, mfrlt dtrA Sa 
wunvrkv fiir iit oiiK e&tfi ytrt/umf raft -rsgi 'Ih<im im-tfj^Kiwuf, sij^/ ii 
riai -stg! Tzt Uffoumiaioo 'Apuriou. T! /dv j-Aj SouiJi^rti ii 7^mw ri 
V^ Ti> Afiariaji TojaSoJct i^^reyiianiifo, xal tI iifiXrieai rj5 r£j dA^u- 
«w 7OTII Bo<j>J>pin), rd TiiXixaura. (w; oni) irthltnra, tvx E^fi; Xiym, — 
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rBcles (I say) which our Saviour worked were, to the prop. 
disciples that saw them, sensible demonstration of ^'^' 
his divine commission. And to those who have liv- 
ed since that age they are as certain demonstrations 
of the same truth as the testimony of those first dis- 
ciples, who were eye-witnesses of them, is certain and 
true : Which I shall have occasion to consider pre- 
sently. 

Secondly. The proof of tiie divine authority of the of tbe&i. 
Christian revelation is confirmed and ascertained, by piophjc^, 
the exact completion both of all those prophecies that ■• an en- ' 
went before concerning our Lord, and of those that „„?&»"' 
he himself dehvered concerning things that were to our's di-* 
happen after. Tinecom- 

Concerning the Messiah it was foretold,/' Gen. xHx. or the * 
lO.^ that he should come, before the sceptre departed {'."^''^'t' 
from Judah : And accordingly Christ appeared a lit- beibrTp^n- 
tle before the time when the Jewish government «ming ii>o 
was totally destroyed by the Romans. It was fore- "" ' 
told that he should come before the destruction 
of the second temple, (Hogg. ii. i.) The desire of 
all nations shall come, and I will fill this house with 

glory, saith the Lord of hosts ; the glory of this latter 
ouse shall be greater than of the former : And ac- 
cordingly Christ appeared some time before the de- 
struction of the city and temple. It was foretold 
that he should come at the end of 490 years, i^Wr 
the restoring of Jerusalem which had been laid waste 
during the captivity, (Dan. ix. 24.^ and that he 
should be cut off; and that, after that, the city and 
sanctuary should be destroyed and made desolate : 
And accordingly, at what time soever the beginning 
of the four hundred and ninety years can, according 
to any interpretation of Uw words, be fixed, the end 
of them will fall about tlie time of Christ's appear- 
ing, and it is well known how entirely the city and 
sanctuary were destroyed some years after his be- 
ing cut o£P. It was foretold that fae should do 
many great and beneficial mirades ; that the eyes 
of the blind {Isa. xxxv. 5.) should be (^lened, «n^- 
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PROP, the ears of the deaf unstopped ; that the lame man 
^^^- should leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
sing ; — and this was literally fulfilled in the miracles 
of Christ, — the blind received their sight, and the 
lame walked, the deaf heard, &c. {Matt. xi. 6.) It 
was foretold that he should die a violent death, {Isai. 
liii. throughout,) and that not for himself, (Dan. 
ix. 26.) but for our transgressions, {Isai. liii. 5, 6, 
and 12.) for the iniquity of us all, and that he might 
bear the sin of many ; — all which was exactly ac- 
complished in the sufferings of Christ. It was 
foretold, (Gen. xlix. 10.) that to him should the 
gathering of the people be, and {PsaL ii. 8.) that 
God would give him the heathen for his inheri- 
tance, and the utmost parts of the earth for his 
possession ; — which was punctually fulfilled by the 
wonderful success of the gospel, and its universal 
spreading through the world. Lastly, many minu- 
ter circumstances were foretold of the Messiiih, — that 
he should be of the tribe of Judah, and of the seed 
of David, that he should be born in the town of Beth- 
lehem, (Mic. V. 9.) that he should ride upon an ass 
in humble triumph into the city of Jerusalem, (Zech. 
ix. 9.) that he should be sold for thirty pieces of sil- 
ver, (Zech. xi. \2.) that he should be scourged, buffet- 
ed, and spit upon, (Is. 1. 6.j that his hands and feet 
should be pierced, (Psal. xxii. 16.J that he should be 
numbered among malefactors, (Is. liii. 18.^ that he 
should have gall and vinegar offered him to drink, 
(Psal. Ixix. 21.) that they who saw him crucified, 
should mock at him, and at his trusting in God to 
deliver him, (Psal. xxii. 8.J that the soldiers should 
cast lots for his garments, (PsaL xxii. 18.^ that he 
should make his grave with the rich, (Is. liii. 9.J 
and that he should rise again without seeing corrup- 
tion, (Psal. xvi. 10.) All which circumstances were 
fulfilled to the greatest possible exactness, in the per- 
son of Christ : Not to mention the numberless typi- 
cal representations which had likewise evidently 
their complete accomplishnient in him. And it is 
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no less evident, that none of these prophecies can prop. 
possibly be applied to any other person that ever ^^^' 
pretended to be the Messiidi. — ^— 

Further, the prophecies or predictions which Christ of the 
delivered himself, concerning things that were to p^pJ^**^ 
happen after, are no less strong proofs of the truth himwif dl 
and divine authority of his doctrine, than the pro- ^'"^'^ . 
phecies were which went before concerning him. thl'n'^bS 
He did very particularly, and at several times, foretel ""e to 
his own death, and the circumstances of it, (Matt^f^^ 
xvi. 21.) that the chief priests and scribes should con- 
demn him to death and deliver him to the Gentiles, 
that is to Pilate and the Roman soldiers, to mock, 
andscourge,andcrucifyhim,(Afa^^. xx. 18 and 1 g,)that 
he should be betrayed into their hands, {Matt. xx. 
18.) that Judas Iscariot was the person who would 
betray him, {Matt xxvi. 23.) that all his disciples 
would forsake him and flee, (Matt. xxvi. 31.) that 
Peter particularly would thrice deny him in one 
night; {Mar.'siv. 30.) he foretold further, that he 
would rise again the third day, {Matt. xvi. 21.) that, 
after his ascension, he would send, down the Holy 
Ghost upon hi sapostles, (Johii xv. 26.) which should 
enable them to work many miracles: {Mar. xvi. 17.) 
he foretold also the destruction of Jerusalem, with 
such very particular circumstances, in the whole 
24th chapter of St Matthew, and the I3th of St 
Mark and 21st of St Luke, that no man who reads 
Josephus's history of that dreadful and unparalleled 
calamity,* can without the greatest obstinacy imagi- 

* Verj remarlable also a the history recorded by a heathen writer 
of what happened upon Julian's attempting to rebuild the temple: 
Imperii lui memoHan] magnitudine operum geatieos propagare, am- 
bitiosuni quondBio apnd HieroiojTmain templum, quod postmulta et 
intemeciva certamina obsidente Vetpasiaoo poateaque Tito Of^S est 
espiignatum, instaurare sumptibus cogitabat immodicia; n^otiutnqut 
maturandum Alypio dederat Aniiochensi, qui olim Britatiuiaa cura- 
verat, pro prsefectis. Cum itaque rei idem instaret Alypiug, Jufaret- 
que provinciffi rector ; metuendi globi flammarum prope fundBmenta 
crebri* auultibus emnipentet fecere locum exuatis aliquotieBoperon- 
tibui inKccettutn ; hocque modo, elemento deatkiatiua repellente, ce^ 
uvit iaceptum. — Amtiuan. MarctUin. lib. 33. tubinilio. 
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PROP, nable, doubt of our Saviour's divine fore-knowledge. 
^^^' Lastly, he foretold likewise many particulars con- 
cerning the future success of the gospel, and what 
should happen to several of his disciples ; he fore- 
told what opposition and persecution they should 
meet withal in their preaching ; (Matt. x. 1 7.) he 
foretold what particular kind of death St Peter should 
die ; {Job xxi. 18.) and hinted, that St John should 
live till after the destruction of Jerusalem ; (Job, xxi. 
22.) and foretold, that, notwithstanding all opposition 
and persecutions, the gospel should yet have such 
success as to spread itseu over the world ; (Matt, xvi. 
18. xxiv. 14. xxviii. 19.) all and every one of which 
particulars were exactly accomplished, without fwl- 
mg in any respects. 

Some of these things are of permanent and visible 
e£Fect3, even unto this day ; particularly the captivi- 
ty and disperMon of the Jews through all' nations, 
for more than ItiOO years ; and yet their continuing 
a distinct people, in order to the fulfilling the prophe- 
des of things still future : This (I say) is particularly 
a permanent proof of the truth of the ancient pro- 
phedes : But the greatest part of the instances above 
mentioned were sensible and ocular demonstrations 
of the truth of our Lord's doctrine only to those 
persons who lived at the time when they happened : 
The credibility of whose testimony, therefore, shall 
be considered presently in its proper place, 
objectiooa B\it before I proceed to this, it may not be impro- 
uiwcMd. pg,. jn t-ijjg p]a^,g tj, tgjjg notice of some objections 
which have of late been revived and urged against 
this whole notion, both of the prophecies themselves, 
and of the application of them to Christ. The sum 
and strength of which objections is briefly this. 

That afi the promises supposed to be made to the 
Jews before Christ's time, of a Messiah, or deliverer, 
were' understood and meant of some *■ temporal de- 
liverer" only, who should restore to the Israelites a 
mere worldly kingdom, " without the least imagina- 
tion of a spiritual deliverance," or of any such Saviour 
as is preached in the New Testament. 
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That, consequently," all the prophecies" in the pbop: 
Old Testament, applied to Christ by the apostles in the ^'^- 
New, are applied to him in a sense merely " typical, ""*" 
mystical, allegorical, or enigmatical ;" in a sense " dif- 
ferent from the obvious and literal sense," by " new 
interpretations put upon them not agreeable to the 
obvious. and literal meaning of those books" from 
whence they are cited : That is to say, that the pro- 
phecies were all of them intended concerning other 
persons, and other persons only ; and, therefore, are 
falsely and groundlessly applied either to Christ in 
particular, or^in general to the expectation of any 
such Messiah.as should introduce a spiritual and eter- 
nal kingdom. 

That there are several passages, cited by the apos- 
tles out of the Old Testament, which are either not 
found there at all, or else are very different in the 
text itself from the citations alleged ; and conse- 
quently, are, by the apostles, either misunderstood or 
misapplied. 

That even miracles themselves "can never render 
a foundation valid, which is in itself invalid;— can 
never make a false inference true ; — can never make 
a prophecy fulfilled, which is not fulfilled ;" — can 
never make those things to be spoken concerning 
Christ, which were not spoken concerning Christ : 
And, consequently, that the miracles said to have 
been worked by Christ could not possibly have 
been really worked by him ; but must, of necessity, 
together with the whole system, both of the Old 
and New Testament, have been wholly the effect 
of imagination and enthusiasm, if not of imposture. 
Now, in order to enable every careful and sincere 
reader to find a satis&ctory answer to these, and all 
other objections of the like nature, I would lay before 
him the following considerations. 

1. 1 suppose it to have been already proved in the 
foregoing part of this discourse, that there is a God, 
and that the nature and circumstances of men, and 
the necessary perfections of G^d, do demonstrate the 
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^'^' is. that God is a moral as well as natural governor erf 
the world. Whoever denies either of these asser- 
tions is obliged to invalidate the arguments alleged 
for proof of them in the former p^ of this b(K>k, 
before he has any right to intermix atheistical argu- 
ments and objections in the present question: It 
being evidently ridiculous in all who believe not that 
God is, and that he is a moral judge as well as natu- 
ral governor, to argue at all about a revelation .con- 
cerning religion, or to make any inquiry whether it 
be from God or no. 

2. As God has in fact made known even demon- 
strable truths,* natural and moral truths, net to all 
men equally, but in different degrees and proportions 
to such as have it disposition and desire to inquire 
after them ; so it is agreeable to reason and to the 
analogy of God's proceedings, to believe that he may 
possibly, by revelation and tradition, have given 
some further degrees of light to such as are sincere- 
ly desirous to know and obey him ; so that they who 
will do his will may know of the doctrine whether it 
be of God : As our natural knowledge of moral and 
religious truths in fact is, so revelation possibly may 
further be, as it were a light shining in a dark place. 

3. It appears in history, that the great truths and 
obligations of natural religion have, from the be- 
ginning, been confirmed by a perpetual tradition in 

{)articuTar families, who, though in the midst of ido- 
atrous nations, yet stedfastly adhered to the wor- 
ship of the God of nature, the one God of the uni- 
verse. And by the nation of the Jews (notwithstand- 
ing all their corruptions in practice, yet in the sys- 
tem and constitution of their religion) has the same 
tradition been continually preserved : Whereby they 
have been as it were a city upon a hill, a standn g 
testimony against an idolatrous world. 

4. Among the writings of all, even the most an- 

* See above, piop. v. 
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cient and learned nations, there are none but the prop. 
books of the Jews, which {agreeably to the above de- ^i^- 
monstrated truths concerning the God of nature, and 
the foundations of natural religion,) have, exclusive 
of chance and of necessity, ascribed either the orimnal 
of the universe in general (an universe full ofinfi- 
nite variety and choice,) to the will and operation of 
an intelligent and free cause, or given any tolerable 
account, in particular, of the formation of this our 
earth into its present habitable state. 

5. But in these books there is not only (in order 
to prevent idolatry) a full account (agreeable to the 
principles of naturalreason,) how the heavens, and the , 
earth, and all things therein contained, are the crea- 
tures of God, but, moreover, an uniform series of his- 
tory from the infancy of mankind, consistent with it- 
self, and with the state of the Jewish and Christian 
church at this day, and with the possibilities of the 
predicted series for the future, for several thousands 
of years. Which consistency with the possibilities of 
such predicted future events could not be by chance 
(as I shall show presently,) but is itself a great and 
standing miracle. 

6. In these books, agreeably to the hopes and ex- 
pectations naturally rounded on the divine perfec- 
tions, God did from the beginning make, and bas all 
along continued to his church or true worshippers, 
a promise that truth and virtue shall finally prevail ; 
should prevail over the spirit of error and wicked- 
ness, of delusion and disobedience : That the seed of 
the woman should bruise the serpent's head : (Gen. iii. 
16.) That among her posterity should arise a de- 
liverance from the delusion and power of sin, by 
which Satan should be bruised under their feet : (Rom. 
xvi. 20.J That, in particular, from the seed of Abra 
ham, and from the family of Isaac, and from the pos- 
terity of Jacob, and from the house of David, should 
arise the accomplishment of all God's promises to hia 
church.and all the blessings included in God's covenant 
with his true worshippers. That at length the earth 
should be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
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FBOP. Taten cover the sea, (Is. xi. 9.) that the kingdoms 
^"^- of this world should become the kingdoms of the 

*■■ ' ■■Lord : (Itev. xi. IS. Dan. vii. 27-J That in the last 
days, unto the mountain of the Lord's house, the 
seat of bis true worship, should all nations flow ; 
(It. iL S.) That God would create new heavens and 
a new earth ; (Is. Ixv. 1 7.) wherdn dwelleth right- 
eousness; (2 Pet. iii. 13.) wherein thepeopte should 
be all righteous, and inherit the land for ever : (I*. 
Ix. 2). ^v. 25. xi. 9. J. «6.> Should be all holy ; 
(Is. iv. S.J even every one that is written among 
the living.* That God would set up a kingdom, 
which should never be destroyed, but stand for ever ; 
(Dan. ii. 44.^ and that the saints of the Most High 
should take the kingdom, and possess the kingdom 
for ever, even for ever and ever, (Dan. vii. 18, 22, 
27. /*. chap. Ix.^ 

7. AH the great promises, therefore, which God has 
ever made to his church, to his people, to the families 
or nations of his true worshippers, are evidently to be 
all along so understood as that wicked and unwor- 
thy persons, of whatever family, or nation, or profes- 
sion of reli^on they be, shall be excluded from the 
benefit of those promises, shall be cut off from God's 
people ; and worthy persons of all nations, from the 
east, and ft'om the west, and from the north, and 
from the south, shall be accepted in their stead. 
That is to say ; in like manner as the promise was 
made originally, not to all the children of Abraham, 
but to Isaac only, and not to both the sons of Isaac, 
but to Jacob only ; and among the posterity of Jacob, 
all were not Israel which were of Israel, but in £11- 
iah's days, seven thousand only were the true Israel ; 
and in the time of Isaiah, though the number of the 
children of Israel was as the sand of the sea, (/*. x. 
22.) yet a remnant only was to be saved, (Rom. ix. 
27.) ; and in HoseaGod says, I will coll them my 
people which werenot my people, and her belorea 

" Or written unto life, svim nrm So Dm. xii. 1. ctbt* one thtt 
duJl be found writUn in the book. C'.(H>i>lc 
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which was not beloved, {Has. ii. 28. Bom. ix. 25.) prop- 
So it is all along evidently to be understood, that the ^^^' 
children of the promise, in the literal sense, according 
to the flesh, the visible church, or professed worship- 
pie/s of the true God, are but the type or representa- 
tive of the real invisible church of God, the (Worn. ii. 
SS.iii. 7 and 8. iv. 12.) true children of Abraham, in 
the spiritual and religious sense, thesaints of the Most 
High, who shall possess the kingdom for ever, even 
for ever and everj {Dan. vii. J 8.) even every one 
that is written among the livine. {Is. iv. 3.) 

8. It being evident that God cannot be the God 
of the dead, but of the living ; and that all promises 
made to such worshippers of the true God as at any 
time forsook all that they had, and even life itself 
for the sake of that worship, could be nothing but 
mere mockery if there was no life to come and Gk>d 
had no power to restore them from the dead : This 
(1 say) being self-evident, it follows necessai-ily, that 
when the time comes that the promised kingdom 
shall take place, the dead must be raised, and the 
saints, which have died in the intermediate time, 
must live again, and stand in their lot at the end of 
the days, {Dan. xii. 13.) When God styles himself 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; {Exod. in. 
6, 16.) and said to Abraham, I am thy exceeding 

great reward, {Gen. xv. 1.) and I will ^be a God 

unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, {Gen. xvii. 7.) 
and I will give the land unto thee, and to thy seed 
afler thee, {Gen. xvii. 8, 13, 15, 17.) and repeated 
the very same promises to Isaac, (Gen. xxv'i. 3.) and 
to Jacob personally, {Gen. xxviii. 1 S.) as well as to 
their posterity after them ; {Deut. i. 8.) and yet gave 
Abraham none InhcritMice in the land, though be 
promised that he would ^ve it to him and to his seed 
after him» {Acts vii. 5.) but Abraham himself sojourn- 
ed only in the land of promise as in a strange coun- 
try, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the 
heirs with him of the same promise, {Heb, xi. 9.) 
who all confessed that they were strangers and pil* 
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Fsop. grims on the earth, (^Heb. xi. 1 3.) and Jacob narticu- 
XIV. \ax\y complained that the days <k the years of his pil- 
grimage had been few and evil ; {Gen. xlvii. 9.) and, 
in blessing Isaac and Ishmael, God promised to make 
Ishmael Iruitful, and to multiply him exceedingly, 
(Gen. xvii. 20. xxi. IS.^ so that he should beget 
twelve princes, and God would make him a great 
nation, and multiply his seed exceedingly, that it 
shouldnot be numbered for multitude ; {Gen. xvi. 10.) 
and yet in the veiy same sentence expressly, by way 
of opposition, and of high and eminent distinction, 
declares that, notwithstanding all this, yet his cove- 
nant, his everlasting covenant, be would establish 
with Isaac: {Gen. xvii. 19, SI.) When all this (I say) 
is considered, the inference of the apostle to the Heb- 
rews cannot but appear unanswerably just, that these 
patriarchs looked for a city somewhat more than 
temporal, even a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God; {Heb. xi. 10.) and that 
they who said such things declared plwnly that they 
sought a country, a better country, that is, an heaven- 
ly ; {Heb. xi. 14, 16.) and that for this reason God 
was not ashamed to be called their God, because he 
had prepared for them a city. And if this inference 
was necessarily true concerning the patriarchs, who 
confessed that they were strangers and pUgrims on 
the earth ; {Heh. xi. 13.) much more concerning those 
who were tortured, not accepting deliverance, (He&. 
■xi. 3,5.) must it needs be true that the only possible 
reason of this their choice was that they might ob- 
tain a better resurrection. 

Other notices in the Old Testament, that the wor- 
shippers of the true God, in every age of the world, 
should at the end have their lot in the kingdom pro- 
mised to the saints of the Most High, are, the trans- 
lation of Enoch, (Gen. v. 24.) that he should not 
see death ; {Heb. xi. 5. Wisd. iv. lo. Ecdes.-^vi. 16. 
xlix. 14.) and the taking up of Elijah into Heaven, 
(S Kings ii. 11, Eccles. xlviii. 9. 1 Mace. ii. 58.) Al- 
lusions to it at least, if perhaps not direct assertions. 
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are the words of Job, {Job six. 25.) I know that my pbop. 
Redeemer Hveth, and that he shall stand at the lat- ^^^' 
ter day upon the earth : And though after my skin, 
'worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 1 see 
God.* And those of Isaiah : Thy dead men shall live ; 
together with my dead body shall they arise. Awake 
and sing, ye that dwell in dust; for thy dew is as 
the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the 
dead. {Is. xxvi. 19.) And your bones .shall flourish 
like an herb. {Is. Ixvi. 14.) And that passage in Ho- 
sea: I will ransom them from the power of the 
grave; I will redeem them from death. {Hos.xiii.M.) 
O death, I will be thy plagues ; O grave, I will be 

thy destruction. And that in Ezekiel : Behold, 

the bones came together, bone to his bone ; and 

the sinews and the flesh came up upon them, and 

the skin covered them above ; and the breath 

came into them, and they lived, and stood up upon 
their feet ; " ■' Behold, O my people, I will open 

your graves, and cause you to come up out of your 
graves, and bring you into the land of Israel. (Ezek. 
xxxvii. 7, 8, 10, 12.^ Again: The words of Isaiah; 
The righteous perisheth, and — is taken away from 
the evil to come ; He shall enter into peace : {Is. IviL 
1, 2.) What more natural signification have they than 
that which the Bookof Wisdom expresses, ch. iii. 1. S. 
The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God ; 

They are in peace. And what but the future 

state can the conclusion of Isaiah's prophecy reason- 
ably be referred to ? Behold, I create new heavens 

and a new earth ;; As the new heavens and the new 

earth which I will make shall remain before mc, saith 
the Lord, so shall your seed and your name remain. 

* The introduction to these words is ver^ solemn : Oh ! that mjr 

words were now graven with an iron pen and lead in the 

rock for ever. ' And how they were anciently understood, appears 
from that addition to the end of the boolc of Job in the LXX, 
yiy^catna H, aurit «iaX/v Amarietttai, /u^' 3i» & xigitf aiianisa. So Job 
died, being old and full of days. " But it is written that be shall riie 
again with thoae whom the Lord raises up." 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOglC 
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PEOP. And-^ all flesh shall come to worship before me, 
^tv. gaith the Lord. And they shall go forth and look 
upon the carcases of the men that have transgressed 
against me : For their worm shall not die ; neither 
shall their fire be quenched, and they shall be an ab- 
horring unto all flesh, (Is. Ixv. 17. Ixvi. 22, 23, 24.) 
In like manner ; Whom does God speak of by £ze- 
kiel. when he says, the sons of (Ezek. xtiv. 15» 16.) 
Zadock, that kept the charge of my san^^aiy, when 
the children of Israel went astray from me ;* [which 
went not astray when the children of Israel went 
astray, (Esek. ilviii. 11.)] they shall enter in- 
to my sanctuary. And to what do the following 
words of the same prophet most naturally refer ?f 

Every thing shall live whither the river cometh : 

And by the river, upon the bank thereof, on this 
side and on that side, shall grow all trees for meat, 
whose leaf shall not fade ; neither shall the fruit there- 
of be consumed : It shall bring forth new fruit ac- 
cording to his months, because their waters they is- 
sued out of the sanctuary ; and the fruit thereof shall 
be for meat, and the leaf thereof for medicine. Still 
more strong is that allusion in Daniel; I beheld till 
the thrones were cast down, [till the thrones were 

placed,] and the ancient of days did sit : A 6ery 

stream issued and came forth from before him ; thou- 
sand thousands ministered unto him, and ten thou- 
sand Umes ten thousand stood before him : The 
judgment was set, and the books were opened. {Dan. 
vii. 9. 10.) But the following words of the same pro- 
phet are direct and express. Many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlast- 
ing life,' [every one that shall he found written in the 
book,] and some to shame and everlasting contempt 

* p^")!!, Ki The sons of righteoosnesa. 

f Eeek. slvii. 9, IS. compared with Rev. xxiL 1, S. He gbow- 
edme a pure river of water of life: — And of either ude of tfaa rirer, 
WM there the tree of life, which hare twelve mannet; of £niit^ and 
yielded ber fruit everj month, and the leaves of Ihe tree wen fiar 
the healing of the nationi. 

iX-<oo'-i\c 
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And they that be wise shall ^ine as the brightness jpbop. 
of the nrmameDt ; and they that turn many to ^^^' 

righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever. But 

go thou tliy way, till the end be ; for thou shalt rest, 
and shalt stand in thy lot at the end of the days ; 
(DajL.'x.n 2,3, 18.) Can any one, who considers 
these texts, with any truth or reason aiErm that 
all the promises supposed to' be made to the Jews 
before Christ's time were meant of some " temporal" 
deliverance only, " without the least ima^nation of 
" a spiritual deliverance ?" 

9. There are in the Old Testament many intima- 
tions, and some direct predictions, that all the great 
promises of G!od, made to his true wc»-sbippers, shall 
receive their final accomplishment by means of a par- 
ticular person, anointed of Gk)d for that purpose ; 
who, after the reduction of all adversaries, shall set 
up the everlasting Mngdom. The seed of Abraham, 
in which all the nations of the earth were to be bles- 
sed, (and, in like manner, the seed of the woman, 
which was to bruise the serpent's head,) might ori- 
ginally, with equal propriety, and in as reasonable 
and natural a sense of the words, be understood to 
signify (what St. Paul afterward asserts it did signi- 
fy,*) in the singular sense, a particular person, as, in 
the plural sense, a number of persons. The Sliiloh 
which was to come, and to whom the gatiiering of 
the people was. to be, {Gen. xlix. 10.) (the promise 
hud up in store, ^i im^iifum iurf>, as the LXX render 
it,) by its opposition in the text to the terms sceptre 
and lawgiver, most naturally dgnifies a single person 
who was to reign ; and, by uie gradation in the 
words of the text, somewhat of superior dignity to 
that of a sceptre and a lawgiver. The words of Ba- 
laam : — {Num. xxiv. 17, 19.) I shall see him, but not 
now ; I shall behold him, but not nigh : There sh^ 

* Gal. iii. 16. He Baitli not, and to seeds, as of many, but as of 
ooe, and to ibj teed ; tliat ii to nj, in the promise to Abraham, the 
Sciiptura uws the uabiguoni word leed, not in the plural aeiae, but 
in the aingulai scum. , '>^ic 
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PROP, come a star out of Jacob, and a aceptre shall rise out 

^^^- of Israel ; out of Jacob shall come he that shall 

have dominion ; — are words so put in bis mouth, as 
most properly and obviously to describe a much 
greater person than perhaps he thought of, a much 
greater person than one who should smite the cor- 
ners of Moab, and destroy all the children of Sheth. 
Again ; that the words of Moses: — {Deut. sviii. 15.) 
The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet 
from the midst of thee, like unto me, unto him shall 
ye hearken ; — were not meant barely of Joshua, or 
of " a succession of prophets," but of one who should 
have as eminent a legislative authority as Moses, 
may reasonably be gathered from the occasion of 
their being spoken, not merely by Moses, upon a 

general reliance and trust that God would provide 
im a successor, but by God himself, upon the peo- 
ple's desiring in Horeb, — saying, Let me not hear 
again the Toice of the Lord my God, neither let 
me see this great fire any more, that I die not : 

Then the Lord said, They have well spoken : 1 

will raise them up a prophet from among their 
brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words in 
bis mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that I 
command bim : And it shall come to pass, that who- 
soever will not hearken imto my words which he 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of him. 
{Deut. xy'iii. 18, 17, 18,19.) — And that the words 
were anciently, long before the application of them 
by the writers of the New Testament, thus under- 
stood, and not concerning Joshua, or a succession of 
prophets, appears from those additional words at the 
conclusion of the book of~ Deuteronomy : — (Deut. 
xxxiv. 9, 10.) Joshua, the son of Nun, was full of the 
spirit of wisdom ; for Mo::es had laid his hands upon 

him But there arose not a prophet since in Israel, 

like unto flloses, whom the Lord knew face to face. 
— The prediction of Isaiah is still clearer : — (Is. ix. 
6, 7.) Unto us a child is bom, unto us a Son is given, 
and the government shall be upon his shoulders ; and 
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his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the paop. 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of ^^^' 
Peace :* Of the increase of his government and peace 
there shall be no end, upon the throne of David and 
upon his kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with 
judgment and with justice from henceforth even^^fer 
ever : The zeal of the Lord of Hosts will perform 
this. Again -. — (7^. xi. 1. S, 6, 9.) There shall come 

forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse. He shall not 

judge after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove af< 
ter the hearing of his ears : But with righteousness 
shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for 
the meek of the earth ; and he shall smite the earth 
with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his 

lips shall he slay the wicked. The wolf also shall 

dwell with the lamb, &c. They shall not hurt nor 

destroy in all my holy mountain ; for the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea. And {Is. xlii. 1, 8, 4. — Matt. xii. 1 7.) 

Behold my servant, mine elect, in whom my soul 

delighteth : I have put my spirit upon him : A 

In-uised reed shall he not brealc : — ■ — He shall bring 
forth judgment unto truth : till he have set judg- 
ment in the earth, and the isles shall wait for his 
law. The prophet Jeremiah no less plainly : — {Jer. 
xxiii. 5, 6. — xxxiii. 15, 16.) I will raise unto David a 
righteous branch, and a king shall reign and prosper, 
and shall execute judgment and justice in the earth : 

And this is his name whereby he shall be called, 

THE LORD oua EIGHTE0U8NESS. And Ezekiel : — 
{Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 25. — xxxvii. 22, 23, 24, H&.—Hos. 
iii. 5.) I will set up one shepherd over them, and he 

shall feed them, even my servant David ; And I 

will make with them a covenant of peace, &c. 

One king shall be king to them all ; neither shall 

they defile themselves any more with their idols ; 

* Tut i« MSI" H-™ TPaH, Wonderful, Counsellor, t^XX, TAtyiMt 
&W>^( yS/^'koi, BB MaL iii. 1, i S//yiKti t^c hi^iait^ the Mighty, the 
Potent One, the Father of the age to come. [Vnlg. Pater fbturi , 
MQcli. Compare Hcb. ii. 5-3 , "''•^^^ 
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nof. and they all shall have one shepherd ; they shall also 

j^[X^walk in my judgments, and my servant David 

shall be their prince /or ever. By Haggai ia the 
same predicted: — {Hogg-, U. 6, 7. — Heb. xii. 26.) 
Yet once, it is a little while, and I will shake the 
heavens and the earth, And the desire of all na- 
tions shall come.* And by Zechary : — {Zech. ix. 9, 
10. — Matt. xxL 5.) Behold, thy king cometh unto 
thee : He is just, and having salvation ; lowly, and 
riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass : 
-. — He shall speak peace unto the heathen ; and his 
dominion shall be from sea even to Sea, and irom the 
river even to the ends of the earth. And by Mala- 
chi; — {Mai. iii. 1.) The Lord whom ye seek shall 
suddenly come to his temple ; even the messenger 
of the covenant But most expressly of all by Daniel : 
— (Dan. vii. 13, 14.) I saw in the night viaons, and 
behold one like the Son of Man came with the 
clouds of heaven, and came to the ancient of days, 
and they brought him near before him :f And there 
was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom ; 
that all people, nations, and languages, should serve 
him : His dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away ; and his kingdom that which shall 
not be destroyed. And the anointing of the Holy One, 
this prophet calls {Dan. ix. 24..) the sealing up of the 
vision and prophecy, and the finishing of transgres- 
sion, and the making an end of sins, and the making 
reconciliation for iniquity, and the bringing in ever- 
lasting righteousness. [Do all these things denote 
nothing but " temporal" deliverance, " without the 

• The Shiloh, unto whom shall the gathering of the people b«. 
Gen. ilix. 10. 

+ With reference to this it is, that Chrbt in the gospel perpa- 
tuallj stjles himself the son of man, and once the son of man which 
is in Qwtich in the prophecy is described as coming in tlie clouds of] 
heaven, John iii. 1 S : And tells his disciples that they shall see the 
son of man coming in the clouds of heaven. Matt. xxiv. 30. And. the 
high priest, that hereafter 7c shall see the son of mtm sitting on the 
right hand of Power, and comii^ in the clouds of heftVen, Matt. xxvi. 

6*- !_',oo.'lc 
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least imagination of a spiritual deliverance?"] And peop. 
in the words next following, he is styled, by name, -^'^' 
Messiah. (Dan. ix. 25.) Know, therefore, [rini know 
also} and understand, that from the going forth of 
the commandment to restore and to huild Jerusalem, 
unto the Messiah the Prince, shall be seven weeks.* 
10. Concerning this Messiah, in the setting up of 
whose kingdom all the promises of God terminate, 
it is clearly predicted in the Old Testament that he 
should arise particularly from the tribe of Judah, 
from the family of David, and in the town of Beth- 
lefaem. 

Thejirst of these particulars is expressed in those 
emphatical words of Jacob : — {Gen. xlix. 8, 10.) Ju- 
dah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise, — 

thy father's children shall bow dofrn before thee :-• 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come,[LXX, 
tut *■ '^ r& &mi»iiiMv» aurjB, till the accomplishment of 
the promises which God has laid up in store for him,3 
and unto him shall the gathering of the people be. 
To which the writer of the Chronicles seems to re- 
fer, when he says : — {Chr. v. 1, 2.) The genealogy is 
not to be reckoned after the birth-right ; for Judah 
prevailed above his brethren, and of^hjm came the 
chief ruler, [Heb. and firom him was it prophesied 
the ruler should arise.] And the Psalmist, — {Ps. 
Ix. 7. cviii. 8.) Judah is my lawgiver. , 

The second is expressed in that promise to David, 
—(2 Sam. vii. 1 6.) thine house and thy kingdom shall 
be established for ever before thee, [LXX, hiirAiita,, be- 
fore me;] thy throne shall be established for ever.. 
Which words might, indeed, of themselves be undef- 
stood concerning a succession of kings in the house 
of David: But that God had a further and a greater 

* Seren Beptendaries (or weeks) of years (as the word is used. 
Gen. xsij. 27.) That is to say, forty-ninff years, the number of 
years appointed until the jubilee, Levit. xxv. 8, 9, 10. ConcerniDg 
the other number of Daniel in Uiis place I shall hove occiwion to 
vftsSt presently. C .(HX^Ic 
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PROP, meaning in them, he very clearly explains by the 
^'^' following prophets. By Isaiah : — {Is. xi. 1, &c. com- 
pare Rev. iii. 7. v. 5. xxii. 16.) there shall come forth 
a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall 
grow out of his roots; and then follows through the 
whole chapter a glorious description of an everlasting 
kingdom of righteousness, over both Jews and Gen- 
tiles. By Jeremiah ;^Jer. xxiii. 5.) I will raise unto 
David a righteous branch, and a king shall reign and 
prosper, and shall execute judgment and justice in 

the earth :- And this is his name whereby he shall 

be called, the Lord our righteousness. By Ezekiel ; 
— (^Ezefc. xxvii. 2S, 2*, 35, 26.) they shall be my 
people, and I will be their God ; and David my ser- 
vant shall be king over them, and they all shall have 

one shepherd ; and my servant David shall be their 

prince for ever ; Moreover I will make a covenant 
of peace with them ; it shall be an everlasting cove- 
nant. AndbyHosea; — {Hos.in.4<.) The children of 
Israel shall abide many days without a king and 
without a prince, and without a sacrifice : After- 
ward shall the children of Israel return and seek the 
Lord their God, and David their king, and shall fear 
the Lord and his goodness in the latter days. 

The third particular is expressed in those words 
of Micah :-~{Micak, v. 2. Mat.i.6.) But thou Beth- 
lehem Euphratah, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me, that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting. After 
the passages now cited out of the foregoing prophets, 
what can be more jejune than to understand these 
words of Micah concerning Zorobabel only as haifing 
been of an ancient family ? 

1 1. In the books of the Old Testament it is express- 
ly predicted, that the kingdom of the Messiah should 
extend not over the Jews only, but also over the 
Gentiles. The {Gen. xii. 3. xviii. 18. xxii. 18. xxvi. 
4. xxviii. 14.) promise made to Abraham, and so of- 
ten repeated to him, and to Isaac, and to Jacob, that 
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ia their seed should all the nations oi the earth be naop. 
blessed, is thus opened and explained by the pro- ^^^' 
pheta. — {Is. xi. 10.) There shall be a root of Jesse, ' 
which shall stand for an ensign of the people ; to it 
shall the Gentiles seek, and his rest shall be glorious. — 

(Is. xlii. 1, 6. MaM. xii. 18.) Behold my servant 

in whom my soul delighteth, he shall bring forth 

judgment to the Gentiles ; 1 will give thee 

for a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gen- 
tiles. (Is. xlix. 6.J It IS a light toing that thou 
sbouldst be my servant to raise up the tribes of Ja- 
cob, and to restore the preserved of Israel ; I will 
also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be ray salvation unto the end of the earth. 
(/*. Ivi. 6, 7, 8. — John x. 16.) Also the sons of the 

stranger, that join themselves to the Lord, even 

them will I bring to my holy mountain, and mine 

house shall be called an house of prayer for all peo- 
ple. The Ijord God, which gathereth the outcasts 
of Israel, saith, yet will I gather others to him, be- 
sides those that are gathered unto him. (Ezek. xlvii. 

22.) The strangers that sojourn among you, shall 

have an inheritance with you among the tribes of 
Israel.' {Mai. i. 11.) From the rising of the sun, even 
unto the going down of the same, my name shall be 
great among the Gentiles ; and in every place incense 
shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering; 
for my name shall be great among the heathen, saitb 
the Lord of Hosts. 

12. Concerning the same Messiah, of whom so 

great things are spoken, and whose kingdom is to 
e an everlasting kingdom, it is still expressly pre- 
dicted by the prophets that he should suffer and be 
cut off. Concerning the very same person, who 
(with respect to his coming to reign, and to intro- 
duce the everlasting jubilee or rest to the people of 
God, {Heb. Iv. 9. eaCSarit/iis.) is styled Messiah the 
prince ; {Dan. ix. 25.) concerning the very same per- 
son, I say, it is in the very same sentence expressly 
predicted that be should be cut off, but not for. 
tiimsel^ (Dan. ix. 26.) [Heb. and the people should'*^ 

B b 
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FBOP. not then be his ; unto bim should not then the ca- 
^^^^tberingofthe people be. ^G«». xlix. lo.)] Forwhic^ 
^^'^^reason, and also because tne words can with no to- 
lerable sense be applied to any other person, and be- 
cause moreover the connexion of the whole prophecy 
leads to the same interpretation ; the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah likewise is most justly understood 
to be spoken of the Messiah : There shall come forth 

a rod out of the stem of Jesse; (Isa. xi. 1.) 

with righteousness shall he judge the poor: (Isa. 

xi. 4.) Behold my servant mine elect in wnoni 

my soiil delighteth ; — he shall not cry, nor lift up, 
nor cause bis voice to be heard in the street ; a bruis- 
ed reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench ; he shall bring forth judgment 
unto truth. (Isa. xUi, ] , 2, 8. Behold, my ser- 
vant shall deal prudently ; (Is. lii. 13.) Surely he 
hsth bom our griefs ; — he was wounded for our 
transgressions ; he was bruised for our iniquities : — 
He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not 
his mouth: He was taken from prison and from judg- 
ment, and who shall declare his generation ? For 

the transgression of my people was he stricken ; 
and he made his grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in his death : —When thou shalt make his 

8oul an offering for sin ; my righteous servajit 

shall justify many, for he shall bear their iniquities: 

He was numbered with the transgressors, and he 

bare the sin of many, and made intercession for the 
transgressors. (Is. liii. 4, &c.) 

J 3. All prophedes of blessings to the worshippers 
of the true God, expressed either as being to happen 
in the latter days, or in words which imply a lasting 
duration, are in reason to be understood as having 
reference to the times of the promised kingdom of 
the Messiah, of whom it is expressly said, that be 
shall bring in everlasting righteousness, (Dan. ix. 24.) 
and that his dominion is an everlasting dominion 
which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed. (Dan. vii. 14.) Some 
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u: prof^iecieaofthis kind are direct and express. Others, phop. 
'f : beginning with promises of particular intwrnediste ^'^' 
:z blessings, and proceeding with general expressions 
rt more great and lofty than can naturally be applied 
y to the temporal blessing immediately spoken o^ are 
'h: most reasonably understood to have a perpetual view 
h and regard to that great and general event, in which 
i; all God's promises to his true worshippers do centre 
.£. and terminate, and of which all intermediate bless- 
,K ings promised by God are justly looked upon as be> 
mi ginnings, types, pledges, or earnests. 
a I4i. For since, from the express propbedes befrav 
^ti <ated, of the Messiah's evra'Iasting kingdom of right- 
g,^ eousneas, it appears that God had in ^t a view to 
)'ti that, as the great and general end of all the dispen- 
li sations of providence towards his true worshippers 
;. from the beginning ; and no prophecy of the Scrip- 
jj ture is of any private interpretation, (2 Pet. i. 20.) 
(that is, the meaning of prophecies is not what per- 
^ naps the prophet himself might imagine in his pri- 
g vate judgment of the state of things then present,) 
,. because the prophecy in old time came not hy the 
:~ will of man, but holy men spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost ; there may, therefore, very pos- 
sibly, end very reasonably, be supposed to be many 
prophecies, which, though tliey may have a prior 
and immediate reference to some nearer event, yet, 
by the spirit of God, (whom those prophecies which 
\ are express show to have bad a further view,) may 
; have been directed to be uttered in such words, as 
may even more properly and more justly he applied 
, to the great event which providence had in view, 
than to the intermediate event which God designed 
as only a pledge or earnest of the other : For instance; 
suppose these words of Daniel, — I beheld tilt the 
thrones -were cast down, [till the thrones were pla- 
ced,] and the ancient of days did sit : A fiery 

stream issued and came forth from before him; thou- 
sand thousands ministered unto him, and ten thou- 
sand times t&a thousand stood h^re him ; the j udg- 
ment was Mt> and tb« bopki were opensd : (Dan. 
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PROP. vii. 9, 10.) Suppose (I say) these words were spoken 
^'^' conceraipg the Blaying of a wild beast, or the destruc- 
tion of a temporal empire, {ver. 11.) yet what rea- 
sonable man, who had ever elsewhere met with any 
notices of a judgment to come, could doubt but the 
destruction there spoken of was therefore expressed 
in those words, that it might be understood to be the 
introduction to the general judgment? The exact 
and veiy particular description of a resurrection, in 
the S7th of Ezekiel, supposing it to be indeed spo- 
ken of a temporal restoration of the Jews, yet who 
can doubt but it was so worded with design to allude 
to a real resurrection of the dead ? The words of 
Micah: Thou,Beth]ehem, though thou belittle among 
the thousandsof Judah, yetout of thee shall he come 
forth unto me, that is to be ruler in Israel; whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting : 
(Micah, V. 2. Mat.il. 6.) Supposing it possible they 
could be spoken ofZorobabel, yet, if afterwards there 
should arise out of Bethlehem one in whom were found 
all the other prophetic characters of the promised Mes- 
siah, who could doubt hut the words were intended 
either solely, or at least chiefly, of the latter ? The 
words of Jeremiah : {Jer. i. 7. — vi. 5.) Babylon hath 

been a golden cup; the nations have drunken of her 

wine, therefore the nations are mad : Flee out of the 

midst of Babylon, ^be not cut oflFin her iniquity : 

My people, go ye out of the midst of her, and deliver 
ye every man his soul from the fierce anger of the 
Lord. Who.that considers the nature and character of 
the Babylon in Jeremiah's time, and compares it with 
the nature and character of the Babylon described 
by St John, can doubt but the spirit which influenced 
Jeremiah foresaw and intended to allude to that Baby- 
lon which had (Rev. xvii. 4.) a golden cup in her hand 
full of abominations, (ver. 2.) and the inhahiters of the 
earth have been made drunk with the wine of her for- 
nication, (ch. xviii. 3, 4>.) and the kings of the earth 

have committed fornication with her : Come out 

of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her 
sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues : For the 
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words of Jeremiah are more strictly applicable to this frok 
latter Babylon than tothatin his own time. Again ; ^^^' 
The words of.Isaiah : — {Is. vii. 14.. — Matt. i. 2S.) Be- 
hold, B virgin shall conceive and bear a Son, and sball 
C£dl his name Immanuel, that is to say, God with us. 
Supposing Isaiah himself could possibly at that time 
understand them concerning a son of his own, con- 
cerning a son to be bom of a young woman after- 
'wsu'ds, who at the time then present was a virgin ; 
and that his being styled Immanuel meant nothing 
more than that, before this child was grown up, Ju- 
dah should be delivered from the then threatened 
incursions of Israel and Syria ; (all which, notwith- 
standing the seeming connexion of the words in the 
place thCT stand, is very difficult to suppose ;) yet, if 
afterwards any person, comparing the solemn intro- 
duction wherewith the words are brought in, « Hear 
ye now, O bouse of David ; is it a small thing for 
you to weary inen, but will ye weary my God also ? 
therefore the Lord himself sliall ^ve you a sign ; be- 
hold a virgin shall conceive," &c. If any one, I say, 
ojmparing this solemn introduction with the pro. 
raises repeated to the bouse of David in other passa- 
ges of the prophets, that there should be born unto 
tiiem a Son who should (7*. ix. 7. — Ezek. xxxvii. 25.) 
$it upon the throne of David and upon his kingdom 
for ever, &nd of the increase of whose government 
and peace there should be no end ; — and considering, 
moreover, the character of this promised Son, that he 
should {Dan. ix. 2i.) finish transgression, and make 
an end of sins, and make reconciliation for iniquity, 
and bring in everlasting righteousness : If a person, 
considering and comparing these things, should in 
his own days find a son really born of a virgin, at- 
tested to by numerous miracles, and by God's com- 
mand named Jesus, (which is synonymous to im- 
manuel, a potent Saviour or God, with us,) because 
he {Matt. i. 21.) should save his people from their 
sins, that is, should (Dan. ix. 24.) m^ke reconcilia- 
'tion for iniquity, and bring in everlasting righteous- . 
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pwy. nesS ; Could such a peiwii possibly entertain the 
^^^^least doubt, whether God, wbo sent Isaiah to repeat 
the fore-cited words to the house of David, did not 
intend thereby to describe, if not wholly Mid solely, 
at least chiefly and ultimately, this latter saviour ? 
In like manner ; suppose those great promises to 
David, (2 Sam. vii. 13, 14, 16.) concerning the esta- 
blishment of the throne of his Son for ever, were by 
David, and the prophet himself that delivered them, 
understood {r^ iii« rriXuati, as St. Peter speaks,) con- 
cerning Solomon, and a succession of kings in his 
family ; yet, when following prophecies clearly and 
expressh' declared, that out of the root of Jesse should 
arise a Messiah who should reign for ever, no rea- 
sonable man can doubt, but that the former and less 
dear prophecy was likewise intended of God, and 
therefore rightly applied by the apostles of Christ 
to the same purpose? To give but one instance more : 
Suppose the words, {Ps. xvi. 10.) Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thy 
Holy One to see corruption, were by David spoken 
concerning himself, (which, however, can by no way 
be proved,) yet who,that {Acts. ii. SO.) knew David 
himself to be a prophet, and that had compared the 
other prophecies concerning the {Is. xi. 1, &;c.) branch 
out of the roots of Jesse, the (Ezek. xsxvii. 24.) one 
shepherd of Israel, even God's (ver. 25.) servant Da- 
vid who should be their prince for ever, and yet was 
■to be (Dan. ix. 26. — Is. liii. tot.) cut off before he 
should reign for ever ; and that had himself seen (as 
St. Peter did) and actually conv«*sed with Chnst 
risen froni the dead ; who, (1 say) in these "circum- 
stances, could possibly doubt but that (2 Sam. xxiii. 
2.) the spirit of the Lord which spake by David in- 
tended the fore-mentioned words should be under- 
■Btood of, and applied to Christ ? And the like may 
be. said concerning some other prophecies which are 
vulgarly supposed ttf be applied typically to Christ 
IS. It is not agreeable to reason, or to the analogy 
of Scripture, to suppose that the Jews, before our Savi- 
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our*s time, could have a clear and distinct understand- prof. 
ing of the full meaning, even of thfi express prophe- ^^Z^ 
cies, much less of those which were more ohscure 
and indirect ; when both were intended to be only as 
it were a light shining in a dark place.* But thus 
much is evident, that the Jews, both before and in 
our Saviour's time, had from these prophecies a ge- 
neral expectation of a I\Iessiah,f and that this Messiah 
was to be, not merely a " temporal" deliverer, but 
ivM, Pater futuri seculi, the head of the future stat^ 
a« well as of the present. Hat does it at all appear 
that our Lord's disciples, when they (^Lufce, xxiv. 21.) 
thought he would have redeemed Israel, or when 
they (Acts, i. 6.) asked if he would at this time re- 
store again the kingdom to Israel, I say, it does not 
at all appear that they expected merely a " temporal" 
kingdom, but their error was in expecting a present 
kingdom ; and therefore our Lord's answer to them, 
is notconcerningthenaturebut thetimeof the king- 
dom. And the modem Jews, at this day, who to be 
sure have entertained no prejudicate notions from 
the New Testament writer's interpretation or appli- 
cation of prophecies, have (I think) still an univer- 
sal expectation, that the Messiah shall be their prince 
in the future state as well as in the present. 

1 6. When Jesus Christ, by (John x. 25.) the wco-ks 
which he did in his Other's name, and (John v. 36.) 
which his father gaye him tofinish, had proved himself 
to be sent of God ; (which truth the apostles likewise 
eon6rmed by their testimony, by their works, and 
by laying down their lives,- not ibr their opinions, 
which possibly erroneous and enthusiastic persona 
may sometimes sincerely do, hut in attestation to 

•Seeabore,Prop. Vn.§4. 

t Percrebaerat Oriente toto vetui M conitani cqsinia, ewe in btii^ 
nt Judaefi profecti renin) potirentur. — Suaon. 

Pluribua penuaiio inerRt, antiquis sacerdotum libria contincri, m 
ipso tempore fore, ut ?ft1eicertt Oriens, profeetique JaimA mvin po- 
tircnlur. — TaeU, 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOgle 
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map. &cts of their own knowledge) and it appeared, more^ 
^^^' over, that there was wanting in him no circumstance, 
no sine qua non, no character, appropriated by any 
of the ancient prophets to the promised Messiah, he 
had then a clear right to apply to himself ail the pro- 
phecies, which either directly spoke of the IVfessiah, 
or which, through any intermediate events, pointed 
at him, and were applicable to him. 

1 7. The application of this latter sort of prophedes 
to Christ is not allegorical. It is not an allegorical 
application, much less aaallegorical argument or rea- 
soning. But they are applied to him, as being really 
and intentionally, in the view of providence, the end 
and complete accomplishment of that, whereof the 
intermediate blessing was a pledge or be^nning. 

18. The application of this latter sort of prophe- 
cies to Christ, was never by reasonable men urged as 
being itself a proof that Jesus was the true Messiah. 
Nay, the application of the most direct and express 

rphecies whatsoever, (unless when the characters 
so particular as not to be at all compatible to dif- 
ferent persons, or the marks of time be very definite 
and exact,) has not of itself the nature of a direct or 
positive proof, but can only be a sine qua non, an 
application of certain marks or characters, without 
which no'person could be thepromisedMessiah. Many 
men were of the seed of Abraham, and of the tribe of 
Judah, and of the family of David, and bom in Beth- 
lehem of Judea, and suffered, and were cut of; and 
yet neither any nor all of these characters could prove 
any man to be the promised Messiah, but the want 
of any one of them would prove that any man was 
not he. The proof of Jesus being the Christ were 
(John V. 36.) the works which his father gave him to 
hnish. The application of direct and express prophe- 
cies to him is nothing but such a congruity of marks 
or characters as removes all objections by which an 
adversary would endeavour to prove that it was not 
he. Ought not Christ {iMke, xxiv. 26.) to have suf- 
fered these things, and to enter into bis gl^ry* is not 
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proving from his sufferings, that Jesus was the Christ; r: 

but removing ths objection, by which some were apt I 

to infer from his sufferings that he could not possi- 
bly be the Christ. The application of indirect pro- 
phecies to him is only a giving of further light from 
the analog and conformity of the Old Testament to 
the New, by way of illustration and confirmation, to 
such as have been before convinced by the direct 
proofs. The proof, therefore, of the truth of Christi- 
anity does not stand upon the application of prophe- 
cies ; but the works by which Christ proved himself 
to be sent of God gave him a right to apply to 
himself the prophecies (¥>nceming the Messiah; 
and the marks or characters of the promised Messiah, 
given by the prophets, were so many tests by which 
Sis claim was to be tried. " Miracles," indeed, " can 
never render a foundation valid, which is in itself in- 
valid ; can never make a false inference true ; can 
never make a prophecy fulfilled, which is not fulfilled; 
can never marK out aMessias, or Jesus for the Messias, 
if both are not marked out in the Old Testament :** 
But miracles can give a man a just and undeniable 
claim to be received as the promised Messiah, if the 
prophetic characters of the Messiah be applicable to 
him : And this it is by which Jesus was proved to 
be the Christ. . 

1 9. From what has been said concerning the ap> 
plication of indirect prophecies, it is easy to observe 
the nature and use of types and figures, and allegorical 
manner of speaking ; that these were much less in- 
tended to be ever alleged for proofs of the truth of 
a doctrine ; and yet, in their proper place, may afford 
very great light and assistance towards the right uti- 
derstanding of it : An instance or two will make this 
matter obvious. There is a very remarkable passage 
in the epistle to the Galatians, where the apostle 
himself styles the thing he is speaking of, an (GaL iv. 
34.) allegory ; that is, he draws an argument, a simile. 
The allegory, or similitude, he makes use of is not al- 
leged by him as a " proof" of the truth of tiae doe-^ 
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nw; trine be is asserting, but as a proc^ of the faUenew 
i^^^^uid grouodlesstiess of a particular objection urged 
by the unbelieving Jews against it : The doctnne 
the apostle asserts (both in tne epistle to the Romans 
and in this to the Galatians,) is, that Christians of the 
Gentiles, who imitate the faitb and obedience of Abra- 
ham, (being circumcised with the circumcision 

of Christ, Cot. ii. 11.) are equally capable of being 
admitted to the benefit of God's promises to his peo- 

{>le, as the Jews of the literal circumcision, who were 
ineally descended from that patriardi. In opposi- 
tion to this, the Jews alleged, that since to the Israel- 
ites confessedly (Bom. ix.^4.} pertained the adoption^ 
and the ^ry, and the covenants, and the giving of 
the law, and the service of God, and the promises ; 
since theirs, confessedly, were the fathers or patri- 
archs, to whom all the promises of God were ori^- 
nally made, it could not possibly be true, nor consist- 
ent with the promises of God made to their fathers, 
that these Israelites, ,who had been all along the pecu- 
liar people or church of God, should at last be reject- 
ed for not receiving the gospel ; and that believers 
&om among the Gentiles of all nations should be re- 
ceived in their stead. Now, in rejrfy to this objec- 
tion, the apo^le argues with the greatest justness and 
strength, from the analogy of a like case ticknow- 
ledged by themselves, in which the reason of the thing 
was the same, even from the analogy of God's me- 
thod and manner of proceeding in the giving of those 
very original promises lo the patriarchs, upon which 
thisprejudiceof the Jews was founded. (Ga/. iv. SI. 
&c) Tell me, says he, ye that desire to be under the 
law, do ye not bear the law ? That is, will ye not at- 
tend to the analogy of God's method of proceeding, in 
those very promises on which ye depend ? For it is 
initten, that Abrahun had two sons, the one by a 
bond-maid, tiie other by a free woman : But he who 
was of tbe bmd-woman, was bom aiter the flesh ; but 
he of the free woman, was hj promise : Which things 
«re an allegory, &c. That u to ssy, even oripnally. 
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the promise was notmadeto alltlie children of Alnra- prop. 
bam.but tolBaac only, which was, from the beginning, ^^^' 
a very plain deciaration that God did not pnncipally 
intend his promise to take place in (^Rom. ix. 8.) 
Abraham's descendants acccs-ding to the flesh, but in 
those who, by a faith or fidelity like bis, were in a 
truer and higher sense the children and followers c^ 
that Great Father of the faithful. In like manner, 
and for the same reason, the promise was not made 
(^Rom. ix. 10.) to b6th the sons of Isaac, but to Jacob 
only ; and, among the posterity of Jacob, all (Rom. 
ix. 6.) were not Israel, which were of Israel. What 
ye (Gal. iv. 21.) yourselves, therefore, saith St. PwiU 
who are so desirous to be under the Mosaic Jaw, can- . 
not hut acknowledge to have been originally and al- 
ways true, the same is true (ver. 29.) now. What 
was tnie concerning the two sons of Abraham, and 
likewise concerning the two sons of Isaac, who were 
the patriarchs with whom God's covenant was ori- 
ginally made, is, by continuance of the same analo- 
gy, true concerning the covenant established with 
tlie families, and with the nation of the Jews, descend- 
ed from those patriarchs ; it is true concerning the 
church of God through all successive ages ; it is true 
concerning the (Gal. iv. 25.) Jerusalem which now is, 
and concerning that which is to come. As (ver. 22.) 
AlN-aham had two sons, the one by a bond-maid, the 
other l)y a free woman ; And as (ver. 30.) the son 
of the bond-maid, though, according to the flesh, 
no less truly his natural descendant than the other, 
yet was not to be co>heir with him, who, by the pro- 
mise of (>od, was appointed to inherit : So, says the 
apostle, the (ver. 25. 26.) Jerusalem which now is, and 
is in bondage with her children, the visible earthly 
church, which received the external ceremonial law 
from Mount Sina, is not, by that outward general de- 
nominati<»i, entitled to the eternal fevour of God : 
But the Jerusalem which is above, which is the mo- 
ther of us all, of all who, by true faitb and nnoere 
obedience are pleasing to Godj^ this heavenly Jerun-, 
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PROP, lem, this spiritual invirible church or dty of the liv- 
-'^'^' ing God it is, to which all the promises of God, made 
in bU ages to his church, are, in reality, originally 
and finally appropriated. • 

From this remarkable instance, it is well worth 
observing, by the way, that when the apostles are 
supposed to argue with the Jews ad hominem, the 
meaning is, that arguments alleged by the apostles 
to the Jews in particular, differ from arguments 
brought to the Gentiles, in this ; "not that they were 
at any time arguments drawn from things acknow- 
ledged by the Jews, and in themselves otherwise in- 
conclusive; but that they were drawn, justly and 
. strongly, from things well known among the Jews, 
though what the Gentiles were strangers to. 

The correspondences of types and antetypes, though 
they are not themselves proper proofs of the truth of 
a doctrine, yet they may he very reasonable confir- 
mations of the foreknowledge of God ; of the uni- 
form view of providence under different dispensa- 
tions ; of the analogy, harmony, and agreement be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New. The words 
in the law, concerning one particular kind of death, 
(Deut. xxi. 23,) He that is hanged is accursed of 
God, can hardly be conceived tohave been put in upon 
any other account than with a view and foresight to 
the application made of it by St. Paul. (GaL iii. 18.) 
The analogies between the (Exod. xii, 22. 46. John 
i. 29. xix. 36. Sev. i. 5.) Paschal Lamb, and the 
Lamb of God slain from the foundation of the world ; 
between the Egyptian bondage and tlie tyranny of 
sin; between the (1 Cor.-x.. 1, 2.) baptism of the 
Israelites in the sea and in the cloud, and the baptism 
of Christians ; between the {Heb. iii. 1 5.-9. iv. J, 2, 
S. 1 Cor.-x. 1-11.) passage through the wilderness, 
and through the present world ; between (^Heb. iv. 
8.9.) Jesus [Joshua] bringing the people into the pro- 
mised land, and Jesus Christ being the captain of 
salvation to believers ; between the Sabbath of rest 
(H*6. iv. 5. ix. 1.) promised to the people of God in 
the earthly Canaan, and the eternal rest promiasd in 
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the heavenly Canaan ; between the (Numb: xxxv. prop. 
25. 28.) liberty granted from the time of the deat h ^^^' 
of the High Priest, to him that had fled into a city ot 
refuge, and the redemption purchased by the death 
of Christ ; between the (Heb. ix. 25.) High Priest 
entering into the holy place every year with blood 
of others, and Christ's ( Heb. iv. 12, 24., 26.) once 
entering with his own blood into heaven itself, to 
appear in the presence of God for us ; these (I say) 
and innumerable oth^ analogies, between the (CoL 
ii. 17-) shadows of things to come, the (Heb. x. i.) 
shadows of good things to come, the (Heb. viii. 5.) 
shadotvs of lieavenly things, the (Heb. ix. 9.) figures 
for the time then present, the (Heb. ix. 2d.) patterns 
of things in the heavens, and (Heb. ix. 2.) the 
heavenly things themselves ; cannot, without the 
force of strong prejudice, be conceived to have hap- 
pened by mere chance, without any foresight or de- 
sign. There are no such analogies, much less such 
series of analogies, found in the books of mere en- 
thusiastic writers, much less of enthusiastic writers 
living in such remote ages from each other. It is 
much more credible and reasonable to suppose, (what 
St. Paul affirms,) that (I Cor. x. 6.) these things 
were our examples ; and that, in the uniform course 
of Clod's government of the world, XVer. 11.) all 
these things happened unto them of old for ensam- 
ples, and they are written for our admonition, upon 
whom the ends of the world are come. And hence 
arises that aptness of similitude, in the -application 
of several legal performances to the morality of the 
gospel, that it can very hardly be supposed not to 
have been originally intended. As (1 Cor. v. 6, 7, 8.) 
know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump ? Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye 
may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. For 
even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us. There- 
fore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, nei- 
ther with- the leaven of malice and wickedness, but 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truf^^. 
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r^^ Again ; (P^H. iii- S.) we are the circumdnon, itbieb 
^^1^^ worship God in the spirit, and re^cMce in Chrbt Jesus ; 
and hare no confidence in the fiesh. And (^Col. it, 
ISt II.) you being dead in your sins, and in the un- 
drcumcision of your fiesb, hath God quickened to* 
getber with Christ : - — In whom also ye are dr- 
^ cumcised with theeircumd&ion made without hands, 
in putting off the body of the sins of the fiesh, by 
[the Christian, the spiritual drcumcision,] the cir- 
cumcision of Christ. And (1 Cor. ix. 18, 14, 8, 9, 
10. 1 T^m. T. 1 8.) do ye not know that they which 
■ ■ '■ wait at the altar, are partakers with the altar? 
EvensohaththeLordordainedthatthey which preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel.— ~-Say I these 
things as a man ? or saith not the law the same also ? 
for it is written in the law of Moses, thou shalt not' 
muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 
com. Doth God take care for oxen ? or saith he it 
altogether for our sakes ? 

Some applications of texts out of the Old Testa- 
ment are mere allusions ; that is, nothing more is in- 
tended to be affirmed than that the words spoken in 
the Old Testament are as truly and as justly applica- 
ble to the present occasion as they were to that upon 
which they were originally spoken. Of this kind I 
think is that 9f St. Matthew \—{Mati. iii. IL—Jer. 
xxxi. 15.) Then was fulfilled that which was spoken 
by Jeremiah the prophet, saying, in Rama there was 
a voice heard, lamentation and weeping, and great 
mourning; Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted, because they are not. Thus 
likewise St. Paul :— (2 Cor. viii. 18, 14, 15.) I mean 
not that other men be eased, and you burdened ; but 
by an equality : as it is written he that had gathered 
much, had nothing over ; and he that had gathered 
little, had no lack. Agdn •.•—.(Is. vi. 9.) What Isaiah 
says of the Jews, (supposing he did not speak there 
prophetically, though the solemnity of the introduc- 
tion makes it much more reasonable toLelieve he 
did : But, supposing he spake of the Jews in his own 
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time, ) Go and tell this people, hear ye indeed, but prof. 
understand not ; and see ye, indeed, but perceive ^^^^ 
not ; make the heart of this people fat, and make 
thdr ears heavy, and shut their eyes ; lest they see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their heart, and convert and be healed t 
was(Ma^. xiii. 14.) fulfilled, was verified, was equal' 
ly true, equally applicable to the Jews, in our Sa- 
viour's days. Of the same kind seems to be (^Matt. 
viii. 17.) St. Matthew's explication of that passage in 
(Is. liii. 4.) Isaiah ; Surely he hath borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows. The sense of the words ill 
the prophecy is what St. Peter expresses : — ( 1 Pet. ii. 
S4.) Who his own self bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree. And the Apostle to the Hebrews :— 
(Heb. ix. 28.) Christ was once offered to bear th6 
sins of many. Yet St. Matthew says :—{MaH. viii. 
16, 17.) He healed all that were sick, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet* 
saying, himself took our infirmities, and bare our 
sidcnesses. His meaning is, Christ healed diseases 
in such a manner, that even in that sense also the 
words of Isaiah were literally verified. To give but 
one instance more; (Matt. xiii. 34), 35.) All these 
things, (saith the evangelist) spake Jesus unto the 

multitude in parables, that it might be fulfilled 

which was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open 
my mouth in parables, I will utter things which have 
been kept secret from the foundation of the wotM : 
That is, the words (Ps. Ixxviii. 2.) of the psalmist 
were as properly, as truly, and as justJy applicable to 
the things which our Lord spoke, as to the occasion 
upon which they were originally spoken by the psal- 
mist. 

To such as are accustomed only to modem .lan- 
guages, and understand not (he nature of the Hebrew 
and Syriac speech, it mny seem very surprising, that, 
in the (Matt. viii. 17.— xiii. 85.) two last-mention- 
ed passages, the citations are introduced with these 
Wf»ds, That it might be fulfilled which was spokofi . 
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pxop. by tbe prophet, saying, &c Biit all who understand 
. ^^^' thoee languages well know, that the phrase answer- 
ing to these expressions, Tm r^iti&n, that it might be 
fulfilled ; mean nothing more than, hereby was veri- 
fied, or, so that hereby was verified, or the like. And 
they who understand not the languages may yet 
easily apprehend this, by considering the nature and 
force of some other expressions of the Uke kind. As : 
(Jer. xxvii. 15.) They prophecy a lie in my name, 
that I might drive you out (Matt, xsiii. S4-, SS.) 
Behold, I send unto you prophets, — ■ — That upon 
you may come all the righteous blood. With (Exod. 
xi. 9. — xvii. 3. — Numb, xxxii. 14.' — Ps. li. 4. — Jer. 
vii. 18. — Matt. X. 34, 35.) many other passages of 
the same nature ; where the words " that such a 
thing may be," do not at all signify the intention, 
" to the end that it 'may be," but merely the event, 
" so that it will be." In the case of the most direct 
and express prophecies of all, the words, " this was 
done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet," never do, never possibly can signify 
literally, that the thing was done for that end, that 
the prophecy might be fulfilled ; because, on the re- 
verse, the reason why any thing is predicted always 
is, because the thing was (before that prediction) ap- 
pointed to be done. Much more, therefore, in the 
case of indirect prophecies, the words — this was done, 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet — necessarily and evidently mean this only, 
that the thing was so done, as that thereby or there- 
in was verified what the prophet had spoken. 

20. It cannot, therefore, with any sort of reason or 
justice, be inferred from such citations out of tlie Old 
Testament as I have now mentioned, that the apos- 
tles either misunderstood, or enthusiastically misap- 
plied the writings of the prophets. Nor can any just 
argument he drawn against the authority of the books 
of the Old and New Testament from such topics as 
these ; that tlie copies of the law, in the times of the 
idolatrous kings of Judab and Israel, were well nigh 
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lost, that some texts cited out of the Old Testament prop. 
by the writers of the New, are not now found in the ^^^' 
Old Testament at all ; that other texts are read dif- 
ferently in the Old Testament itself, from the cita- 
tions of the same texts recorded in the New, and the 
like: Which things have indeed given occasion to 
■weak and ridiculous writers to invent certain sense- 
less rules or regulations, according to which men 
may at any time rightly make what wrong quota- 
tions they please : But, in truth, the things themselves 
I am here speaking of are nothing but what must of 
necessity happen in a long succession of ages. 

When — {QChr. xxxiv. 14.) Hilkiah the priest (in 
the days of Josiah,) found, in the house of the Lord, 
a book of the law of the Lord, given by Moses ; it is 
very probable, indeed, from the circumstances of the 
history, that copies of the law were then very scarce, 
and that this found by Hilkiah, was, to his surprise. 
an authentic or original copy. But that the whole 
riiould have been at that time a forgery of Hilkiah, 
is evidently impossible, because the very being and 
polity of the nation, as well as their religion, was 
founded upon the acknowledgment of the law of 
Moses,. how much soever idolatrous kings might at 
certain times have corrupted that religion, and caus- 
ed the study of the law to have been neglected. And 
in the very same book, wherein the account is given 
of this particular fact, of Hilkiah's finding a copy 
[an authentic copy] of the law, it is expressly and 
at large recorded how, in a foregoing reign, the king 

— (2 Chr. xvii. 7. 8, 9.) sent to his princes to teach 

in the cities of Judah, and with them he sent Levites 

and priests ; and they taught in Judah, and had 

the book of the law of the Lord with them, and 
went about throughout all the cities of Judah, and 
taught the people. 

"niat, in length of time, some whole books should 
have been lost, is nothing wonderful. There are 
several books expressly cited in the Old Testament, 
of which we have now nothing remuning. That in 

cc r,.,i, -KGoot^le 
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PBOP. tbe books which rem^n there should sometimes, far 
^^^' want of infallibility in transcribers,* happen omis- 
sions, transpositions, and various readings, is still less 
to be wondered at. Nothing but perpetual miracle 
could prevent it : They who have skill to compare, 
in the original, certain passages in the books of 
Chronicles, with the correspondent places in the books 
of Kings, or the 18th Psalm, with 2 Sam. c. xxii. 
which is a transcript of the same Psalm, or the I4itk 
Psalm with the 58a, which are also one and the same 
Psalm transcribed ; and, much more, they who can 
compare the Septuagint translation with tbeori^oal 
will be able to find instances of these things, and 
very often also to see plainly how and whence they 
happened : (All whicli, far from diminishing the au- 
thority of the books, are strong arguments of th^ 
antiquity, and against their having been forged by 
Esdras, or any other hand.) What wonder then is it, 
that among the numerous texts cited in the New 
Testament out of the Old, one or two should now 
not be found in our present copies of the Old Testa- 
ment, and that some others should be read different- 
ly in the Old Testament, from the citations of the 
same texts recorded in the New ? Or how does this 
at all affect the authority of either, when much tbe 
greatest part of the text^ cited agree perfectly either 
in words or at least in sense; and the whole series, 
harmony, analogy.connexion,and uniformity of both, 
compared with the system of natural and moral 
truths, and with the history of the world and tbe 
state of nations, through a long succession of ages, 
from the days of Moses to this present time, sbows 
that the books are not the result of random and en- 
thusiastic imaginations, but of long foresight and de- 

* In some kw places there is reasonable ground for a worse 
suspicion. As, for instance, Psal, xxti. 16. where the sense roost 
evidently show* it ought to be read, end the LXX version sbows it 
anciently was read, iin3 or ns " they pierc'd my bands ^nd my feet i" 
the Jewish masters, in all their correct Hebrew editions, have writ- 
an it, Tna " a* a lion my bands and mj feet ;" wbicit has no to- 
lerable sense at all. 
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sign? for the spirit of enthusiasm is very hanUy COD- prop. 
sistent with itself through the writings of one single -^^' 
person. How then is it possible that for SOOO years 
together.and pretending too (through all that time) to 
an uniform series of predictions, it should happen 
never to have fallen into such a track of expected 
events, as the nature and truth of things and the sit- 
uation of the kingdoms of the world should have ren- 
dered absolutely impossibie. and altogether incapable 
of any farther, much less of any final completion ? 

21. I shall conclude this head with pointing at 
some particular extraordinary prophecies, which de- 
serve to be carefully consid^ed and compared with 
the events, whether they could possibly have pro- 
ceeded from chance or from enthusiasm. Some of 
them are of such a nature as that they can only be 
judged of by persons learned in history, and these 

I shall but just mention. Others are obvious to the 
consideration of the whole world, and with those I 
shall finish what I think proper at this time to ofier 
upon this subject. 

Concerning Babylon, " it was particularly foretold 
* that it (/r. xiii. 17. xxi. 2.) should be shut up, and 
besieged by the Medes, Elamites, and Armenians: 
That the wver should be dried up: (Jer. 1. S8.1i. 98.) 
Thattbecity8houldbetakeninthetimeofafeast,(J'(er. 

II S9. 57.) while her mighty men were drunken ; 

which accordingly came to pass," when " Belshaz- • 
zar and all his thousand princes, who were drunk 
with him at the feast,'' were " slain by Cyrus's 
soldiers ;" {Cyropadia, lib. 7.) Also it was ps^cu- 
larly foretold, " that God would make the country 
of Babylon {Is. xiv. 23.) a possession for the bit- 
tern, and pools of water ; which was accordingly 
fulfilled by the overflowing and drowning of it, on 
the brealang down of the great dam in order to 
take the city." Could the correspondence of these 
events with the predictions be the result of chance ? 

* Pridflaux Connection, part I, book ii. pag«67. «dit. fol. 
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raop. But suppose these predictions were forced after tlie 

•^^' eyent ; can the following ones also have been written 

after the event ? or with any reason be ascribed to 

chance? {Jer. 1. 89.) The wild beasts of the desert 

shall dwell there, and the owls shall dwell 

therein : And it shall be no more inhabited for ever; 
neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to gene- 
ration : As God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, 
iiC.(Jer.\i. 26. xxxvii. 64.)They shallnot take of thee 

a stone for a corner, but thou shalt be desolate for 

ever, saith the Lord : Babylon shall become heaps, 

B dwelling place for dragons, an astonishment and 
an hissing without an inhabitant: — ^It shall sink, 
and shall not rise from the evil that I will bring up- 
on her. (/«. i. 19, 20, 21.) Babylon, the glory of 
kingdoms,— —shall be as when God overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah : It shall never be inhabited; neither 
shall it be dwelt in Irom generation to generation : 
Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither 
shall the shepherds make their fold there : But wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there ; and their houses 
shall be full of dolefjil creatures ; and owls shall 
dwell there. 

Concerning Egypt, was the following prediction 
forged after tne event ? Or, can it, with any reason, 
be ascribed to ehanee ? {Ezek. xxix. 14, 15.) Egypt 
fT— shall be a base kingdom : It shall be the basest 
of kingdoms ; neither shall it exalt itself any more 
above the nations : For I will diminish them, that 
th^ shall no more rule over the nations. 

Conceming Tyre, the prediction is no less remark- 
able : {Ezek. xxvi. 14, 21.) I will make thee like 
the top of a rock ; thou shalt be a place to spread 

' nets upon ; thou shalt be built no more ; thou 

shalt be no more ; {Ezek. xxvii. 86.) The merchants 
among the people shall hiss at thee ; thou shalt be a 
terror.andnever shalt be any more. {Ezek.'xxviii. 19.) 
AU they that know thee among the people shall be 
astonished at thee. 
The description of the extent of the dominion of 
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that people, who were to possess Judea in the latter psof. 
days ; Was it forged after the event ? Or can it rea- -^'^' 
sonably be ascribed to chance ? (Dan. xi. 40, 41, 42, 

4S.) He shall come with hoTsemen and with 

many ships, and — shall overflow and pass over: 
He shall enter also into the glorious land, [and (ver. 
45,) shall plant the tabernacles of his palace between 
the seas in the glorious holy mountain ;] and many 
countries shall be overthrown: But these shall escape 
out of his hand, even Edom and Moab, and the chief 
of the children of Ammon. He shall stretch forth 
his hand also upon the countries, and the land of 
Egypt shall not escape. But he shall have power 
over the treasures of gold and of silver, and over all 
the precious things of Egypt ; and the Lybians and 
£thiopians[D'V3l shall be at his steps. 

When Daniel,* in the vision of Nebuchadnezzar'a 
image foretoldf'ZJan.ii. 38 — ii.J four great successive 
monarchies ; was this written after the event ? Or can 
the congruity of his description with the things them- 
selves reasonably be ascribed to mere chance ? 

When the angel says, to Daniel; (Dan. ix. 24.^ 
seventy weeksf are determined upon thy people and 
upon thy holy city, to finish the transgression, and 
to make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation for 
iniquity, &c. Was thiswritten after the event ? Or can 
it reasonably he ascribed to chance, that from (Ezra, 
vii. 6, 7, &.) the seventh year of Artaxerxes the king, 
(when Ezra went up from Bablyon unto Jerusa- 
lem with a commission to restore the government of 
theJews,) to the death of Christ ;( [from arm. Nt^on- 



" The fame of which was so early spread, that Ezekiel, who 
was con temporary with Daniel, plainly alludes to it when he says 
of the prince of Tyre, chap, xxviii. 3. thoti art wiser than Daniel ; 
there is no secret that they can bide from ihee. 

t WeekS; or septenaries, of years. Compare Gen. xitx. 37. 
Mum. xiv. 84. Ezek. iv. 6, 

} This and the following observation was extracted out of a MS. 
communicated by Sir IsaacNewton; and was published in his life-tima 
in the foregoing editions of this dJKOune, with bis express consenb 

•ogle 
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PROr. an. Sdo, to ann. Nabonass. 188,} should be iwecnsely 

^^^490.T 70 weeks oHyears ? 

when the angel tells Daniel, that (^Dan. ix. 25.) 
threescore and two weeks thestreet [of Jerusalem] 
shall be built again, and the wall, even in troublous 
times [mnsn jmai, but this in troublous times not like 
those that should be under Messiah the prince, when 
be should eome to reign ;] was this written after the 
event? Or can it reasonablybe ascribed to chance, that 
firom the twenty-eighth of Artaxerxes,*when the 
walls were finished, to the birth of Christ, [fwHn ann. 
Nabonass. 3H, to ann. Nobonass. 745,] should be 
predsely 434 [62 weeks of] years ? 

When Daniel fiirther says ; (Z)an. ix. 27.) and be 
shall confirm [or nevertheless he shall conBrrn] the 
covenant with many for one week ; was this writ- 
ten after the event ? Or can it reasonably be ascribed 
to chance, that from the death of Christ, (anno Dom. 
33,) to the command given first to St Peter to preach 
to Cornelius and the Gentiles, (arnioDom. 40,) should 
he exactly seven [one week of] years ? 

When he still adds ; {Dan.^ ix. 27.) and in the midst 
of the week [na««i 'uni. and in half a week] he shall 
cause the samfice and the oblation to cease, and for 
the overspreading of abominations he shiJl make it 
desolate : Was this written after the event ? Or can 
it with any reason be ascribed to chance, that from 
Vespasian's marching into Judea in the spring anno 
Dom. 67, to the taking of Jerusalem by Titus in the 
autumn anno Dom. 70, should be [half a septenary of 
years,] three years and a half? 

When the same Daniel foretels a tyrannical power, 
which should wear out the saints of the Most High, 
and they should be given into his hand until {Dan. 
vii. 25.) a time and times and the dividing of time, 
and (Z>an. xii. 7.) again, for a time.f times, and a half: 

^ BtuiXt'iat ITU, pa\tl mwrif rshti hi rSiy rir^^v 7jiZ6rrur, iic. — Joit- 
phit, Antiq. Judaic, lib. II, cap. S. Compare Nehem. v. 1*. 

■f Three years and a half, or 1260 daya, is, accocditigto theao- 
alogy of all the forementioued numbers, IS&O yean. 
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(Which can no way be applied to the short persecu- prop. 
tion of Antiochus, because these prophecies are ex- ^'^' 
pressly declared to be (Z>iin. viii. 26.) for many days 
concerning (^Dan. x. 14.) what shall befal thy peo< 
pie in the latter days, for yet the vision is for many 
aajs, concerning (ch. viii. 17.) the time of the end, 
(ck. viii. 1 9.) what shall be in the last end of the in- 
dignation ; concerning those who (ch. xi. 33.) shall 
fell by the sword and by flame, by captivity and by 
spoil, many days; (ch. xi. 35.) to try them, even to 
the time of the end, because it is yet for a time ap- 
pointed ; concerning (ck. xii. 1.) a time of trouble, 
such as never was smce there was a nation ; the time 
(cA. xii. 7.) when God shall haveaccomplishedtoscatter 
the power of the holy people ; (ch. xii. 9.) the time of . 
the end, till which the words are closed up and sealed ; 
(ch. xii. 4.) to which the prophet is commanded to 
shut up his words, and seal the book, for many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased : 
even (ch. xii. 13.) the end, till which Daniel was to 
rest, and then stand in bis lot at the end of the days. 
When Daniel, I say, foretels such a tyrannical power 
to continue such a determined period of time ; and 
St John prophecies that the (Rev. xi. 2.) Gentiles 
should tread the holy city under foot, forty and two 
months, which is exactly the same period of time 
with that of D^iiel : And again, that (Rev. xi. 3.) 
two witnesses clothed in sackcloth, should prophesy 
a thousand two hundred and threescore days, which 
is again exactly the very same period of time : And 
again, that the (Rev. xii. 6.) woman which fled into 
thewildemess from persecution/shouldcontinue there 
a thousand two hundred and threescore days : And 
again, that she should (Rev. xii. 14.) ily into the wil- 
derness for a time, and times, and half a time ; which 
is still the Very same period : And again, that a wild 
beast, a tyrannical power, (^A. xiii. 7.) to whom it 
was given to make war with the saints, and to over- 
come them, was (ch. xiii. 5.) to continue forty and 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOglC 
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rftop- two months,* (still tbe very same period of time,) 
^'^' and to have (ch. xiii. 7, 8.) power over all kindreds, 
aod tongues, and nations, so that all that dwell upon 
the earth should worship him : Is it credible, or pos- 
sible, that ignorant and enthusiastical writers should, 
by mere chance, hit upon such coinddences of [occult] 
numbers ? especially since St John could not possibly 
take the numbers from Daniel, if he understood Da- 
niel to mean nothing more than the short persecu- 
tion of Antiochus. And if he did understand Daniel to 
mean a much longer, and greater, and more remote ty- 
ranny, which John himself prophesied of as in his 
time still future; then the wonder is still infinitely 
neater that in those early times, when there was not 
the least footstep in the world of any such power as St 
John distinctly describes, (but which now is very 
conspicuous, as I shall presently observe more par- 
ticularly,) it should ever enter the heart of man to 
conceive so much as the possibility of such a power, 
sitting, not upon the pavilion of heathen persecutors, 
but expressly (S Thest. ii. 4>.) in the temple and up- 
on the seat of tiod himself. 

• There haJ prevailed among learned men a very importkint error 
as if the I860 days, (or yearH) here spoken of, took their beginning 
from the rise of ihe tyranny here described : Whereas, on the con- 
trary, the words of Daniel ate express; that, not from the time of hii 
rise, but after hia having made war with tbe saints, and from the time 
of their being given iato his hand, should be a time, and times, and 
the dividing of time, chsp. rii. 24, S5. And St John no less 
expressly says, that tbe time, not of the two witnesses prophMying, 
(for in part of that time they had great power,) but of their prophe- 
sying in sackcloth, should be^ thousand two hundred and threescore 
days. Hev. xi. 3. And the persecuted woman, after her flight, was 
to be actually in the wilderness, (and in herplace there, of riches 
and honour,) a thousand two hundred and threescore days, chap. 
xii. 6. Wherefore also the forty and two months, (the very same peri- 
od,) during which time power was given unto tba wild beast* to 
continue, (in the original it is, irw^awi, to do what he (leased, (Hev. 
xiiL 5.) evidently ought not to be reckoned from his rise, orfrom tba 
time when the ten kings (chap. xvii. 12,) received power with him, 
but from tbe time of his having totally overcome the saints, and of 
bit being wonhipped by bU that dwell upon tbo earth, cb. xiii 7. 8. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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But these prophecies, which either relate to par- - ™^p. 
ticular places, or depend upon the computation of^^^^ 
particular periods of time, are (as I said) of such a na- 
ture as that they cannot be judged of hut by per- 
sons skilled in history. There are some others more 
general, running through the whole Scripture, and 
obvious to the consideration of the whole world. 

Fch: instance ; it was foretold by Moses that when 
the Jews forsook the true God, they should (Deut 
xxviii. 25.) be removed into all the kingdoms of the 
earth ; should be {Levit. xxvi. 33.) scattered among 
the heathen, (Oeu^.iv. 27.) among the nations, (£)eut. 
xxviii. 64.) among all people from the one end 
of the earth, even unto the other,, should there be 
{Deut. iv. 37.) left few in number among the heath- 
en, and (Levit. xxvi. 39.) pine away in their iniquity 
in their enemies' lands ; and should {Deut. xxviii. 37.) 
bea>me an astonishment, a proverb, and a by- word 
among all nations; and that {Deut. xxviii. 65.) among 
these nations they should find no ease, neither should 
the sole of their foot have rest ; but the Lord should 
give them a trembling heart, and faihng of eyes, and 
sorrow of mind; and (ieyi^. xxvi. 36.) sendafaintness 
into their hearts, in the lands of their enemies, so that 
the sound of a shaken leaf should chace them. Had 
any thing like this in Moses's time ever Happened " 
to any nation ? Or was there in nature any probabili- 
ty that any such thing should ever happen to any 
people ? that, when they were conquered by their 
enemies, and led into captivity, they should neithe? 
continue in the place of their captivity, nor be swal- 
lowed up and lost among their conquerors, but be 
scattered among all the nations of the world, and 
hated by all nations for many ages, and yet continue 
a people? Or could any description of the Jews, 
written at this day, possibly be a more exact and 
lively picture of the state they have now been in for 
many ages, than this prophetic description given by 
Moses more than 3000 years ago ? 

The very same thing is in like manner continually 
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PROP, predicted through all the following ^ro^^Kts ', that 
^^- God would (Jer. ix. 1 6. Ezek. iv. i S.J scatter them 
among the heathen ; that he would fJer. xv. *. xxiv. 
9. xxjx. 18. xxxiv. n.J cause them to be removed 
into all kingdoma of the earth ; that he would (Ezek. 
V. 10, 13.) scatter them into all the winds, and {Bzek. 
XX. 2S. xxii. 1 5.) disperse them through the countries 
»f the heathen ; that he would (Amos, ix. 9.) sift 
them among all nations, like as com is sliced in a 
aiere; that {Jer. xxiv. 9. xxix. 1 d) in all the kingdoms 
of the earth, whither they should be driven, they 
should beareproach andaproTerb, a taunt and a curse, 
and an astonishment, and an hissing ,- and ^hat they 
should (Hos. iii. 4.) abide many days without a king, 
and withouta prince, and without a sacrifice, and with- 
out an image, and without an epbod, and without 
teraphim. And here concerning the predictions of 
Ezekiel, it is remarkable in particular that tbey being 
spoken (See Ezek. i. 1. iii. 1 1. xi. 24..) in the very time 
of the Babylonian captivity, it is therefore evident, 
from the time of his prophesying, as well as from the 
nature and description of the thing itself, that he must 
needs be understood of that latter (TchU, xiv. 5.) 
"captivity into all places," which was to happen after 
the " fulfilling the time of that age" wherein God was 
first to " bring them again" (out o*' the Babylonian 
captivity) " into the land where tbey should build a 
temple," but not like to that which afterwards (after 
their final return) should "be built for ever with a 
glorious building." The fca*e-cited prophecies (I say) 
must of necessity be understood of that wide and l<mg 
dispersion which in the New Testament also is ex- 
pressly mentioned by {Luke xxi. 24) our Saviour, 
and by (Ram. xi. 25.) St Paul. 

It is also, further, both largely and distinctly pre- 
^cted as well by Moses himself, as by all the following 
prophets : that, notwithstanding this unexampled dis- 
persion of God's people, (Lei-it. xxvi. a.) yet, for all 
that, when they be in the land of their enemies, God 
win not destroy them utterly ; fe«t (Dn^. xxx. 1, 2, 
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S, i.) when they shall call to miiid among all the prop. 
naitions whither God has driven them, and shall re- '^^- 
turn unto the Lord, he will turn their captivity, and 
gather them from all the nations, from the ut- 
most parts of heaven, (Deut. iv. 30.) even in the 

latter days : That (Jer. xxx. 1 1 .) though he makes 
a full end of all other nations, yet will he not make 
afullendof them; but (Iaa.x. 21,22. vi. 18. Jier. xxiii. 
3. Ezek. vi. 8, 9.) a remnant of them ^all be pre- 
served, and return out of all countries whither God 
has driven them : That he (Amos, ix. 9.) will sift the 
bouse of Israel among all nations, like as corn is sift' 
ed in a sieve, yet shall not the least grain fall upon 
the earth: That (Isa. xi. 11.— 16. xxvii. 13.) the 
Lord shall set his hand again the second time, to re- 
cover the remnant of his people, and shall set up 

an ensign for the nations, and shall assemble the out- 
casts of I»*ael, and gather together the dispersed of 
Judah, from the four corners of the earth : For (Isa. 
xliii. 6, 6. Jer. xvi. 15. xxiii. 7, 8. xxxi. 8—12. xxxii. 
87, &e. Ezek. xi. 1 5, 1 6, 1 7. xx. 4 1 . xxviiL 25, xxxiv. 
12, 13. xxxvi. 24. xxxvii. 21. xxxixi 27. 28, 29.) I 
will bring thy seed from the east, saith the Lord, and 
gather thee from the west ; I will say to the north, 
give up ; and to the south, keep nob back ; bring my 
sons from far, and my daughters from the ends of the 
earth : (Isa. xlix. 22. Ix. 8, 9, 10. Ixvi. 20.) Behold 
I will lift up my hand to the Gei)tiles, and set up 
my standard to the people, and they shall bring thy 
sons in their arms, and thy daughters shall be carried 
upon their shoulders; {Isa. liv. 7, and the whole 
chapter.) For a small moment have I forsaken thee, 
but with great mercy will I gather thee ; in a little 
wrath I hid my face from thee, for a moment ; but 
with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee. 
And that these prophecies might not be applied to 
the return from the 70 years' captivity in Babylon, 
(which moreover was not a dispersion into all nations,) 
they are expressly referred to the latter days, not 
only by {Deid. iv. 80.) Moses, but by {Hos. in. ■*, 5.) 
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™w. Hosea. who lived long after, (for the children of Ib- 
^.^g^^rael shall abide many days without a king, and with- 
out a prince, and without a sacrifice : afterward they 
shall return, and seek the Lord their God, and Da- 
vid their king, and shall fear the Lord and his good- 
ness in the latter days ;) and by Ezekiel, who lived 
in the captivity itself, (Ezek. xxxviii. 8. xii. 14, 16.) 
after many days [speaking of those who should op> 
pose thereturnof the Israelites,] tliou shalt be visitra. 

in the latter years thou shalt come into the land ; 

upon the people that are gathered out of the nations ; 

in that day, when my people of Israel dwelleth 

safely, thou shalt come up against them,— it 

shall be in the latter days. These predictions there- 
fore necessarily belong to that age, when (Luke xxi. 
24.) the times of the Gentiles shall be fulfilled, and 
(^Rom. xi. 25, 29.) the fulness of the Gentiles be come 
in. And that, through all the changes which have 
happened in the kingdoms of the earth, from the 
days of Moses to the present time, which is more 
than 3000 years, nothing should have happened to 
prevent the possibility of the accomplishment of 
these prophecies, but, on tlie contrary, the state of 
the Jewish and Christian nations at this day should 
be such as renders them easily capable, not only of a 
figurative, hut even of a literal completion in every 
particular, if the will of God be so ; this (1 say) is a 
miracle, which hath nothing parallel to it in the 
phenomena of nature. 

Another instance, no less extraordinary, is as fol- 
lows. Daniel foretels {Dan. vii. 2S.) a kingdom up- 
on the earth, which shall be divers from all king- 
doms, {ver. 7.) divers from all that were before it, 
{ver. 1 9.) exceeding dreadful, {ver. 23.) and shall de- 
vour the whole earth : That, among the powers into 
which this kingdom shall be divided, there shalt arise 
one power {ver. 24.) divers from the rest, who (ver. 
8, S. 20.) shall subdue unto himself three of the first 
powers, and he shall have {ver. 8. 20.) a mouth speak- 
ing very great things, and a look more stout than bis 
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fellows. He shall {ver. 31.) make war with the prop. 
saints, and prevail against them ; (ver. 25.) And he ^^^•, , , 
shall speak great words against the Most High, and 
shall wear out the saints of the Most High, and think 
to ehange times and laws ; and they shall be given 
into his hand, for a long season; even till (uer. 26.27.) 
the judgment shall sit, and — ^the kingdom under 
the whole heaven shall be given to the people of the 
sfunts of the Most High. {Dan. xi. 36. &c.) He shall 
exalt himsdf and ijiagnify himself above every God, 
and shall speak marvellous things against the God 
<rf Gods ; — Neither shall he regard the God of his 
fathers, (the God of Gods, as in the foregoing verse,) 
nor the desire of women, (forbidding to marry, 1 
Tim. iv. 8.) nor regard any God ; for he shall: mag- 
nify himself above all : And in his estate shall he 
honour* the God of forces ; and a Godf whom his 

iathers knew not shall he honour. Thus shall 

he do in the most strong holds with a strand God, 
whom he shall acknowledge and increase with glory; 
and he shall cause them to rule over many, and shall 
divide the land for gain. Suppose now all this to be 
spoken by Daniel, of nothing more than the short 
persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes ; which that 
it cannot be I have shown above : But suppose it 
were, and that it was all forged after the event ; yet 
this cannot be the case of St. Paid, and St. John, who 
describe exactly a like power, and in like words ; 
speaking of thmgs to come in the latter days, of 
things still future in their time, and of which there 
was then no footsteps, no appearance in the world. 
The day of Christ, saith St. Paul, (2 Thas. ii. 3, &&) , 
shall not come, except there come a falling away first, 
and that man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, 
who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is 
called God, or that is worshipped ; so that he, as God,| 

* God* protector, as it is in the margin of the Bible, or lainti 
protectors. 

+ Changing time and laws, ch. vii. 35. setting up new religions. 

% It is therefore a Christian (not an infidel) power, that hci , 
bers speaks of. i.^"^ 
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PROP, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he 

^^^- is God: WhoseoomingisaftCT-the working of Satan, 

—-"'— ^ipith all power.and aigns.and lying wonders,and with 

all deceivableness of unrighteousness. Again, (I 'Tim 

iv. 1 ,&c.)the spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter 

times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 

seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils ;* forbid- 

dingto marry, and commandingto abstain from meats, 
&c. St John, in like manner, prophesies of a wild 
beast, or tyrannical power, to whom was given (Bev. 
xiii. 2, 5. 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17.) great authority, 
and a mouth speaking great things, and blasphemies ; 
and he opened his mouth in blasphemy against God ; 
And it was given unto him to make war with the 
saints, Mid to overcome them ; and power was given 
him over all kindreds and tongues, and nations ; and 
all that dwell upon the earth, shall worship him. 

And he that exerciseth his power before him, 

doth great wonders,— — and deceiveth them 

that dwell on the earth, by the means cf those mir- 
acles which he had power to do. — And he causeth 

that no man might buy or sell, save he that had 

the mark of the name of the beast And the kings of 
the earth (^ey. xvii. IS, 15, 17.) have one mind, and 
shall give their power and strengtii unto the beasts ; 
— even peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and 
tongues. — For God hath put in their hearts [in the 
hearts of the kings,] to fulfil his will, and to agree, 
and give their kingdom unto the beast, until the 
words of God shalfbe fulfilled. The name of the 
person, in whose hands the (Bev. xvii. 3, 7.) reins 
or principal direction of the exercise of this power 
is lodged, is (Rev. xvii. 5.) mystery, Babylon the 
great, the' mother 'of harlots, and abominations of 
the earth : ( Ver. 2.) WiUi whom the kings of the 

* Doctrines, coBceraing deemons, that is, ghosts or souls of 
(good or bad) men departed. Epiphauius, citing this text, sieges 
the following words, as part of the text itself; srnvraj yd^, p))« *M{% 
T^argiuoiTE;, u; x.ai it rjS 'lega^X t<nCds^)ia'av. - " For they ^all be, says 
tlie apostle, woiGfaippers of the dead, even as the dead were ■»- 
ciently worshipped in Israel." And he applies the whole to tlie 
ironhipperi of the blessed Virgin. — Haret. 78. { SK. 
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earth* have committed foniication, and the inha- ^[O?- 
bitants of the earth have been made drunk with J__ 
the wine of her fornication : And she herself is 
(Rev. xvii, 6.) drunten with the blood of the saints, 
and with the hlood of the martyrs of Jesus : And < 
{Rev. xviii. 28, 24.) by her f sorceries are all nations 
deceived : And in her is found the blood of prophets, 
and of saints, and of all that are slain upon tne earth. 
And this person, [the political person,] to whom 
these titles and charact«s belong, is (Rev. xvii. 18.) 
that great city, (standing (ver. 9) upon seven moun- 
tains,) which reigneth over the kings of the earth. 

If in the days of St Paul, and St John, there was 
any footstep of such a sort of power as this in the 
world ; or if there ever had been any such power in 
the world ; or if there was Uien any appearance of 
probability that could make it enter into the heart 
of man to imagine that there ever could be any such 
kind of power in the world,much less in {a Thess.u.4i.) 
the temple or church of God ; and if there be not 
now such a power actually and conspicuously ex- 
ercised in the world ; and if any picture of this power 
drawn, ^fter the event, can now describe it more 
plainly and exactly than it was originally described 
in the words of the prophecy ; then may it with 
some degree of plausibleness be suggested that the 
prophecies are nothing more than enthusiastic ima- 
ginations. 

Thirdly ; The chief evidence of the facts on which or the im- 
the truth and certainty of the Christian revelation de- ^.y""^,".' 
pend, to us who live now at this distance of time, is our-o disci- 
the testimony of our Saviour's followers; which, in^^5'*"|,f 
all its circumstances, was the most credible, certain, tbe trutb 
and convincing evidence that ever was given to any ^^\. 
matter of fact in the world. reveiiUop. 

To make the testimony of our Saviour's followers 
a sufficient evidence to us in this case, there can be 

* Have been led into idolatrous practices. 
t 9fif/iaxilA, (npoTc pa^tdxaii) Methodi of making men religioui 
without virtue. ■ -, , 
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PROP, required but these three things : 1. That it be cer- 
■*'^' tain the apostles could not be imposed upon them- 
Whrt selves : 2. That it he certain they neither had nor 
ibiD^iare could havc any design to impose upon others : And, 
mt^thV" S- That it be certain their testimony is truly convey- 
tertimony ed down to US uHto this day. All which things are 
TimtT^trila- indeed abundantly certain, and clear enough to satls- 
cipin ■ fy any reasonable and unprejudiced person. 
«ridM«. Fo"" * • That the apostles could not be imposed upon 
Thrt ihe themselves, is evident firam what has bc«n alr^dy 
■potitM said concerning the nature, and number, and pubUc- 
couid not jjegj^ of our Saviour's miracles : They conversed from 
upnTS!^. the be^nning with our Saviour himself ; they heard 
kItm. ^ith their ears, and saw with their eyes ; they looked 
upon, and they handled with their hands of the word 
oflife, as St John expresses it, ( 1 John, \. \ .) They saw 
all the prophecies of the Old Testament precisely ful- 
filled in his life and doctrine, his sufferings and death : 
They saw him confirm what he taught, with such 
mighty and evident miracles, as his bitterest and most 
mdicious enemies could not but confess to be super- 
natural, even at the same time that they obstinately 
blasphemed the Holy Spirit that worked thepi : They 
saw him alive afler his passion, by many in&lUble 
proofs ; he appearing, not only to one or two, but to 
all the eleven, several times, and once to above five 
hundred together. And this, not merely in a tran- 
aent manner, but they conversed with him familiarly 
for no less than forty days, and at last they beheld 
him ascend visibly into heaven ; and soon after they 
received the Spirit, according to his promise. These 
were such sensible demonstrations of his being a 
teacher sent from heaven, and, consequently, that his 
doctrine was an immediate and express revelatioD of 
the will of God, tliat, if the apostles, even though 
they had been men of the weakest judgments and 
strongest imaginations that can be supposed, could 
be all and every one of them deceived in all these 
several instances ; men can have no use of their senses, 
nor any possible proof of any facts whatsoever, nor 
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any means to distinguish the best attested truths in prop. 
the world, from enthusiastic imapnations. ^"^' 

2. It is certain the apostles neither had nor could Th»iibt 
have any design of imposing upon others. This is 'P°f''^ 
evident both from the nature of the things they did ^"jeti^* 
and suffered, and from the characters of the persons of impos- 
themselves : They confirmed what they taught by J^geT" 
signs and miracles ; they lived according to tne doc- 
trine they preached, though manifestly contrary to 
all the interests and pleasures of this present world ; 
and, which deceivers can never be supposed to do, 
they died with all ima^nable cheerfulness and joy of 
mind, for the testimony of their doctrine and the con- 
firmation of their religion. This, I say, is what de- 
ceivers can never possibly be supposed to do: For 
ifis very remarkable the apostles did not lay down 
their lives for their opinions, (which enthusiasts may 
possibly be supposed to do,) but in attestation to facts 
of their own knowledge: They were innocent and 
plun men, that had no bad ends to seiTe, nor pre- 
ferment to hope for in the world : Their religion it- 
self taught them to expect, not dominion and glory, 
not the priuse of men, not riches and honour, not 
power and ease, not pleasure nor profit, — but poverty 
and want, trouble and vexation, persecution and 
oppression, imprisonments, banishments, and death : 
These things are not the marks and tokens of impos- 
tors. Besides the auccess and event of their under- 
taking, that plain and illiterate men should be able 
to preach then: doctrine to many different nations, of 
dinerent languages, and prevail also In establishing 
the beBef of it ; that they should all agree exactly 
in their testimony, and none of them be prevailed 
upon, either by hopes or fears, to desert their com- 
panions, and discover the imposture, if there had been 
any ; these things plainly show that their doctrine 
was more than human, and not a contrivance to im- 
poseupon theyvorld. Thisargument is excellently ur- 
ged by Eusebius : Is it a thing possible to be conceiv- 
ed, saith he, that deceivers ana unlearned men, men 
that understood no other language but their mother ' 
Dd 
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PBOP. tongue,* shotfld ever think (^attempting so ^traya- 
^^^'_ gaPt a thing as to travel over all nations ? and not 
only so, but that they should be able also to accom- 
plish their design, and establish their doctrine in all 
parts of the world? Consider, moreover, how re- 
markable a thing it is, that they should in no respect 
disagree one from another in the account they gave 
of the actions of Christ, ^or if, in all questions of 
lact, and in all trials at law, and in all ordinaiy dis- 
putes, the agreement of several witnesses is £uways 
accounted sufficient to determine satisfactorily the 
matter in question ; is it not an abundant evidence 
-of the truth in this case, that twelve apostles, and 
seventy disciples, and innumerable other believers, 
have home witness to the actions of Christ, with the 
most exact and perfect agreement among themselv^; 
and not only so, but have endured also all kinds of 
torments, and even death itself, to confirm their testi- 
mony ? Again, that illiterate' men, saith he,t should 
preach the name of Christ in all parts of the world, 
some of them in Rome itself, the imperial city, others 
in Perda. others in Armenia, others in Parthia, others 
in Scythia, others in India, and the farthest parts of 
the world, and others beyond the sea, in the British 

XicXiA fiiirt oMim trXiei rrn mxrgw piims exitrofiit^is, /i,i jj^Mn lidtffq^vau 
roX^^iKu v^'hitn M ni» rail HvSn a/!ra,iru¥ te^/bSoi', liXXd nou ■rgaO\i»ira( 
xctrofdbHRu rh c-ffinfitufia ; 'Sxe-^i Si, Mnub* lerl, xal ri /itfieva //aiict/tS 
iid^mv i^myx^ ^i raw v^A^m rS 'itjaS Wyw. Bl yig eid mbrs* 
ofUfMyKg/tiviin s^o^jiuiraw, i» n roli xotrct ni/ms iiiMernS'^l, >^ i> rci% 

sux St i d^Jihia, nai M ruih ffuffre^ii, &u&mc //*¥ inrut 'A-naT6>M]i, iCds- 
uQEwra a Maiiifm, lui^U n trX^douf rann ixtls, avavrui %a\itiMrnt ev/Jt' 
fmlav imhSiiYfiimi, xal /ue^^crarru* yi roif ixri rS 'Ii;iw inwpvyfiitiit 
(Ax Saaigiar), 3i6l 3) ^aednuv u'tojuov^;, xiil ■x&mt dixiof xaJ SccnirMh— » 
Etud). Demonslrat. Evasg. lib. 3. cap. S. 

f KjalirlM Hi ify^xwi miffii hi *a,vrat ri ri 'IigsS on^iue, itai rit/tSn 
ia/rmi rtfl 'Pu/Muat o-^if luc' aiirifi n r^v ^nX^xaircEngy irdXiv itl/MU&lw 
rif H'riii IlEgfftuy, rig Bi r^y 'Ai/ailiav, mfouc ii ri IlKf^ iSmi, xtti au 
ir&ku rJ ^xuSSii, riv&i Si Ijiii teal in' liwA njs Snuu(iiviif i\Si!t ri Sugct, 
hfi mill 'ivliu* pSdteu Xf^'t ""^ sripoi wrig rh 'flsiavJii witgiKSifi M 
riti %a>miiifKti B^rrosniubE y^Muc* tavra ous fr' vyu 71 ^S/uu MCfi& if- 
iguwi iJku, fi^i yt Mtrct jurt>j% mJ liKirat, -nU^ hi" «am lA&mK xoJ 
ybmtf^—Id. ibid, cap. 7. 
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isles : This I cannot but think to be a thing far ex- pkop. 
ceeding the power of man, much more the power of 
ignorant and unlearned men, and still much more the 
power of cheats and deceivers. And again : No one of 
them, s^th he,* being ever terrified at the torments 
and deaths of others, forsook his companions, or ever 
preached contrary to them, and detected the forgery- 
Nay, on the contrary, that one, who did forsake his 
master in his life-time, and betray him to bis enemies, 
being self-condemned, destroyed himself with his 
own tiands. And much more to the same purpose, 
may be found, excellently said by the same author, 
in the seventh chapter of the third book of his De- 
monstratio Evang-elica. 

S. It is very certain, that the apostles* testimony Th«t the 
concerning the works and doctrine of Christ is truly JJ^."^'* 
and without corruption conveyed down to us, even h«d hi^ 
unto this day ; for they left this their testimony truiyton- 
in their writings: Which writings have been de-downtoui, 
livered down to us by an uninteirupted succession, 
through all intermediate ages. Their books were 
all translated very early into several languages, and 
dispersed through all parts of the world ; and have 
most of them been acknowledged to be the genuine 
writings of those whose names they bear, even by 
the bitterest enemies of Christianity in all ages. Pas- 
sages, containing the most material doctrines, have 
been cited out of them by numberless authors, who 
lived in every age, from the very days of the apostles 
unto this time ; so that there is no room or possibili- 
ty of any considerable corruption, such as might in 
any wise diminish our certainty of the truth of the 
whole. In sum ; there is no matter of fact in the 
world, attested in any history, with so many circum- 
stances of credibility, with so many collateral evi- 
dences, and in every respect attended with so many 

• 'Ou3iff ri duxSi* riiiran r& rvfiZina rdii; Tjoawipjiittiwe rpratt ifii*- 

rn ng; iraiglai, ii\i amxrip^i roTc cEUuuc, I'li f uf aya/yin rd nn7idfjjEMM. 

^z"* "i* ^"l' i^nsvdaaTii -^Id, ibid. C i(H>i^lc 
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rsop. marks of truth, as this concerning the doctrine and 
^^- w orks of Christ. 
Of the lu- And here, by the way, it is to be observed, that 
theboSk"' '^® peculiar authority which we attribute to the 
of Holy ' books of Holy Scripture contained in the New Testa- 
Seriptun. ment, is founded in this ; that they were written or 
dictated by the apostles themselves. The apostles 
were indued with the miraculous ^fts of the Holy 
Ghost, at Pentecost: And this not only enabled them 
to preach the doctrine of Christ with power, but al- 
so effectually secured them from makmg any error, 
mistake, or &lse representation of it. And the very 
same authority, that by this singular privilege was 
added to their preaching, it is manifest^ ought, for the 
same reason, to be equaJly attributed to their writ- 
ings also. Now, all the books of the New Testa- 
ment were either written by the apostles ; or, which 
is the very same thing, approved and authorised by 
them. Most of the books were uncontrovertedfy- 
written by the apostles themselves,' St Paul having 
been made one of that number by a commissioa 
from heaven, no less visible and sensible than that 
which was granted to the rest at Pentecost. And 
those books which were written by the companions 
of the apostles were either dictated, or at least ap< 

? roved and authorised by the apostles themselves, 
'bus, Eusebius expressly tells us, that St Peter re- 
viewed and approved the gospel of St JVlarkf and 
that* it was this approbation that authorised it to 
be received by the churches. And Irena^us ; that 
what St Mark wrote was dictated by St Peter rf 
and that the gospel of St Luke was only a tran- 
script of St Paul's preaching.:]: And Tertullian in like 
manner ;|| St Mark was only St Peter's scribe, and 

* KvtZmi n Hv ygafi^t i}( iftti^n nH JsOjjffJcu;^— £)ue&. Hittor. 
12.C. 15. 

t Marcus, dUcipuIus et interpres Patri, qute & Petro anonDtiata 
erant, edidit. — Iren. lib. S.e.l. 

X Lucat, sectator Pauli, quod ab Jllo pradlcabatur Emngelium, in 
libro condidit.— /d. ibid. Fide el TerluUiam. adv. Marcioi. lid. 4. 

II Licet et Marcus quod edidit, Petri adSrmetur, cujus interpiea 
Marcus ; nam et Luck digestam, Paulo adsrribeie vA&A^—TertwS. 
adv. Marcion. lib. 4. 
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St Luke St Paul's. AndEusebius; that St John* fbop. 
also reviewed the Gospels of St Mark and St Luke, ^^^' 
and confirmed the truth of them. And, to mention 
no more, the same historian tells us, tbat (besides 
some smaller reasons drawn from some mistaken 
passages in the book itself) the chief reason why the 
authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews was ques- 
tioned by some, wasf because they thought it not 
to be written by St Paul himself. 

XV. Lastly ; They who will not, by the argu- 
ments and proofs before mentioned, be convinced of 
the truth and certainty of the Christian religion, and 
be persuaded to make it the rule and guide of all their 
actions, would not be convinced, (so far as to in- 
fluence their practice and reform their lives.) by any 
other evidence) whatsoever; no, not though one should 
rise on purpose from the dead to endeavour to con- 
vince them. 

From what has been said, upon the foregoing That the 
heads, it is abundantly evident that men are not *!'^"^j 
called upon to believe the Christian religion without hwaflwd- 
very reasonable and suflficient proof; much less are^"*"^ 
theyif required to set up faith in opposition to reason ; of ou™rdi- 
or to believe any thing for that very reason, because e>"> '■ »- 
it is incredible. On the contrary, God has given us ^u^"nL 
all the proofs of the truth of our religion, that the 
nature of the thing would bear, or that were reason- 
able either for God to give, or men to expect. And 
unless God should wont upon men bysuHi methods, 
as are wholly inconsistent with the design of reli^on 
and the nature of virtue and vice, which we are 
sure he will never do, nothing could have been done 

•'H))j Si MAfim xaJ AoukS raw xar' iurif iua/jiyOJiui r^i iniosni vt' 
««nj/tf»w», 'luimnif imifi^jSou iii» path, aXi^tmv iuTwt imnairupiiana- 
—Emeb. Hitt. LS. c. 34. 

f TiA( ^irixaai rill rgii ''Etgaliit, v^s *^i Va/utiut ixxXiir/mf wf /i^ 
ncei>>j( k(R» aurifi Am^iyti^bcu ftisawi;, — Id. lUi. 3. c, S, 

{ ' AXXuit a, Set) dliyofus, a/iroSiixrixiin Si Ejur^ncii* xoJ afniii^iuav rp- 

n/muon, ft lif>YyaJtJia.i i-w, twtw Jiat lih <diiS, x&» ^ ^iittawi iri/iira- 
ro, 4 xvaiKMiihtf &ii^f ata— ^— ' OvU ftifiif, ntiirn tal fuHt^Ju titnoM. 
— Orig. adutrt. Celt. Ir£. I . 
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FBOP. more than has already been done, to conTince men 
^^- of the truth of religion, and to persuade them to em- 
brace then: own happiness. And indeed no reason- 
able man can fail of being persuaded by the evidence 
we now have. For if, in other cases, we assent to 
those things as certain and deipnonstrated, which, if 
our faculties of judging and reasoning do not ne- 
cessarily deceive us, Ho upon the most impartial view 
appear clearly and plainly to be true ; there is the 
same reason why in moral and religious matters we 
should look upon those things likewise to be certain 
and demonstrated, which, upon the exactest and 
most deliberate judgment we are capable of mak- 
ing, do appear to us to be as clearly and certain- 
ly true, as it is certain that our faculties do not 
necessarily and unavoidably deceive us, in all our 
judgments concerning the nature of God, concerning 
the proper happiness of man, and concerning the dn- 
ference of good and evil. And if, in other cases, we 
always act without the least hesitation, upon the 
credit of good and sufficient testimony, and look up- 
on that man as foolish and ridiculous, wbo sustains 
great losses, or lets slip great opportunities and ad- 
vantages in business, only by distrusting the most 
credible and well-attested things in the wwld ; it is 
plain there is the same reason why we should do so 
also in matters of religion. So that unless our actions, 
be determined by some other thing than by reason 
and right judgment, the evidence which we have 
of the great truths of religion ought to have the 
same effect upon our lives and actions as if they 
were proved to us by any other sort of evidence that 
could be desired. 
Th« the I^ is true, the resurrection of Christ, and his other 
tauie of mighty worksj must, after all, be confessed not to be 
bdief'iii"' ^^^^ ocular demonstrations of the truth of his divine 
not wiot commission to after generations, as they were to those 
evid^ocV '"^^ ^^^° *^hen lived, and saw him, and conversed 
lo prove with him. But since the matters of fact are as clear- 
^ihi*^f ^y proved to lis, as it is possible for any matter of 
reiinion. fact, at that distance of time, to be ; since the evi- 
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dence of this is as great, and greater, than of most fAop. 
of those things on which men venture the whole of ^^' 
their secular afiairs, and on which they are willing 
to spend all their time and pains : Since (I say) the 
case is thus : He that will rather venture all that he 
can possibly enjoy, or sufier ; he that will run the 
hazard of losing eternal happiness, and falling into 
eternal misery, rather th^n believe the most credible 
and rational thing in the world, merely because he 
does not see it with his eyes, it is plain that that 
man does not disbelieve the thing because he thinks 
the evidence of itnot sufficiently strong, but because it 
is contrary to some particular vice of his, which maka 
it his interest that it should not be true ; and for 
that reason he might also' have disbelieved it though 
he had seen it himself. Men may invent what vam 
pretences they please, to excuse their infidelity and 
their wickedness ; but certainly that man who can 
despise the authority both of reason and scripture in 
conjunction ; who can elude the plainest evidence of • 
matter of fact ; who can be deaf to all the promises 
and kind admonitions of the Gospel, and to all the 
tlireatenings and terrible denunciations of the wrath 
of God, made known in good measure by the light 
of nature, and confirmed by the addition of express 
revelation; certainly (I say) that man must have 
some other reason for his unbelief than the pretend- 
ed want of sufficient evidence. Did men follow the 
unprejudiced judgment of their own minds, and the 
impartial dictates of natural reason, the least pos- 
sibility of obtaining eternal happiness, or the least 
suspicion of falling into endless misery, would im- 
mediately determine them to make it the great stu- 
dy and business of their lives to obtain the one and 
to avoid the other. If then we see men act directly 
contrary to this natural principle, and almost wholly 
neglect these things, not only when there is a fair 
appearance and probability of their being true, which 
the light of nature itself affords ; but also when there 
is all reasonable evidence given of their being certain- 
ly tru^ by express revelation in the Gospel, is it not 
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raor. very plain that such men are governed, not by rea- 
^^' son and the force of evidence, but by some other 
very different cause of their actions? 
But tui What that cause is, is very apparent from the lives 
Kicked, snd actions of most of those persons who pretend 
oMo"m- w^n*^ of evidence to be the ground of their infidelity. 
eJiuit* Their lusts, their appetites, their affections' are inte- 
ij*c!iu»M°' rested : They are lovers of vice and debauchery, and 
oCobtti. slaves to evil habits and customs ; and therefore they 
Jj^'nfi- are not willing to discern the evidence which would 
' ^' compel them to believe that which yet they cannot 
believe with any comfort so long as they resolve not 
to part with their beloved vices. Their hearts and 
affections are habitually fixed upon things here be- 
low ; and therefore they will not attend to the force 
of any argument that would raise their affections 
to thjngs above. They are enslaved to the sensual 
pleasures and sinful enjoyments of earth ; and there- 
fore they will not hearken to any reasonable convic- 
tion which would persuade them to reUnquish these 
present gratifications for the future and more spiri- 
tual joys of heaven. The love of this present world 
has blinded their eyes ;* and therefore they receive 
not the things of the spirit of God, for they are fool- 
ishness unto them : Neither can they know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned. In a,word, 
the true and only reason why men love darkness ra- ' 
ther than light, is, because their deeds are evil. 
And 90 And this reason affords a sufficient account indeed 
long as why men should be very unwilling to believe the 
uifd'e'lte doctrines of Christianity. If they are resolved not 
dominion to reform their lives, it is no wonder they care not 
luitsf'they ^ discern the evidence of those truths which must 
KouidDot ne^s make them very uneasy in the midst of the 
be^connn- enjoyment of all their sinful pleasures. In this case, 
though were the proofs of the truth of our religion much 

the evi- 
dence uf a , f •■ , , 
religion . * C^r. ll- 1*. , 

WBi even ^ Eviu virnmi^u/MMat syouei rii iif^aXfia/i, nai /iii pXimnut rh pus w 

much flWw. 'OuTu xal rii, a tJiSjwm, f^^iif i«rM£[;gK^ivoi;s rif o^a^fUe r^j 

itron»T il^j^f anv Mi rS» iaaemudrai *aJ rui itiahw mi tw mm^'' — 

ibinli* 2'A«opiW.^f.(iocA./,l7 ^ 
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stronga than they are, or than they can be imagined pbop, 
or desired to be, yet still these men would be in the ^^' 
very same case, and perpetually want stronger and 
stronger evidence. It is true, many men, who now 
are conscious and willing to acknowledge that they 
act contrary to all the reasonable evidence and con- 
"victions of religion, are nevertheless very, apt to ima- 
gine within themselves, that if the great truths of 
reli^on were proved to them by some stronger evi- 
dence, tfaey should by that means be workra upon 
to act otherwise than they do : But if the true rea- 
son, why these men act thus foohshly, is not because 
the doctrines of religion are not sufficiently eviden- 
ced, but because they themselves are, without allow- 
ing themselves time for consideration, hurried away 
by some unruly passions to act directly contrary to tul 
reason and evidence ; it is plain (unless God should 
irresistibly compel them) they might well continue 
to act as the}' do, though the evidence of these things 
were really greater than it is. They are willing 
fondly to imagine, tbat if they had lived in oiu: Sa- 
vioui^s time ; if they had heard his preaching, and 
seen his miracles ; if they had bad the advantage of 
beholding those mighty works which he performed 
for the proof of his divine commission, as the Jews 
th^ had ; — they should not, like them, have rejected 
the counsel of God against themselves, but with all 
cheerfulness have beueved bis doctrine, and embra- 
ced his religion. They fancy they should immedi- 
ately have become' disciples of Christ ; and that the 
truths which he taught would have had a mostpow- 
erful influence upon the whole course of their lives. 
And if their hearts and affections w.ere not set upon 
this world, more than upon the next ; if they valued 
not the present sininl enjoyments of sense above the 
expectation of the glory that shall be revealed, most 
certainly they woulddo the same now. Butiftheir 
hearts be set upon earthly things, and their passions be 
stronger than all the arguments of reason ; if they do - 
indeed so love the pleasures of sin now, as that they 
cannot persuade themselves, by all the motives of re- 
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PEOP. ligion, to live like Christians, we need not doubt to 
Brno, that they might vay well have been in the 



same case though they had lived in our Saviour's 
time. The Jews are a notorious and standing in- 
stance, how far prejudice, envy, pride, and affection, 
are able to pievail over the strongest convictions. 
When our Saviour began to preach that he was sent 
irom God to instruct them in their duty, tbey requir- 
ed a sign of him, and they would believe him ; but 
when be had worked so many miracles, that even the^ 
world itself could not contain the books if they should 
all be written, they persisted still in their infidelity. 
When they saw bim hanging upon the cross, and 
thought themselves secure of nim, they said, let him 
now come down from the cross, and we will believe 
bim : (Matt, xxvii. 42 J But when he arose out of the 
grave, wherein he had lain three days, which was a 
much greater and more convincing miracle, they grew 
more hardened and obstinate in their unbelief. 
Haf, not Others there ar'e, who imagine that if they could 
^rihould '*"'■ ^ convinced of the truui of another world, by 
rise on " the appearance of one sent directly from that un- 
purpow known state, they would immediately become new 
de!>d to^ creatures. But if God should satisfy their unreason- 
couTince able demands, by sending one. on purpose from the 
^"^ dead to convince them, there is little room to doubt, 
but as they barkened not to Moses and the prophets, 
to Christ and bis apostles, so neither would they 
be persuaded by one rising on purpose from the 
dead. They might indeed be at first surprised and 
terrified at the appearance of so unusual and unex- 
pected a messenger : But as wicked men upon a 
bed of sickness, at the amazing approach of death 
and eternity, resolve, in the utmost anguish of hor- 
ror and despair, to amend their lives and forsake 
their sins; but as soon as the terror is over, and 
the danger of death past, return to their old habits of 
sin and folly ; — so it is more than probable it would 
be in the jvesent case. Should GUid send a messenger 
from the dead, to assure men of the certainty of a 
future state, and the danger of thdr pres^it wldted- 
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ness, as soon as the fright was over, and their pre- phop. 
sent terrible apprehensions ceased, it is by no means ^^' 



impossible or improbable that their old vicious ha- 
bits and beloved sins should again by degrees pre- 
vail over them. Some there are, in our present age, 
who pretend to be convinced of the being of spirits, 
by the powerful demonstration of their own senses ; 
and yet we do not observe that their lives are more 
remarkably eminent for exemplary piety, than other 
good men's, who, being convinced by the rational 
evidence of the gospel, go on in a sober, constant, 
and regular exercise of virtue and righteousness. 

It is not therefore for want of sufficient evidence That 
that men disbelieve the great truths of religion ; but J''"'^'* 
plainly for want of integrity, and ©f dealing inge- menjurfge 
nuously and impartially with themselves, that they 'jBiniy of 
sufier not the arguments of religion to have that dencTof 
weight and influence upon them, which in the judg- ""pim. it 
ment of right reason they ought manifestly to have. i"n^"'*" 
So loDg as men permit their passions and appetites "^f""?;'" 
to over-rule their reason, it is impossible they should pucejihat, 
have due apprehensions in matters of religion, or ikying «- 
make any right and true judgment concerning these "f^e'i^t'" 
things. Men that are strongly biassed and prejudi-'ndpu- ' 
ced-even in wordly affairs, it is well known how hard '[^'"ome^^ 
and difficult it is for them to j udge according to rea- imparciil- 
son, and to suflFer the arguments and evidences of J^"|j|''"8 
truth to have their due weight with them. How brace "«ii 
much more in matters of religion, which concern ""'^' ""| 
things future and remote from sense, must it needs reasonable 
be, that men's present interests, lusts, and passions, ''''iiB"'0D» 
will pervert their judgment, and blind their under- Thai! at 
standings ! Wherefore, men that pretend to be fol- ?"? "■"« 
lowers of right reason, if they will judge truly of the iinown'*t'o 
reasonableness and credibility of the Christian revela- ihem. 
tion, it is absolutely necessary that, in the first place, 
in order to that end, they become impartially willing 
to embrace whatever shall, upon the whole, appear 
to be agreeable to reason and truth, and grounded 
upon good evidence, without interesting their lusts 
and appetites in the judgment ; and that, before all 
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PKOp . things, they resolve to be guided in all their actions 
' hy whatevCT rule shall at any time be well proved to 
them to be the will of God. And when they have put 
themselves into this temper and frame of mind, tnen 
let them try if they can any longer reject the evidence 
of the gospel. If any man wiU do his will, he shall 
know of tne doctrine whether it be of God. (John 
vii. 17.) For, them that are meek, God will guide 
in judgment ; (Ps. xxv. 8.) and sudi as are gentle/ 
them he will teach his way. 
Thtt men Indeed, men that are of this good disposition, will- 
dlj^t'on i"g '° "^ governed by reason, and not prgudiced 
■ouid by lusts and vicious appetites, could not but give 
their '' t^^'"" assent to the doctrines of Christianity, upon ac- 
greateit couut of the V6ry intrinsic excellency and reason- 
jB'^iy'''ableness of the things themselves, even though the 
reiigioiK, external evidence of their certainty had been much 
the«u ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ present is. Nay, were there hardly 
dence* of any other evidence at all, than barely the excellency 
wJie"'" *•"** reasonableness, and natural probability of the 
much iMi great truths of religion,-tDgetber with the consider- 
itMi they Htion of the vast importance of them ; yet even in 
that case it would be infinitely wisest and most agree- 
able to reason, for men to live according to the rules 
of the gospel. And though their faith extended no 
further than only to a belief of the possibiUty of the 
truth of the Christian revelation, yet even this alone 
ought in all reason to have weight enough to deter- 
mine reasonable creatures to live soberly, ■ righteous- 
ly, and godly. For is it not plainly most reasonable, 
as an ancient writer expresses it,* if each of the op- 
posite opinions were equally doubtful and uncertain, 
yet by all means to embrace and entertain that 
which brings some hope along with it, rather than 
that which brings none? For on one side of the 
question there is no danger at all of incurring any 

* Non putior ratio est, ex duobui inceitu et ia ambigua especta- 
tione pendentibus, id potius credere, quod aliquas spea ferat, quam 
quod nullaa ? In illo entm pericuK nihil est, si, quod dicitur imminerc, 
cBMum fiat et vacuum ; in lioc, damnum eit maximum (id est, salutla 

Tuinio,) d, cum tempus advcnetit, aperiatui hoc foisse mendacium. 

-Anoi). adv. GtnUt, Ub. S. 
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calamity, if that which we believe and expect should pkop. 
at last prove false ; but, on the other side, there is the ^^' 
greatest hazard in the world, the loss of eternal life, 
if the opinion which unbelievers rely upon should 
at last prove an error. And again :• What say ye, O 
ye ignorant men, ye men of miserable and most de- 
plorable folly ? Can ye forbear fearing within your- 
selves that at least diose things may possibly prove 
true which ye now despise and mode at ? Have ye 
not at least some misgivings of mind, lest possibly 
that which ye now perversely and obstinately refuse 
to believe, ye should at last be convinced of by sad 
experience, when it will be too late to repent. Nor 
is this the judgment of Christian writers only, but 
also of the wisest and most considerate heathens. 
We ou^ht to spare no pains, saith Plato,f to obtain 
the habits of virtue and wisdom in this present life ; 
for the prize js noble, and the hope is very great. 
And Cicero :$ They have gained a great prize in- 
deed who have persuaded themselves to believe, that, 
when death comes, they shall perish utterly : What 
comfort is there; what is there to be boastedof in that 
opinion ? And again : If af^r death, saith he, as some 
little and contemptible philosophers think,|j I shall be 
nothing, yet there is no danger that when we are 
all dead those philosophers should laugh at me for 
my error. 

But this is not our case. God has afforded us, as 
has been largely and particularly shown in the fore- 

* Quid dicitis, O neacii, etUm Hetu et mueratioDe dignissitni ? ita 
non torn extimescitis, ne Boite hse vera unt, quKsunt despectui vo- 
bis et pnebent materiam lisus ? nee saltern vobiscum sub ofascuris eo- 
git&tionibua Tolvitis, ne, quod hoc die credere obetinata renuitia per- 
veiaitate, redatguat serum tcnipus, et irrevocabilis pcenitentia casti- 
get ?— /rf. aid. 

ydf rl a^Xtv, xal i it^lf /iiyiiX)], — Plaio in Pkad. 
■ X Prcclarum nescio quid adepti sunt, qui didicerunt ae, cum tem- 

pui mortis venigaet, totos ease perituroa. Quid babet ista tea aut 

latabile But glorioaum P — Ctc. Tiuc. Qu. lib. 1. 

II Sin moituus, ut quidam miuuti philosophi censeut, nihil sen- 
tiam, non vereor ne hunc errorem meum mortui philosophi icrideant- 
—CicDe Samd. 
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FROP. going disooune, many and certain proofs of the trutn 
■^'^- of our religion ; even as certain as any ipatter of 
■" 'feet is capable of having. And we now exhort men 
to believe, not what is barely possible, and excellent 
and probable, and of the utmost importance in itself> 
but what moreover they have all the positive evi- 
dence and all the reason in the world to oblige them 
to believe. 
That God To conclude : No man of reason can pretend to 
maj re- ggy jjut God may require us to take notice of some 
uke notic^ thlugs at our peril, to inquire into them, and to con- 
of ceruin gidei them thoroughly. Any pretence of want of 
to'mqii?* greater evidence wSl not excuse carelessness or un- 
ioio Anal reasonable prejudices, when God has vouchsafed us 
« th^.ai all that evidence which was either fit for him to 
our peril, grant, or reasonable for men to desire ; or indeed 
which the nature of the thing itself to be proved 
was capable of. , 
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THE FIRST LETTER. 



" Rbtbains Sib, 

" I suppose you will wonder at the present trouble from LETTEK 
one who is a perfect stranger to you, though you are not so to ^ 
him; but I hope the occasion will excuse my boldness. I' '■■'■■^* 
have made it, sir, my business, ever since I thought myself 
capable of such sort of reasoning, to prove to myself the being 
and attributes of God : And being sensible that it is a matter 
of the last consequence, I endeavoured, after a demonstrative 
proof, not only more fully to satisfy my own mind, but also, in 
order to defend the great truths of natural religion, and those 
of the Christian revelation which follow from them, against all 
opposers ; but must own with concern, that hitherto I have been 
unsuceBsful ; and though I have got very probable arguments, ' 
yet I can go but a very little way with demonstration in the 
proof of those things. When first your book on those sub- 
jects (which, by all, whom I have discoursed with, is so justly 
esteemed,) was recommended to me, I was in great hopes of 
having all my inquiries answered ; but since, in some plaoes, 
either througn my not understanding your meaning, or what 
else I know not, even that has failed me^ I almost despdr of 
ever arriving to such a satisfaction as I aim at, unless by the 
methodi now use. You cannot but linow, sir, that of two dif- 
ferent expressions of the same thing, though equally clear to 
some persons, yet, to others, one of them is sometimes very ob- 
scure, though the other be perfectly intelligible i Perhaps this 
may be my case here ; and could I sec those of your arguments, 
of which I doubt, differently proposed, possibly I might yield 
a ready assent to them. This, sir, 1 cannot but think a suffi- 
cient excuse for the present trouble ; it being such an one as I 
hope may prevail for an answer, with one who seems to aim 
at nothing more than that good work of instrlicting others. 

*' In your Demonstrationof the Being and Attributes of God 
Prop. Vf . [edit, 2d, p. 69 and 70,1 you propose to prove the 
infinity or omnipresence of the seli-existent being. The for- 
mer part of the proof seems highly probable, hut the latter part, 
whicti seems to aim at demonstration, is not to me convincing. 
The latter partof the paragraph is, if I mistake not, an en- 
tire argument of itself, which runs thus; to suppose a finite 
being to be self-existent, is to say that it is a contradiction for 
tbatoeing not to exist, theabsence of which may yet beconcdv- 
ed without a contradiciton ; which is the greatest absurdity 
in the world. The sense of these words (the absence of which] 
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LBTTEBs^ems plainly to be determined, by the following Bentence, to 
t- mean its alnence from any particular place. Which sentence 
is to prove it to Im an absurdity ; and is this ; for if a being 
can, without a contradiction, he absent from one place, it may, 
without a contradiction, be abcent from another place, and 
from all places. Now, supposing this to be a consequence, all 
that it proves is, that if a being can, without a contradiction, 
be absent from one place, at one time, it may without a contra^ 
diction be absent from another place, and so from all places, at 
different times ; (for 1 cannot see, that if a being can be ab- 
sent from one place at one time, therefore it may without a 
contradiction be absent from all places at the same time, t. e. 
may cease to exist.) Now, if it proves no more than this, I 
cannot see that it reduces the supposition to any absurdity. Sup- 
pose I could demonstrate, that any particular man should live 
a thousand years ; this man might, without a contradicUon, be 
absent from one, and from alF places, at different times ; but 
. it would not from thence follow that he might be absent from 
all places at the same time, i. e, that he might cease to exist. 
No ; this would be a c<Mitradiction, because I am supposed to 
have demonstrated that he bhould live a thousand years. It 
would be exactly the same, if, instead of a thousand years, I 
should say, forever ; and the proof seems the same, whetherit 
be applied to a self-existent or a dependent being. What else 
I have to offer is in relation to your proof that the self-exist- 
ent beingmust of necessity be but one : Which proof is as fol- 
lows, in Prop. VII, [edit 2d. p. 74,] — to suppose two or more 
difierent natures existing of themselves, necessarily and inde- 
pendent from each other, implies this plain contradiction ; that 
each of them being independent from tne other, they may either 
of them be supposed to exist alone ; so that it will be no con- 
tradiction to imagine the other not to exist, and consequently 
neither of them will be necessarily existing. The supposition 
indeed implies, that since each of these beings is independent 
from the other, they may either of them exist alone, i. e. with- 
out any relation to, or dependence on the other; but where is 
the third idea, to connect this proposition and the following one, 
viz. so that it will be no contradiction to imagine the other not 
to exist f Were this a consequence of the former propoM- 
tJon, I allow it would be demonstration, by the first corothny 
of Prop. Ill, [2d ed. p. 26 ;] but since these two pn^tositions 
[they may either of them be supposed to exist alone,] and [so 
that it will be no contradiction to imagine tlie other not to ex- 
ist,] are very widely different ; since likewise it is no immediate 
consequence, that because either may be supposed to exist in- 
dependent from the other, therefore the other way be supposed 
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not to exist st all ; how is what was proposed, prored P That LETTER 
the proporitions are different, I think is plun ; and whether ^' 
there be an immediate connexion, every body that reads your"~~^^^" 
book must judge for themselves. I must say, for my own 
part, the absurdity does not appear at first sight, any more than 
the absurdity of saying that the angles helav the base in an 
isoaoeles triangle are unequal; which, though it la absolutely 
false, yet I suppose no one will lay down the contrary for an 
axiom ; because, though it is true, yet there is need of a proof 
to make it appear sa 

" Perhaps, it may be answered, that I have not rightly ex> 
phuDcd the words, to ' exist alone ;' and that they do not mean 
only to exist independent from the other ; but that existing 
alone means that nothing exists with it. Whether this or the 
other was meant, I cannot determine ; but, whichever it was, 
what I have said will hold. For if this lost be the sense of 
those words, [they either of them may he supposed to exist a- 
l«ne;]it indeed implies that it will be no contradiction to sup- 
pose the other not to exist. But then I ask, how come these 
two proportions to be connected : That, to suppose two diffei^ 
ent natures existing of themselves, necessarily and independent 
from each other, implies that each of them may be suj^xised to 
exist alone in this sense ? which is exactly the same as I said 
before, only applied to different sentences. So that if existing 
alone be understood as I first took it, I allow it is implied in 
tbe supposition ; but cannot see that the consequence is, that 
it will be no contradiction to suppose the other not to exist. 
But if the words ' existing alone,' are meant in the latter sense, 
I grant, that if either of them may be supposed thus to exist 
alone, it will be no contradiction to suppose the other not to 
exist. But then I cannot see, that to suppose two different 
natures existing, of themselves, necesssnly and independent 
from each other, implies that either of them may he supposed 
to exist alone in this sense of the words, but only that either 
of them may be supposed to exist without having any relation 
to the other, and that there will be no need of the existenceirf 
the one in order to tbe existence of the other. But though, up- 
on this account, were there no other principle of its existence, 
it might cease to exist ; yet, on the account of the necessity of 
its own nature, which is quite distinct from the other, it is an 
absolute absurdity to suppose it not to exist. 

" Thus, sir, I have proposed my doubts, with the reasons 
of them : In which, if I have wrested your words to another 
sense than you designed them, or in any respect argued unfair- 
ly, I assure you it was without design. So 1 hope you will im- 
pute it to mistake. And, if it will not be too great a trouble, ' '^1*-' 
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ASS. TO let me oDde more b^ the favour of a line team you, hj wfaicfa 
LET. 1. you vj]i lay me under a particular obligaUoa to be, what, with 
the rest ol the world, I now am, 

" Keverend Sir, 

Nov. 4. 1713. " Your most obliged Servant, Sic." 



THE ANSWER TO THE FiaST LETTER. 



« Sir, 

<' Did men who publish controversial papers, accustom them- 
selves to write with that candour and ingenuity with which you 
propose your difficulties, I am persuaded almost all disputes 
might be very amicably terminated, either by men's comicig at 
last to agree m opinion, or at least finding reason tosufiereach 
other friendly to differ. 

" Your two objections are venr ingenious, and urged with great 
strength and acuteness. Yet 1 am not without hopes of b^ng 
able to give you satisfaction in both of them. To your first, 
therefore, I answer : Whatever may, without a contradiction, 
be absent from any one place at any one time, may also, with- 
out a contradiction, be absent from all places at ail times. For, 
whatever is absolutely necessary at ail, is absolutely necessary 
in every part of space, and in every point of duration. "What- 
ever can at any time be conceived possible to be absent from 
any one part of space, may, for the same reason, [viz. the im- 
plying no contradiction in the nature of things,] be conceived 
possible to be absent from every other part of space at the same 
time, either by ceasing to he, or by supposing it never to have 
begun to be. Your instance atwut demonstrating a man to 
live 1000 years, is what (I think) led you into the mistake; 
and is a good instance to lead you out of it again. You may 
suppose a man shall live 1000 years, or God may reveal and 
promise he shall live 1000 years ; and, upon that supposition. 
It shall not be possible for the man to be absent irom all places 
in any part of that time. Very true ; but why shall it not be 
possible 7 Only because it is contrary to Ihe supposiUon, or to 
the promise of God ; but not contrarv to the absolute nature 
of things, which would be the case if the man existed neces- 
sarily, as every part of space docs. In supposing you could 
demonstrate a man should live 1000 years, or one year, you 
make an impossible and contradictory supposition. For thongh i 
you may know cert^nly, (by revelation, suppose,) that he wdl i 
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live so lone, yet this is only the certainty of a thine true in fact, aNS. TO 
^ not in itself necessary : And demonstration is appicable to no- LEI^- 1- 
thing but what is necessary in itself, necessary in all places and ' 
at all times equally. 

« To your second difficulty, I answer : What exists necessa' 
rily, not only must so exist alone, as to be independent of any 
thins else ; but (being self-sufficient,) may also so exist alone 
as that every thing else may possibly (or without any contra- 
diction in the nature lathings) be supposed not to exist at all ; 
and consequently, (since that which may posubly be supposed 
not to exist at sil, is not necessarily exiistent,) no other thing 
can be necessarily existent Whatever is necesiaiily existing, 
there is need of its existence in order to the supposal of the 
existence of any other thing; so that nothing can possibly be 
supposed to exist, without presupposing and including antecC' 
dently the existence of that which is necessary. For instanct; 
the supposal of the existence of any thing whatever, includes 
necessanly a presupposition of the existence of space and time ; 
and, if any thing could exist without space or time, it would 
follow that space and time were not necessarily- existing. There- 
fore, the supposing any thing possibly to exist alone, so as 
not necessarily to include the presupposal of some other Uiing, 
proves demonstrably that that otiier thing is not necessarily-ex- 
isting ; because, whatever has necessity of existence, cannot pos- 
sibly, in any conception whatsoever, be supposed away. There 
cannot possibly be any notion of the existence of any things 
there cannot pos^bly be any notion of existence at all, but 
what shall[necessarily pre-include the notion of that which has 
necessary existence : And consequently the two propositions 
which you judged independent are really necessarily connected. 
These sorts of things are indeed very difficult to express, and 
not easy to be conceived but by very attentive minds: But to 
such as can and will attend, nothing (I think) is more demon- 
strably convictive. 

" If any tJiing sliU sticks wilh you in this, or any other part 
of my books, I shall be very willing to be informed of it ; who 
am, 

" Sir, your assured Friend and Servant, 

AW 10,1713. "S. C." 

" P. S. Many readers, I observe, have misunderstood my se- 
cond general proposition ; as if the words [some one unchange- 
able and independent being] meant [one only being,] where- 
as the true meaning, and all that the argument there requires, is, 
[some one at least.] That there can be but one, is toe thing 
proved afterwards in the seventh propo^tlon.^ 



THE SECOND LETTER. 



<■ Rkte&xmd Six, 
ANS-TO " I have often thought that thechief occasions of men's dif- 
LET. ll.fenngBomuch in tb^r oranions, were, cither their not under- 
^^*=^ standing each other ; or else, that instead of ingenuously search- 
ing after truth, thev haf e made it their harness to find out argu- 
ments for the proof of what they have once asserted, Howevert 
it is certain mere may be other reasons for persons not agree- 
ing in their opinions; and where it is so, I cannot but think, with 
you, that tliey will find reason to suffer each other to differ 
friendly ; every man having a way of thinking, in some respects, 
peculiarly his ovm. 

" lam sorry, I must tell you, your answers to my objections 
are not satisfactory. The reasons why I think them not so 
are as follow : 

*' You say ; * whatever is absolutely necessary at all, is ab- 
solutely necessary in every part of space, and in every point 
of dura^on.' Were this evident, it would certainly prove what 
you bring it for; viz. that whatever may, without a contradic- 
tion, be absent from one place at one time, may also be absent 
from all places at all times. But I do not conceive thiLt the 
idea of ubiquity is contained in the idea of self- existence, or di- 
rectly follows from it, any otherwise than as whatever exi^its must 
exist somewhere. You add ; whatever can at anytime beconceiv- 
ed possibly to be absent from any one part of space, may, for the 
same reason [vis. the implying no contradiction in the nature of 
things] be conceived possibly to be absent from every other part of 
space at the same time. Now, I cannot see, that I can make these 
two suppositions for the same reason, or upon the same account. 
The reason why I conceive this being maybe absent from one 
place, is, because it doth not contradict the former proof [drawn 
from the nature of things,] in which I proved only that it must 
necessarily exist But the other supposition, viz, that I can con- 
cave it possible to be absent from every part of space at one 
and Uie same time, directly contradicts the proof that it must 
exist somewhere ; and so is an express contradiction. Unless 
it be said, that as, when we have proved the three angles of a 
triangle equal to two right ones, that relation of the equality 
ofits angles to two right ones will be wherever a triangle ex- 
ists ; BO, when we have proved the necessary existence of a 
being, this being must exist everywhere. But there is a great 
di£^ence between these two things ; Uie one bang the proof 
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of a certwn relation, upon suppoution of such a being's exist- LETTEB, 
encewith such particular properties; and conaequentlj, wher- '^' 
ever this being and these properties exist, this relation must^"~~"~" 
exist too. But, from the proof of the necessary existence of a 
being, it is no evident consequence that it exists everywhere. 
Mjudngtheword demonstration, instead of proof, which leaves 
no room for doubt, was through oegligence, for I never heard 
of strict demonstration of matter of fisct. 

" In your answer to my second difficulty, you say ; what- 
soever is necessarily-existing, there is need of its existence, in 
order to the supposal of the existence of any other thing. All 
the consequences you draw from this proposition I see proved 
demonstrably ; and consequently, that the two proportions I 
thought independent are closely connected. But how, or upon 
vhat account, is there need of the existence of whatever is ne- 
cessarily-existing, in order to the existence of any other thing ? 
Is it as there is need of space and duration, in order to the ex- 
istence of any thing ; or is it needful only as the cause of the 
existence of all other things F If the former be said, as your 
instance seems to intimate, I answer, space and duration are 
very abstruse in their natures, and, 1 think, cannot properly be 
called things, but are considered rather as affections which be- 
long, and, in the order of our thoughts are antecedently neces- 
sary, to the existence of all things. And I can no more con- 
ceive how a necessarily-existing being can, on the same account 
or in the same manner as space and duration are, be needful in 
order to the existence of any other being, than I can conceive 
extension attributed to a thought; that idea no more belonging 
to a thing existing, than extension belongs to thought. But if 
the latter be said, that there is need of the existence of what- 
ever is a necessary being, in order to the existence of any other 
thing ; only as this necessary being must be the cause of the 
existence of all other things ; I think this is plainly begging 
the question; fur it supposes that (here is no other being exists, 
but what is casual, and so not necessary. And on what other 
account, or in what other manner than one of these two, there 
can be need of the existence of a necessary being in order to the 
existence of any thing else, I cannot conceive. 

" Thus, sir, you see I entirely agree with you in alt the con- 
sequences you have drawn from your supposiUons ; but can- 
not see the truth of the suppositions themselves. 

" I have aimed at nothing in my style but only to be intel- 
ligible; being sensible that it is very difiicult (as you observe) 
to express one's self on these sorts of subjects, espedally fur one 
who is altogether unaccustomed to write upon them. 

" I have nothing at present more to add, but my sincerest 
thanks for your trouble in answering my letter, and for yQur 
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aKS. to professed reBdineflB to be aoqiuunted with my other d^culty 
LET. Ill- th^ I may meet with in any of your writings. I am willing 
^^^^^to interpret this as Bometrhat like a promiae of an answer to 

what I nare sow written, if there be any thing in it whioh de. 

urveR ooe. I am, *' ReTerend Sir, 

Nov. 23, 1713. '* Your most obliged humble Serrant" 



THE ANSWER TO THE SECOND LETTER. 



•' It seems to me, that the reason why you do not apprehend 
ubiquity to be necessarily connected with self-existence, is, be- 
cause, in the order of your ideas, you first conceive a b^ng, (a 
finite being, suppose ;) and then concnre self-existence to be a 
property of that being ; as the angles are properties of a tri- 
angle, when a triangle exists : Whereas, on the contrary, necessi^ 
of existence, not being a property consequent upon the supposi- 
tion of the things existing, but antecedently the cause or ground 
of that existence ; it is evident this necessity being not Timited 
to any antecedent subject, as angles are to a triangle ; but be- 
ing itself ori^nal, absolute, and ^n order of nature) antecedent 
to all existence, cannot but be everywhere, for the same rea- 
son that it is anywhere.* By applying this reasoning to the in- 
stance of space, you will find, that by consequence it belongs 
truly to that substance whereof space is a property ,-f- as duration 
also is. What you say about a necessary being existing some- 
where, supposes it to be Unite ; and being finite, supposes some 
cause which determined that such a certain quantity of that be- 
ing should exist, neither more or less : And that cause must 
^ther be a voluntary cause, or else such a necessary cause, 
the quantity of whose power roust be determined and limi- 
ted by some other cause. But in original absolute necessity, 
antecedent (in order of nature) to the existence of any thing, 
nothing of all this can have place ; but the neces^ty is necessan- 
]y everywhere alike. 

" Concerning the second difficulty,! answer, tiiat which exists 
necessarily is needful to the existence of any other thing; not con- 
ridered now as a cause, (for that indeed is begging the question) 
but as a tine qua non ; in the sense as space is necessary to every 
thing, and nothing can possibly be conceived to exist without 
tiiereby presupposing space : Which, therefore, I apprehend to 

■ See the conclurion of the Answer to the Seventh Letter, 
t Or mode of existence. 
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he a property or mode' oS tihe self-exiateat substance; andANS-TO 
that, by being evidently necessary itself, it proves that the sub- LET. 111. 
stance, of which it is a mode, must also be necessary ; neces- - 
sary both in itself, and needful to tbe existence of any thing 
else vhatsoever. Extension indeed does not belong to thought, 
because thought ia]not a being'i but there is need ofexten^on to 
the existence of every b^ng, to a being which has or has not 
thought, or any other quality whatsoever. 

" I am. Sir, 
London, Nov. 28. 1713. " Your real Friend iukE Servant" 

THE THIRD LETTER. 

" Rbvbbskd Sib, 

" I do not very well understand your meaning, when you say 
that you think, in the order (^my ideas I first conceive a being, 
(finite suppose,) to exist, and then conceive self-existence to 
be a property of that being. If you mean that I first suppose 
a finite being to exist, I know not why ; affirming necessity of 
existence to be only a consequent of its existence; and that, 
when I have suj^xised it finite, I very safely otMKlude it is nnt 
infinite ; I am utterly at a loss upon what expres»ons in my 
letter this conjectufc can be founded. But if you mean that 
I first of all prove a being to exist from eternity, and then, 
from the reasons of things, prove that such a being must be 
eternally necessary, X freely own it. Neither do I conceive it to 
be irregular or absurd ; for there is a great difilerenee between 
the order in which things exist, and the order in which I prove 
to myself that they exist. Neither do I think my saying a ne- 
cessary being exists somewhere, supposes it to be finite ; it on- 
ly supposes that this being exists in space, without detenninit^ 
whether here, or there, or everywhere. 

•' To my second objection, you say : That which exists neces- 
sarily, is needful to the existence of any other thing, as a tine 
qua Ron ; in the sense space is necessary to every thing, which 
IS proved (you say) by this consideration, that space is a pro- 
perty of the self-existent substance ; and, being both necessary 
in itself, and needful to tbe existence of every thing else ; con- 
sequently the substance of which it is a property must be so 
too. Space, I own, is in one sense a property of the self-existent 
substance ; but, in the ^ame sense, it is also a property of ftll 
Other substances. The only difference is in respe<!t to the 
quantity. And since every part of space, as w^ as the whole, 
is necessary ; every sabstaii^e consequently must be ttt^-exisU 
ent, because it hath this self-existent property': Which ^iate 
you will not admit fiirtniey if it difcetly fMlows'fropB'yoar' *- 
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ANS. TO ** Whit you HIT under the first head, proves f I think,) to k 
IjET. Ill, very greit probability, though not to me with tbe evidence of 
^^^^^ demonstration : But your arguments under the second I am 
not able to see the force of. 

** •[ am so far from b^g pleased that I can form objectirais 
to your arguments, that, besides the satisfaction it would have 
given me in my own mind, I should have thought it an honour 
to have entered into your reasonings, and seen the force of them. 
I cannot derare to trespass any more upon your better employ- 
ed time ; so shall only add my hearty thanks for your troune 
oa my account, and diat I am, with the greatest respect, 
" Reverend Sir, 
Dec. 5. 1713. " Your most obliged humble Servant.** 



THE ANSWER TO THE THIRD LETTER. 



« Sib, 
*• Though, when I turn my thoughts every way, I fully 
persuade myself there is no defect in the argument itself, yet, 
in my manner of expression, I am satis6ed there must be some 
want of clearness when there remains any difficulty to a person 
of your abilities and sagacnty. I did not mean that your say- 
ing .a necessary being exists somewhere, does necessarily sup- 
pose it to be finite, but that the manner of exprefidon is apt to 
exate in the mind an ides of a finite being, at the same time 
that you are thinking of a necessary being, without accurately 
attending to the nature of that necessity by which it exists. 
Necessity absolute, and antecedent (in order of nature) to the 
existence of any subject, has nothing to limit it ; but, if it 
operates at all, (as it must needs do,) it must operate (if I may 
so speak,) everywhere and at all times alike : Determinadou of 
a particular quantity, or particular time or place of existence 
of any thing, cannot arise but from somewhat external to the 
tiling itself. For example; why there should exist just such 
a small determinateq uanUty of matter, neither more nor less, 
-interspersed in the immense vacuities of space, no reason can 
be given ; nor can there be any thing in nature which could 
have determined a thing so inaifierent in itself, as is the mea- 
sure of that quantity, but only the will of an intelligent and 
free agent. To suppose matter, or any other substance, ne- 
-cessanly-existing in a finite determiuate quantity, in an inch- 
cube for instance, or in anycertain number of cube-inches and 
. no more, is exactly the sanie absu^rdity as euppu«ng it to exist 
9e«essanly, and yet for a finke dMrVioD only; which every 
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one sees to be a pltun contradiction. The argument is like-LETTEK 
wise the same in the question about the original of modon : ^^- 
Motion cannot be necessarily-existing, because, it being evi- 
dent that all determinations of motion are equally possible 
in themselves, the original determination of the motion of any 
particular body this way rather than the contrary way, could 
not be necessary in itself, but was either caused by the will of 
an intelligent and free agent, or else was an eflect produced 
and determined without any cause at all, which is an express 
contradiction ; as I have shown in my Demonstration of the Be- 
ing and Attributes of God. 

To the second head of argument I answer ; Space is a pro- 
perty (or mode) of the self-existent substance, but not of any 
other substances. All other substances are in space, and ore pe- 
netrated by it, but the self-existent substance is not in space, nor 
penetrated by it, but is itself (if I may so speak) the sul:»tra- 
tum of space, the ground of the existence of space and duration 
itself. Which (space and duration) being evidenlly necessary, 
and yet themselves not substances, but properties or modes, show 
evidently that the substance, witliout which these modes could 
not subsist, is itself much more (if that were possible) necessa- 
ry. And as space and duration are needful, (i. e. sine qua non,) 
to the existence of every thing else ; so, consequently, is the 
substance to which these modes belong in that peculiar manner 
which I before mentioned. " I am, Sir, 

Dec. 10, 1713. " Your affectionate Friend and Servant." 



THE FOURTH LETTER. 



<■ Bbtrhbnd Sis, 

•* Whatever is the occasion of my not seeing the force of 
your reasonings, I cannot impute it to (what you do) the want 
of clearness in your expression. I am too well acquainted with 
myself to think my not understanding an argument a sufficient 
reason to conclude that it is either improperly expressed, or not 
conclusive, unless T can clearly show the defect of it It 19 
with the greatest satisfaction, 1 must tell you, that the more I 
reflect on your first argument the more I am convinced of the 
truth of it ; and it now seems to me altogether unreasonable to 
suppose absolute necessity can have any relation to one part of 
space more than to another ; and, if so, an absolutely-necessary 
D«Dg must exist everywhere. 

" I wi^ I waa as well satiified in respect to the other. VoH 
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LBTTEB say, all substanceB, except the self-existent one, are in f^iace, 
IT. und are penetrated by it : All substances, doubtless, whetbey 

— ^^^^body or spirit, exist in space ; but when I say that a spirit ex- 
ists in space, were I put upon telline my meaning, I know not 
how I could do it any other way tnau by saying such a par- 
^ular quantity of space terminates the capacity of acting in 
finite spirits at one and the same time, so that they cannot act 
beyond that determined quantity. Not but that I think there 
is somewhat in the manner of existence of spirits in respect of 
space, that more directly answers to the manner of the existence 
of body J but what that is, or of the manner of their existence, 
I eaunot posfflbly form an idea. And it seems (if possible) 
much more difficult to determine what relation the self-existent 
being hath to space : To say he exists in space, after the same 
manner that otner substances do, (somewhat like which I too 
rashly assrated in my last,) perhaps would be placing the Crea- 
tor too much on a level with the creature ; or, however, it is 
not plainly and evidently true: And to say the self-existent 
substance is the substratum of space, in the common sense of 
the word, is scarce intelligible, or at Iea>t is not evident. Now, 
though there may be an hundred relations distinct from ^ther 
of these, yet bow we should come by ideas of them I cannot 
conceive. We may indeed have ideas to the words, and not 
altogether depart from the common sense of them, when we 
say the self-existent substance is the substratum of space, or 
the ground of its existence : But I see no reason to think it 
true, because space seems to me to be as absolutely self-exist- 
ent as it is posuble any thing can be : So that, make what 
other supposition you please, yet we cannot help supposing im- 
mense apace, because there must be either an iii6Dity of being, 
or (if you will allow the expresuion) an infinite vacuity of being. 
Perhaps it may be objected to this, that though space is really 
necessary, yet the reason of its being necessary, is its being a 
property of the self-existeut substance, and that it being so 
evidently necessary, and its dependence on the self-existent 
substance not so evident, we areready to conclude it absolutely 
Eelf-existent, as well as neces^ry ; and that this is the reason 
why the idea of space forces itseif on our minds, antecedent to, 
and exclu^ve of (as to the ground of its existence) all other 
things. Now this, though it is really an objection, yet it is no 
direct answer to what I have said, because it supposes the cia-i 
iy thing to be proved, viz, that ttw reason, why Mwce is nfttcps- 
sary is i^. bmnga property, of a s^lf-existent fiupstance; and 
Wppo^og it not to be evident that space is absolutely self-ei^i^ 
istent, yet, while it is doubtful, w^c4piwta^gii£asthoughthe 
contrary were certab and vf iRerfl, sure that ppatp was only a 
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pn^ie^ oF tbc 8e]£>exuteDt Bubstsnce. Biit now, if space be ANS. TO 
not absolutely Independent, I do not see vbat we cnn conclude LET. IV. 
is so; for it is msnifestly oecesBary itself, as well as antecedent- ^^^^ 
ly needful to the existence of all other things, not excepting, 
(as I think) even the self-existent substance. 

" All your consequences, I see, foUov demonstrably from 
your supposition, and, were that evident, I believe it would serve 
to prove several other things as well as what you bring it fw : 
Upon which ocoount, I should be extremely pleased to see it 
proved by any one ; for, as I design the search after truth as 
the bu^esE of my life, I shall not be ashamed to learn from 
any person, tbouffh at the same time I cannot but be senuble 
that instruction from some men is hke the ^ft of a prince; 
it reflects an honotir on the person on whom it lays an obli- 
gation. *' 1 am. Reverend Sir, 

Dec. 16. 1713. " Your obliged Servant" 



THE ANSWER TO THE FOURTH LETTER. 

" S«, 

" My being out of town most part of the month of January, 
and some other accidental avocations, hindered me ^m answer- 
ing your letter sooner. The sum of the difficulties it contains, 
is (I think) this : That it is difficult to determine what relation 
the self-existent substance has to space. That, to say it is 
the substratum of vpace, in the common sense of the word, is 
scarce intelligible, or, at least, is not evident; that space seems 
to be as al»olutely self-existent as it is possible any thing can 
be ; And that its being a property of the self-existent substance, 
is suppoung the thing that was to be proved. This is entering 
indeed into the very bottom of the matter, and I will endea- 
vour to ^ve you as brief and clear an answer as I can. 

*' That the self-existent substance is the substratum of space, 
or space a property of the self-existent substance, are not p^- 
haps very proper expressions, nor is it easy to find such : But 
what I mean is this: The idea of space (as also of time or 
duration,) is an abstract or partial idea, an idea of a certain 
quality or relation, which we evidently see to be neo6ssarily- 
eusting ; and yet, which (not being itself a substance,) at the 
same time necessarily presupposes a substance, without which 
it could not exist ; which substance, consequently, must be it- 
self (much nK»«, if poauble,) necessarily>existing. I know not 
how to «xdain this so wdl at by the fc^owing similitude : ' A 
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LETTEEbisideaianotlungbutthatof hatdness. A man that had t^res^ 
V. but no power of niotioti or sense of feeling at all, when he tried 

^^^^^ to frame to himself the idea of hodj, his idea would be tuthing 
but that of colour. Now, as, in these cases, hardness is not 
body, and colour la not body ; but yet, to the understanding 
of these persons, those properties necessarily infer the being of 
a substance, of which substance itself the persons have no idea : 
So space to us is not itself substance, but it necesBarily infen 
the being of a substance, which affects none <if our present 
senses; and, being itself necessary, itfollows that the substance 
which it infers, is (much more) necessary. " I am, Sir, 
Jan. 29, 1713. " Your afiectionate Friend and Servant." 



THE FIFTH LETTER. 



<* Reteiend Sib, 
*' You have very comprehensively expressed in ax or seven 
lines, all the difficulties of my letter, which I should have en- 
deavoured lo have made Ehorter, had I not been afraid an im- 
proper expression might possibly occasion a mistake of mj 
meaning. I am very glad the debate is come into so narrow 
B compass ; for I think now it entirely turns upon this, whether 
our ideas of space and duration are partial, so as to presuppose 
the existence of some other thing. Your similitude of the 
blind man is very apt, to explain your meaning, (which 1 
think I fully understand ;) but does not seem to come entirely 
up to the matter. For, what is the reason that the blind man 
concludes there must be somewhat externa!, to give him that 
idea of hardness? It is because he supposes it impossible for 
him to be thus afl^ted, unless there were some cause of it;, 
which cause, should it be removed, the effect would immediate- 
ly cease too ; and he would no more have the idea of hardness, 
butbvremembrance. Now,to apply this to the instance of space 
and auration; since a man, from his having these idea$, very 
justly concludes that there must he somewhat external, whicn 
IS the cause of them ; consequently should this cause (whatever 
it is) be taken away, his ideas would be so too : Therefore, if 
what is supposed to he the cause be removed, and yet the idea 
remmnR, that supposed cause cannot be the real one. Now, 
granting the self-existent substance to be the substratum of 
these ideas, could we make the supporition of its cearing to 
be, yet space and duration would stiti remain unaltered ; which 
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seema to show that the Belf-exiateot suhstance a not the sub- AMS- TO 
stratum of space and duratioD. Norwoulditbe an answer to t.ET. V. 

the difficulty, to say that every property of the self-esistent " 

substance is as necessary as the substance itself, fance that will 
only hold while the substance itself exists : For there is implied, 
in the idea of a property, an impossibility of subsisting with- 
out its substratum. I grant the suppo^tion is absurd : But 
how othra^ise can we know whether any thing be a property 
c^ such a substance, but by esamining whether it would cease 
to be, if its supposed substance should do so : Not with standi Dg 
vhat I have now said, I cannot say that I believe your argu- 
ment not conclusive ; for I must own my ignorance, that I am 
realiy at a Jose about the nature of space and duration. But 
did It plainly appear that they were properties of a substance, 
we should have an easy way with the atheists ; for it would at 
oace prove demonstrably an eternal, necessary, self-existent 
being; that there is but one such, and that he is needful in 
order to the existence of all other things : Which makes me 
think that though it may be true, yet it is not obvious to every 
capacity ; otherwise it would have been generally used as a 
liindamental argument to prove the being of God. 

" I must add one thing more, that your argument for the 
omnipresence of God seemed always to me very probable. But 
being very desirous to have it appear demonstrably conclusive, 
I was sometimes forced to say what was not altogether my opi- 
nion ; not that I did this for the sake of disputing, (for be- 
sides the particular disagreeableness of this to my own temper, 
I should surely have chosen another person to have trifled 
with ;) but I did it to set off the objection to advantage, that 
it might be more fully answered. I heartily wish you as ^ai 
treatment from your opponents in print, as I have had from 
you ; though I must own, I cannot see, in those that I have 
read, that unprejudiced search after truth which I would have 
hoped for. " I am, Reverend Sir, 

fVi. 3, 1713. " Your most humble Servant.'' 



THE ANSWER TO THE FIFTH LETTER- 



"Sir, 
" In a multitude of budness, I misbud your last letter; 
and could not answer it (ill it came again to my hands by 
chance. We seem to have pushed the matter in questiou b^ 

C.(HH>|c 
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ANS. TOtweei) ui, « farw it wiU go; and, upon the wbole, I cfttitiot 
LET. V. bat ta|ce notice, I have yery aeldom met withpenons lo rea»on- 

*^^^^«ble and unprejudiced as yourself, in such debates aa these. 

" 1 think all I need say in answer to the reasoning in your 
letter is; that your grantiDg the absurdity of die supposition 
you were endeavouring to make, is consequently granting the 
necessary truth of my argument. If space and duratioD re- 
tnun,* even after they are supposed to be taken away ; and be 
not (as it is pWn they are not) themselves substances, then 
the substance, -f- on whose existence they depend will necessari- 
ly remain likewise, even after it is supposed to be taken away; 
which shows that supposition to be impossible and contradictory. 
" As to your observation at the end of your letter, that the 
argument 1 have insisted on, if it were obvious to every capa- 
city, should have more frequently been used as a fundamental 
argument for a proof of the beiiig of God, the true cause why it 
has been seldom urged, is, I think, this ; that the universal 
prevalency of Cartes's absurd notions, (teaching that mattert 
is necessarily infinite and necessarily eternal, and, ascribing all 
things to mere mechanic laws of motion, excluuve of final causes, 
and of ail will, and intelligence, and divine providence from the 
government of the world ;) bath incredibly blinded the eyes of 
common reason, and prevented men from discerning him in 
whom they live, and move, and have their being. The like has 
happened in some other instances. How universally have men, 
for many ages, believed that eternity has no duration at all, and 
infinity no amplitude? Somethlngof the like kind lias happened 
in the matter of tran substantiation and (Itbink) in the scholastic 
notion of the trinity, &c. " I am, Sir, 

Jprit 8. 1713. " Your afiectionate Friend and Servant." 

* Ut partium temporis ordo est imrautabilis, sic etiam ordo par' 
tium spatii. Movcantur lue de locis suis, et movebuntur (ut ita di- 
cam) de seipsis.— ^Neni/on Frincip. MathemaL Schoi. ad Defimt. 8. 

^ Deus non est Btemitas vel infinitas, i<A teterniu et luGnitus; 
pon p£t duratio vel spatium, sed duiat et odest Durat semper, et 
adest ubique ; et, esistendo semper et ubique, durationem et epatiuni, 
lEtemitatem et mfinitatem, constituit. Cum unaqueeque spatii pai- 
ticula sit semper, et unumquodque duiationis indivisibile momen- 
tum, ubique ; cert^ rerum omnium fabricator ac DomiDOi, ncm eiit 
nunquam nusquam omnipttesens est, non per virtutefn solam, %d 
sttam per substanEiam ; nam Tirtui doe sulffitantia subslstere non po- 
test. In ipsocontinenEur et moventur universa, tic.'—Nenlon. PHn- 
eip. Malfiemal. Schol. General, tub^nem. 

X Puto implicare contradictionem, ut roundns ^mMning the ma- 
terial world] Bit finitus.— CartM. £pM(. 69. paHis prima. 
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THE AN8WEE TO A SIXTH LETTER, 
nnro past of a utibb -wbittsu to amotbei atvBixaM.7i, 

WHO HAS rBSEOSBO SXTBBAL OF THB SAXB OBJBCTIOBt ' 

WITB TB« TOKBOOme. 

S», 

You will give me leave, witbout any preface or apology, tOANS. TO 

Eropose directly the best answer I can to the objecdoDS you LET. Vl. 
Bve oSfered. saa^^= 

There are but two ways by which the b^i^, and all or any 
of the attributes of God can pos^bly be proved. The one, a 
priori, the other a posteriori. 

The proof a posteriori' is level to all men's capacities ; be- 
cause tliere is an endless gradation of wise and useful pheno- 
mena of nature, trom the most obvious to the most abstruse; 
which fllibrd (at least a moral and reasonable) proof of the be- 
ing of God, to the several capacities of all unprejudiced men* 
who have any probity of mind : And this is what (I suppose) 
God expecu (as a moral governor,) that moral agents uiould 
be determined by. 

Ilie proof a j^rion'is (I fully believe) strictly demonstFadve, 
but (rike numberless mathematicnt demonstrations,) capable of 
being understood by only a few attentive minds, because it b 
of use only against learned and metaphyseal difficulties. And, 
therefore, it must never be expected that this should be made 
obvious to the generality of men, any more than astronomy or 
mathematics can be. 

This being premised in general^ I proceed to particulars. 
Concerning the notion of self-existence I explain myself 
diut: Of every thing that is, there is a reason which now doe^ 
or once or always did, determine the existence rather thad 
the non-existence of that thing. Of that which derives not 
its being from any other thing, this reason, or ground of ex- 
istence (whether we can attain to any idea of itor no,) must 
be in the thing itself: For though the bare proofj by ratiocina- 
tion, that there cannot hut exist such a being, does not indeed 
S' re us any distinct notion of self-existence, but only shows 
e certainty of the thing; yet wbeaonee a thing is known* 
b^ reasoning a posteriori, to be certain, it unavoidably followa 
tfiat there is in nature a reason a priori, (whether we can dis' 

* Som, i.iO. Theinviiible things of him fronrtlie: creation of tha 
world are dbarlr seen, being uadcrstood by the thin^ tlut are made, r 
even lus etemtl power and godhead. . 

Tf 
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ANB. TO cover it or no,) of the existence of that which we know cannot 
LET. TL fam exist Since, therefore, in that which derives not its be- 
"ing from any other thing, the ground or reason why it exists 
rather than not e^ats, must be in the thing itself, and it ia 
a plain ccmtradiction to suppose its own will, by way of efficient 
cause, to be the reason of its existence, it remains that absolute 
necesnty (the same necessity that is the cause of the unaltera- 
ble proportion between 2 and 4,) be, by way of formal cause, 
the ground of that existence. And this necesaty is indeed 
antecedent, though not in time, yet in the order of nature, to 
the existence of the being itself: Whereas, on the contr^, 
its own will is, in the order of nature, subsequent to the sup- 
po«liou of the existence of the being ; and therefore cannot 
be the formal cause of that existence. 

Nothing can be more absurd than to suppose that any thing 
(qr any circumstance of any thing) is, and yet that there be 
absolutely no reason why it is, rather than not. It is easy to 
conceive that we may indeed be utterlyignorant of the reasons^ 
or grounds, or causes of many things. But, that any thing b; 
and that there is a real reason in nature why it is, rather than 
is not; these two are as necessarily and essentinlly connected 
as any two correlates whatever, as ndght and depth, Sec 

The scholastic way of proving the existence of the self-exist- 
ent being, from the absolute perfection of his nature, is S<ft||^ 
rgSrtpit ; for all or any perfections presuppose existence, which 
is pttitio principii. But bare necessity of existence does not 

{iresuppose, but infer existence. That which exists by ahso- 
ute necessity of nature will always (whether you mil or no) 
be supposed or included in any possible idea of things, even 
where you never so expressly endeavour to exclude it ; just 
as the proportion between 2 and 4 remains included in the 
very terms wherdn any man would endeavour expressly to 
deny it. 

To enst at all, and to exist everywhere, are one and the 
very same thing, where the cause or ground of the existence a 
not either confined to, or operates only in, some particular place. 
For 3 and 4 to have at all a certain proportion to each otheiv 
and to have that same proportion everywhere, is the very 
same thing ; and the like is true of every Uiing that is ne- 
cessary in Itself. To suppose (as you surest) that the self- 
existent being may be limited by its own nature, is presup* 
boung a nature, or limiting quality : Whereas, in this case, 
here must nothing be presupposed ; no nature, no quality what. 
soever, but what arises (ana consequently everywhere alike) 
from a necessity absolute in itself, uld antecedent (va the ur^ 
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der of our ideas) to an^ nature, place, quality, time, or thingANS. TO 
whatsoerer. LET. YI. 

When I say that necessity, absolutely such in itself, has no^^*™^ 
relation to time or place ; my meaning is, that it has no rela- 
tion to, or dependence upon, any particular time or place, or 
any thing in any particular time or place ; but that it is the 
same in all time, and in all place. What you mean by time and 
place being finite, I understand not : The Bcfaoolmen^s notion 
of timers depending on the motions or e^tistence of the mate- 
rial world, is as senseless as the supposing it to depend on the 
tuininff or not turning of an hour-glass. The same also is 
true of place. 

Infinite space is infinite extension ; and eternity is infinite 
duration. They are the two first, and most obvious, and sim- 
ple ideas tiiat every man has in his mind. Time and place are 
the sine qwi non of all other things, and of all other ideas. To 
suppose either of them finite, is an express contradtclion in 
the idea itself. No man does or can possibly imagine ntber of 
them to be finite ; but only, either by non-attention, or by 
choice, he attends perhaps to part of his idea, and forbears 
attending to the remainder. All the difficulty that has ever 
arisen about this matter, is nothing but dust thrown by men^s 
u^g words (or rather sounds only) in their philosophy, in- 
stead of ideas. And the arguments drawn from the jargon 
of the schoolmen, will equally prove every axiom in Euclid to 
be uncertain and unintelligible. 

They who remove the ides of infinity, (or of a being whose 
attribute infinity is,) by supposing space to be nothing but a 
relation between two bodies, are guilty of the absunlity of 
supposing that which is nothing to have real qualities. For 
the space which is between two bodies is always unalterably 
just what it was ; and has the very same dimensions, quantity, 
and figure, whether these, or any other bodies be there, or any- 
Trhere else, or not at ail ; just as time or duration is the same,* 
whether you turn your hour-glass, or no ; or whether the sua 
moves, or stands still ; or whether there was or was not any 
sun, or any material world at all. 

The schoolmen's distinctions about spirits existing in uhi, 
and not in loco, are mere empty sounds, without any manner 
of signification. 

To set bounds to space, is to suppose it bounded by some- 

* Eadem eit duratio leu perBeverantia existenti« rerum ; rire' mc^ 
tu« wnt celeres, sive tardi, rive nulli.— A'ncfon. Princip, MalHim, 
Khol. ai Defimt. S. ,-. , 
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AKS. TO thinj| vhtcb itielf takes up space, aod that it a . eoBtrodic^oii : 
LKT. TI. Or else that it w bounded by nothtDe, w«i then the idea of 
- that nothing will still be space, which is another contradictioo. 

Beings which exist in time, and in space, (as every finite thing 
must needs do,) presuppose time and space : But that being, 
whose existence makes duration and space, must be infinite and 
eternal, because duration and space can have no bounds. Not 
that duration and space are the fonaal caus« of that existence, 
but, that necessary attributes do neoessatily and inseparably 
infer or show to us a necessary substance ; m which substsiiee 
itself we have no image, because it is the object of none of our 
senses: But we perceive its existence by its effects, and the 
necessity of that existence by the necesuty of certain attributes, 
and by other arguments of'^reason and inference. I'o suppose 
spaca removed, destroyed, or taken away, amounts to the ab- 
surd supposition of removing a thing away fropi itself: That 
is, if in yuur imagination you annihilate the whole of infinite 
space, the whole infinite space will still remain; and if you an- 
nihilate any part of it, that port will still necessarily renuin, 
as appears by the unmoved situation of the rest : And to sup- 
pose It divided or divisible, amounts to the same con trad ictioK 

The objection of immensity b«ng iaconsbtent vith spiritual- 
ty and simplicity, arises merely from the jargon of the icliooL- 
men, who (in order to help out transubstimtiatioit,) have used 
themselves to speak of ttiis and of many other things m {Erases 
which had no meaniug or ideas belonging to them : By deny- 
ing the real immensity and the real etern^ duration of God, 
they, in true consetjuence, (though it ia reasonable to suppose 
they saw not that consequence,) denied his being. The im- 
mensity of spacx, (it being throughout absolutely uni&Mnn and 
essentinlly iadivisible,) is no more inconsistent with simplicity 
than the uniform succes^ve flowing of the parts of duration ( aa 
you most rightly observe,) are inconsistent with simplidty. 
There is do difficulty at all in this point, but a mete prejudice^ 
and false notion of simplicity. 

As to spirituality ; the intUvidual consciousness of the oae 
immense being is as truly one as the present moment of 
time is individually one, in all places at once : And the one 
con no more properly be said to be an ell or a mile of coDsci- 
ousness, (which is the sum of your objecdon,) thaa the other 
can be said to be an ell or a mile of time. This suggestion 
seems to deserve particular conuderation. 

To the objection, that the supposing God to be really nnd 
substanuallv omnipresent, is suppoung him to be the soul of 
the world, I answer : This ia a great mistake.. ..E'er tfw' word 
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■oul ugnifin a part of a whole, whereof body is the other pttt ; kVS. to 
and they, being united, mutually affect eadi other as paMS rf tfet. VT. 
the same whole. Bat God is present to every part of the^^^^ 
universe, not as a soul, but as a governor ; so as to act upon 
eveiy thing in what manner he pleases, himself being acted 
upon by nothing. 

What you suggest about space having no parts, because it 
is inBnite, in a mere quibble indeed, and has nothing in it^ 
The meaning of parts, (in questions of this nature,) is sepa- 
nible, compounded, un-united parts, such as are the parts of 
matter; which, for that reason, is- always a compound, not 
B sim|de substance. No matter is one substance, but a hettp 
of sufaeunces ; Aod that I tatce to be the reason why mat> 
ttr is a subject incapable of thought ; not because it is ex- 
tended, but because its parts are distinct substances, un-uni- 
ted, and independent on each other; which ([ believe) is 
not the case of other substances. The kinds of substance 
may perhaps be more and more different from each other, than 
we, ^at present,) for want of mote senses, are aware of. Mat- 
ter and sjMrlt is no other division than matter and not mat' 
ter ) just as if one bhould divide the species of animals into 
bmsea and not horses. 

As to the question, why absolute necessity mil not admit of 
the existence of two distinct independent bangs, as well as of 
different attributes and properties in one independent being, 
I answer; absolute neces^ty, in which there li nowhere any 
variation, cannot be the ground of e&istence of a number of 
finite beings, however agreeing and harmonious, because that 
(pin, number, or finiteness,) is itself a manifest difformity or 
inequality. But it may be the ground or existence of one 
unitbrm mtinite being: The different attributes of which one 
uniform being are not a variety of parts, or an un- uniform ness, 
(if I may so speak) of the necesMty by which it exists, but they 
are all and each of them attributes of the whole, attributes of 
the one simple infinite being; just as the powers oFhearing and 
seeing are nut inequalities or difformities in the soul of man ; 
but each of them powers of the whole soul. 

As to the hist argument you refer to, my meaning therein 
is this ; that it is a contradiction to suppose two (or more) na- 
cessarily^existing beings, because each ot them, by the supposi- 
tion, being independent, and sufficient to itself, thtMigh the 
other were supposed not to exist, they thereby each of them 
mutually destroy the supposed necessity c£ the other's existence, 
and, consequently, neither of them indeed will be necessary or 
uu^wndent For instance ; if matter, or s{»rit, or any otbff 
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ANS. TOnibitaiwe, could as posubly be cooo^Ted to exist'vHhout that 
LET. TL jn which they all exist, as that in which tbey all exist can be 
' conceived to exist without them, then there would be nec»' 

sary-existence on neither part. 

As to the question coQceming the possible plurality of in- 
finites ; it is certuuly true that the infinity of space neither 
excludes finite bodies nor finite spirits, nor infinite body, not 
infinite spirit. But it excludes every thing of the same kind, 
vrhelJter finite or infinite ; which is all that my arguroeot re- 
quires. There can be but one infinite space, and but one in- 
finite time, and but one infinite spirit, (taking spirit to mean a 
particular poutive distinct substance, and not the mere aegatiTe 
non-matter, of which there may be innumerable kinds j) and if. 
matter could be infinite, there could likewise be but one infi- 
mte body, and so on. For one infinite, in all dimenmons, ex- 
hausts always the whole possibility of that kind, though it ex- 
cludes not others. 

The ubi of spirits being th«r perception only ;. and the 
omnipresence of God being his infinite knowledge only, are 
mere words, without any sense at all : And, by the like con- 
fusion, any thing maybe Seud to be any thing, and we have 
in us no principles of knowledge at all, nor any use ath» of 
words or ideas. •« I am, Sir^ 

" Your assured Friend and Servaut," he. 



THE ANSWER TO A SEVENTH LETTER, 

CONCEKMIMG TUK ABGUHKNT apTWrt. 



" To THE RavsREKn Da * • • 

*■ Your objection against arguing at all a priori, concerning 
the existence and penectioos of the first cause, is what many 
learned man have indeed stuck at. And it beiog evident that 
nothiog can be prior to the first cause, they have therefore 
thought it sufficient to say that the first cause exists " abso- 
lutely without cause \" and that therefore there can be no sudi 
thing, as reasoning or arguing about it a priori at all. But if 
you attend carefully you will find this way of speaking to be 
by no means satisfactory. For though it is indeed most evi- 
dent, that no thing, no being, can be prior to that being which 
IS the first cause and ori^nu of all things, yet there must be 
in nature a ground or reason, a permanent ground or reuoa of 
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the ezutence of the fitrst cause : Otherwise its existence would ANS; TO 
be owing to, and depend upgn mere chance. And all that ^tJ^T.TII. 
oould be said upon this head would amount to this onlv ; that "' ' '" 
it exists, because it exists; that it therefore does and always 
did exist, because it does and always did exist : Which the 
followers of Spinoza will, with equal strength of reason, affirm 
coDc^ning every substance that exists at all. 

'* If theidea of an eternal and infinite nothing were a pos- 
able idea, and not contradictorj in itself; the existence of the 
first cause would not be neccbsary:* (For necessity of being, 
and pos^bility of not being, are contradictory ideas.) And if 
the eustence of the first cause was not necessary, it would be 
no contradiction to suppose it «ther not to hare existed in 
dme past, or to cease to exist at any time to come. The ex- 
istence therefore of the first cause is necessary ; necessary ab- 
solutely and in itself. And therefore that necesutyis, a priori, 
and in the order of nature, the ground or reason ofits exist- 
ence. For that which exists necessarily, or in the idea of 
which existence and necessity are inseparably and necessarily 
connected, must ather therefore be necessary, because it ex- 
ists, or else it must therefore e!dBt because its existence is ne- 
cessary. If it was therefore necessary, because it existed, then, 
for the same reascHi, every thing that eiusts would exist neces- 
sarily; and either every thing or nothing would be the first 
cause. On the contrary, if the first cause does therefore esist, 
because its existence is necessary, then Qeces^ty is the ground 
or reason or foundation of that existence ; and the existence does 
not infer, (that is aprwri, or in the order of nature and conse- 
quence, antecede) the necessity of existing ; hut the necessity 
of existing does on the contrary infer, ^that is, a priori, or in 
the order of nature, antecede) the supposition of the existence ; 
which is what I proposed to prove. 

" The argument a potttriori is indeed by far the most ge- 
nerally useful ailment ; most easy to he understood, and in 
some degree suited to all capacities ; and therefore it ought al- 
ways to be distinctly insisted upon. But forasmuch as atheis- 
tical writers have sometimes opposed the being and attributes of 
God by such metaphysical reasonings as can no otherwise be 
obviated than by arguing a jn-tort ; therefore this manner of 
arguing also, is useful, and necessary in its proper place. 

* Nothing, is that of which every thing can truly he denied and 
no tiling can truly be affirmed. So that the idea of nothing;, (if I 
may *o ipBalc,) is absolutely the n^ation of bU ideas. The idea 
thorefbce ^thei of a finite or infinite nothing ii a contradiction ia 
tcrmi C~.(H)^le 
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AVSi TO The eternity of God cao no odwrwise be ptond^ thui hy 

hXT.Vlu ooaMderipg, a priori, the nature of a aeoesaarf or self-ezisU 

^^^^^«nt cause. The temporary phenomena of nature prove la- 

deed demonstrably, a p9$terhn, that there ia, and hoa heen 



from the banning of JhoM {^enonena, a beu^ of power and 
wisdom lufficient to produce and preserve those phenomeiUL 
But that this first cause baa existed from eternity, and shall 



exist to etnuity, cannot be proved from those tenporaiy phe- 
nomeoa i but must be demonstrated from the intrinsic nature 
c( necessary-existence. If the first cause exists " afasoluteiy 
** without any ground or reason of existence;^ it might as 
posubly in times past, without any reason, have not existed; 
and may as possibly iu times to come, without any reason, cease 
to exist. Can it be proved, apotttriori, that the firstcauae of 
all things will exist to-morrow P Or can it be proved any otber- 

.wiae, than by showing that necessity is a certain ground of 
future as well as of present existence P And if so^ then the 
ground, or reason, upon which the first cause now does, and 
nei;eafter always will, end cannot but exist, is the very same 
ground or reason upon which he always did exist : And, am- 
sequently, it canDot with truth be affirmed that the first cause 
exists " absolutely without any ground or reason of existenoe." 
It b true, indeed, tliere is no antecedent reason why necessity 
is neces»ty. It is in itself essentially immediate ; and it is 
absurd Co suppose that it can be perceived otherwise thali im- 
mediately and iutuicively. Yet, I think, it is not an absurd 
question to ask, why that which is now a necessary being must 
equally in all past Ume have been, and in all future time con- 
tinue to be, a necessary being P And the answer to that ques- 
tion will express fully all that I mean, by aifirming the neces- 
sity to be the ground or reason of the existence. When athe- 
istical writers affirm that the material universe, and every ex- 
isting substance in particular, was eternal ** absolutely without 
*' any ground or reason of existence x" can thb assertion be 
confut^ by him who shall himself affirm that God was eter- 
nal absolutely without any gnnind or reason of existence p Or 

' can it be any other way ccHifuted at all, than by lowing that 
somethiog must be necessarily-existent, (else nothing wcmld 
ever have existed ;) and that that which is necessarily-existent, 
cannot posubly be either finite or moveable^ or at any time 
capable of any alterations, limitations, variaUons, inequalities, 
or diverdfications whatsoever, either in wbol^ or in put, or in 
different parts, either of space or time P 

In like manner, the infinity m- iramenuty or omnipresence of 
God, can no otherwise be proved than by coiuidariiig, < priui. 
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the nature of a necesHary or self-existent cause. The finite AtlS. TO 
phenomena of Dature prove indeed demonstrably, a poateriori, '^^ 
that there is a being which has extent of power and wisdom ■" " 

sufiideat tomoduce and fMresenre all these phenomena. But 
that this author of nature is himself absolutely immense or in- 
finite, cannot be proved from these finite phenomena, but 
must be demonstrated from the intrinsic nature of necesserj 
existence. If the first cause exists " absolutely vitheot 
** any ground at reasm of existence, " it may as posubly be 
finite as infinite } it may aa posubly be limited as be imxaense. 
It may as posaibly, in other places, without any reastxi, not ex- 
ist, Bs it does, without any reason, exist in those places whwe 
the ph^omena of nature prove that it does exist Can it be 
proved, a potleriori, that that governing wisdom and power, 
which the phenomena of nature in this material world demon- 
stiateto be [H«sent here, must therefore be immense, infinite, 
ox unnipresent? MuM be j^esent likewise in those boundless 
Vfacety when we know vX no phenomena or effects to prove its 
txisteneeP Or can the immensity and omnipresence of the first 
cause be at all proved any other way than by showing that ne« 
ee«sity of existence is capule of no limitation ; but must for Uie 
aame reagcn be the groundofinHDHiseoromnipresent existence, 
8s it is the ground or foundation of any existence at all p 

Again ; toe unity (^God, (which, I thmk has always been 
allowed to be a principle of natural religion, otherwise St 
f aul could not justly haveUamed the heathen as inexcusaUe, 
in that they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, and 
that, when they knew God, they glorified him not aa God : 
Tbe umty of God, I say,) can no otherwise be demon- 
■tvated, than by conadenng, a priori, the nature of a necessary 
or setf-ex^HtcBt cause. The pbienomeua of nature which come 
vithiit the Kocb of om observatitm, prove indeed demonstra- 
bly that there is a si^reme author and director of that na- 
ture, Of of those phenomena, whereof we have any knowledge. 
But that this supreme author and governor of nature, or 
of these pbescHnena, ia likewise the supreme author and gcv 
venior of^ universal nature ; cannot be entirely proved by our 
partial and imperfect knowledge of a few phenomena in that 
•omJ) part <tf the unmrse wbioi comes within the reach of our 
seoees; bat must be demonstrated &om the intrinsic nature 
rf ^Kcessafy existence. If the first cause exists " absolutely 
without any grouod or reason of exigence," it is altogether as 
pqs4ble,and as [nobaUe, and as reasonable, to suppose uiat there 
stay, witboutany leaaoQ, exist numberless finite mdependent co- 
cwtwt fint CMK0 (either of like nature and Bubstance to each 
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ANS. TO other, or of diSbrent nature snd substance from each other,) in 

LET.TIL different parts of the immense unirerse ; as that there should, 

a '.a '■■^a without any reason, exist one only in6nite, immense, omnipre- 

aent, first cause, author and governor of the whole. 

That there is, and cannot nut be one, and one only, such 
first cause, author and governor of the universe; is (I con- 
ceive) capable of strict demonstration, including that part vi 
the argument which is deduced a priori. The subject of the 

Suestion is no trifle. If any Bob«--niiDded man is persuaded, 
e can fmd any flaw in that demoostration, or cares not In ex- 
amine it, test any of its consequences should prove inconsist- 
ent with some other notions he may perhaps through preju- 
dice have imbibed, I should be very thankful to him to show 
how the unity of God (the first principle of natnral religion) 
can at all be proved by reason a posteriori only. 

Some such considerations as these, (I suppose) they w^v, 
or others of the like nature, which moved Mr Limborcb to 
write thus to Mr Locke : " Argumentum desiderat vir magni- 
ficus, quo probetur ens, cujus existentia est necessaria, tantum 
posse esse unum, et quidem ut id argumentum & necessitate 
existentia detumatur, et a priori (ut in scholis loquuntur,) 
noo a posteriori concludat ; hoc est, ex natura necessari» exis- 
tentiie probatur eam pluribus non posse esse communem." To 
which Mr Locke repUes; "Les theologiens, les philoamhes, et 
Descartes luy-meme, supposent Tunit^ de Diea, sans la prou- 
ver." After which, having suggested his own thoughts, be 
thus concludes. " C'est la, selon moy, une preuve a priori, que 
L'Etre eternel independent n'est qu'un." 

" To argue, tlierefore, a priori concerning the existence and 
attributes of the first cause, is no absurdity. For though no 
thing, no being, can indeed be a priori to the first cause ; yet 
arguments may, and must be drawn firom the nature and con- 
sequeoces of that neces»ty, by which the fint cause ejusts. Ma- 
tfaematjcal necessary truths are usually demonstrated aprwri 
and yet nothing is prior to truths eternally necessary. To 
confine, therefore, the use of term, argumentations above such 
things only b3 have other things prior to them in time, is on y 
quibbling about the signification of words. 

" To the objection, that an attribute cannot be the ground or 
reason of the existence of the substance itself, whioh is always 
on the contrary the suppurt of the attributes, I answer ; that, 
in strictness of speech, necessity of existence is not an attribute, 
in the sense that attributes are property so styled; but it is, 
[imgttim»,'\ the ground or foundation of existence, both rf 
the substance and of all the attributes. I*u^ in other in- 
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